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THE  ROMAN  VILLA 
AT  RAPSLEY,  EWHURST 

(parish  of  cranleigh) 

BY 

ROSAMOND  HANWORTH 


SUMMARY 

EXCAVATION  in  the  garden  of  Rapsley,  Ewhurst,  and  in  the 
adjacent  field,  revealed  a  small  Romano-British  villa  occupied 
from  the  second  to  fourth  centuries  a.d.,  together  with  sufficient 
material  to  indicate  occupation  in  the  close  vicinity  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  villa,  from  about  a.d.  80  onwards.  The  presence  of 
much  tile-kiln  debris  indicates  that  tile  making  was  a  part  of  the 
villa's  economy.  The  length  of  Romano-British  occupation  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — 
Period  I 
Period  II     


Period  III   ... 
Period  Ilia  (local) 
Period  IV    ... 
Period  V     ... 
End  of  occupation 


A.D.  C. 


80 

120-200 

200-220 

210-220 

220-280 

280-330 

350 


INTRODUCTION 


The  discovery  of  the  Romano-British  villa  came  about  in  1956, 
when  Hareholt  Copse  was  being  replanted.  The  forester  who  did 
the  planting  was  told  by  the  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GrinUng  of 
Coneyhurst  Farm,  to  look  out  for  archaeological  remains,  and  in  due 
■course  he  discovered  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  twelfth-century  pottery 
kiln,  whose  walls  contain  a  substantial  number  of  Romano-British 
flue  tiles.  1  This  discovery  stimulated  their  neighbour,  Mr.  W.  Fahie, 
of  Rapsley,  to  make  trial  trenches  in  his  paddock  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  something  similar.  His  efforts  were  soon  rewarded  by  the 
•discovery  of  part  of  the  hot  bath  of  Building  6. 

Excavation  was  then  undertaken  very  ably  on  behalf  of  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society  by  Mr.  John  McCulloch,  who  un- 
covered the  greater  part  of  Rooms  1,  2  and  3  of  Building  6,  and  his 
results  are  incorporated  in  this  report.^ 

Subsequently  the  property  was  bought  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Randall, 
and  he  made  further  trial  excavations  in  1960,  finding  Rooms  4  and 
5  of  Building  6.  Dr.  J.  X.  W.  P.  Corcoran,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A., 
took  over  direction  in  September  of  that  year,  but  he  was  prevented 
hy  bad  weather  from  making  much  progress. 

*  The  pottery  kiln  has  not  been  excavated. 
2  See  Surrey  A.S.  Annual  Report,  1957. 
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Since  1961  the  excavation  has  been  continued  by  the  present 
writer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  for 
approximately  four  weeks  each  summer  until  the  work  reached 
completion  in  1968. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SITE 

A  tenement  and  lands  called  'Ropsayes,'  belonging  to  Sir  Edmund 
Bray,  figures  in  a  1516  conveyance  in  the  Btslj  estate  records.^ 
The  half-timbered  farm  house  is  today  a  private  house  with  a  large 


[Based  upon  Ordnance  Survey  Map  {Crown  Copyright  Reserveii)i 
Fig.  1. — Location  Map  A. 

garden;''  its  fields  have  been  added  to  those  of  Coney  hurst  Farm, 
which  itself  is  one  of  the  manors  of  Ewhurst.  Although  Rapsley  is 
in  the  parish  of  Cranleigh,  it  is  accessible  by  road  only  through 
Ewhurst.  It  lies  in  open  ground  with  a  gentle  southern  slope  of  1 
in  12  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Hythe  Beds  with  the  Atherfield 
Clay,  at  a  height  of  approximately  440  feet  O.D.  To  the  north  the 
ground  rises  steeply  to  the  crest  of  the  Lower  Greensand  escarpment,, 
which  is  the  inner  of  the  two  belts  of  hiUs  encircUng  the  Weald. 
A  line  of  springs  is  caused  by  the  junction  of  sand  with  clay,  so  that 
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water  is  readily  available, ^  too  much  so  at  certain  seasons,  and  a 
system  of  land  drains  has  been  laid  across  this  marsh  belt  at  some 
time  in  the  last  century.    (Location  map  A,  Fig.  1.) 

The  Wealden  oak  forest  may  be  said  to  start  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  with  the  Wealden  Clay,  and  stretches  southwards  for  the  next 
18  miles.  The  branch  road  from  Stane  Street  to  the  Romano-British 
Temple  at  Farley  Heath  and  possibly  beyond  ^  lies  one  fifth  of  a 
mile  away,  two  fields  to  the  west,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  away, 
three  fields  to  the  south,  is  the  site  of  the  tile  works  excavated  by 
the  late  Professor  R.  G.  Goodchild  in  1936,''  when  he  was  a  pupil  at 
Cranleigh  School.  The  nearest  villas  are  at  Chiddingfold,  seven  miles 
south-west,  and  Abinger,  four  miles  north-east.  Rapsley  is  30  miles 
from  Chichester,  the  capital  of  the  Regnenses,  and  27  miles  from 
Silchester,  the  capital  of  the  Atrebates.  The  evidence  for  placing  it 
within  one  or  other  of  these  territories  is  discussed  on  page  31.^ 
Hareholt  Lane,  of  which  more  later  (p.  18),  passes  the  house  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  emerge  near  the  stone  quarries  on  the 
sunken  road  from  Ewhurst  to  Shere.    (Location  map  B,  Fig.  2.) 

THE  ECONOMY 

In  many  respects  the  economy  of  the  district  has  probably  not 
changed  much  since  Roman  times.  The  nature  of  the  soil  here- 
abouts still  controls  the  agriculture  to  a  large  extent.  The  high 
ground  is  not  fertile,  but  heath  grows  there,  and  bracken,  which 
used  to  be  cut  regularly  for  litter  for  stalled  animals;  also  whortle- 
berries, or  hurts,  which  gave  their  name  to  the  Hurtwood  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  edible  fungi  of  many  kinds,  wild  strawberries, 
hazel,  which  is  an  underwood  crop,  and  bramble.  Since  the  replant- 
ing in  the  Peninsular  War  the  main  trees  are  conifer,  beech,  ^  birch, 
larch  and  holly.  Roe  deer  range  freely  in  the  hills.  The  clay  soils 
lower  down  are  too  heavy  to  yield  a  good  cereal  crop;  wheat  is 
grown  from  time  to  time  but  barley  does  better.  Root  crops  used 
to  be  grown  here,  but  not  beans;  it  is  good  pasture  land.  Oak  bark 
used  to  be  gathered  regularly  for  use  in  tanning.  The  practice  of 
transhumance  has  survived  at  least  from  the  middle  ages  until  this 
century;  sheep  were  brought  along  the  Drove  Road,  across  the 
North  Downs  from  Romney  Marsh,  to  be  wintered  in  the  villages. 
There  are  trout  in  the  Tillingbourne  and  the  Silent  Pool. 

The  three  principal  local  industries  have  been  tileworking,  iron- 
working  and  glassmaking.  Of  these  the  first  concerns  us  most, 
as  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  Wykehurst  tile  works  was  a  part 
of  the  villa.  There  are  today  three  active  brick  and  tile  works  in 
the  neighbourhood.   There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to  link  ironworking 

5  British  Regional  Geology,  The  Wealden  District,  H.M.S.O.  (1954),  64-5. 

*  Margary,  Ivan  D.,  Roman  Roads  in  Britain  (1967),  74.  This  road  is  No.  151. 
''  Giiodchild,  R.  G.,  'Roman  Brickworks  at  Wykehurst  Farm,'  Surrey  A.  C, 

XLV  (1937).  74. 

*  Rivet,  A.  L.  F.,  Town  and  Country  in  Roman  Britain,  2nd  ed.  (1964),  159. 
**  Beech  did  grow  in  Roman  Britain,  in  spite  of  what  Caesar  says.    De  Bello 

Gallico,  V,  12,  5,  and  Godwin,  H.,  'Pollen  Analysis  and  Forest  History  of 
England  and  Wales,'  New  Phytologist  (1939),  370-400. 
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with  the  villa's  economy,  but  it  lies  within  the  area  of  known  iron- 
working  sites.  Coneyhurst  Gill  yields  evidence  of  much  later  working,  ^° 
and  there  are  scatters  of  cinders  at  various  places  in  the  Coneyhurst 
fields.  In  this  connection  one  might  also  bear  in  mind  the  dedication 


1°  Surrey  A.S.  Annual  Report,  1961. 
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Fig.  3.— Site  Plan. 
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of  the  Temple  at  Farley  Heath.  ^^  No  evidence  has  come  to  light  to 
suggest  that  glassmaking  was  carried  out  here  in  the  Roman  period. 
The  quarry  at  the  top  of  Pitch  Hill  has  seams  of  excellent  sand- 
stone and  has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  local  building 
material.  It  supphed  the  stone  for  Ewhurst  Church  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  it  is  still  in  use  today.  The  stone  used  in  the  villa  is 
identical  with  it.  Lime  comes  from  the  North  Downs,  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Tillingbourne  valley. 

SOILS  ON  THE  SITE 

The  land  appears  to  have  lain  fallow  for  some  800  years  after  the 
villa  was  abandoned,  but  it  has  been  tilled  ever  since  the  twelfth 
century,  with  the  result  that  there  is  virtually  no  stratification  above 
floor  level  in  the  villa  buildings,  and  objects  lying  in  the  plough  soil 
have  been  weathered  until  they  are  broken  up  into  very  small  pieces. 
The  hill-wash  is  extremely  acid,  which  has  added  to  the  process  of 
destruction.  No  shell,  very  little  bronze,  wood  or  bone  survives,  and 
the  lime  content  has  been  almost  completely  dissolved  from  the 
cement.  Probably  most  walls  were  plastered,  but  only  three  scraps 
were  found,  none  larger  than  two  inches.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
all  this  is  an  initial  impression  of  great  poverty  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  this  is  mitigated  by  studying  some  of  the  remains 
in  greater  detail. 

Cement  has  disintegrated  everywhere  on  the  site,  but  it  has  left 
certain  recognisable  traces.  The  areas  where  it  is  present  are  very 
gritty  and  quite  noticeably  hard  in  dry  weather;  secondly  it  contains 
three  distinctive  substances — very  small  glossy  water-worn  pebbles, 
which  come  from  the  Sandy  Beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand;  frag- 
ments of  crushed  pottery  to  make  the  cement  hydraulic;  and  very 
small  tooth-shaped  nodules  of  burnt  flint,  often  splashed  with 
vitreous  glaze.  These,  it  is  assumed,  are  particles  of  flints  which, 
having  been  burnt  with  the  lime,  were  so  small  that  they  fell  through 
the  mesh  when  lime  was  riddled  before  mixing  into  cement. 

The  lime  has  disappeared  from  opus  signinum  too,  but  in  the  hot 
bath  of  Room  1 1 ,  Building  6,  some  was  protected  under  a  heavy  fall 
of  tiles;  it  was  surrounded  by  the  distinctive  bright  red  sticky  clay 
which  is  the  guise  in  which  it  is  found  elsewhere  in  great  quantity 
at  all  levels.  In  fact,  the  lavish  use  of  this  building  material  suggests 
that  the  builders  had  access  to  an  unusual  amount  of  tile  debris. 

Except  where  stated  otherwise,  the  masonry  is  composed  of 
pitched  rubble,  built  in  courses,  consisting  of  ferruginous  sandstone 
and  a  small  quantity  of  chert  which  is  found  with  the  sandstone. 
Fresh  sandstone  is  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  which,  after  a  few  years' 
exposure,  weathers  to  a  pale  grey.  Apart  from  a  few  stones  which 
projected  above  the  turf  line,  all  the  walls  as  they  were  excavated 
were  seen  to  be  unweathered,  a  sign  that  they  must  have  been  faced 

11  To  Taranis,  Sucellus  and  their  consort  Nantosvelta.  The  former  two 
might  be  equated  with  Jupiter  and  Vulcan.  Goodchild,  R.  G.,  in  A. J.,  XVIII 
(1938),  391,  and  Leach,  J.,  in  Arch.  Ael..  XL  (1962),  36. 
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very  thoroughly  with  clay  or  plaster.  The  walls  do  not  provide 
many  clues  as  to  their  relative  dates,  since  the  method  of  construc- 
tion remains  practically  identical  from  one  period  to  the  next,  nor  can 
variations  in  mortar  be  detected,  as  it  is  so  badly  preserved.  The 
best  criteria  for  dating  are  the  different  treatment  of  comers,  see 
pp.  12  and  22,  and  the  manner  in  which  walls  overhe  or  butt  against 
each  other.    (Site  plan,  Fig.  3.) 

PREVIOUS  WORK 

It  is  said  locally  that  Martin  Tupper  knew  of  the  site  and  took 
things  away  from  'the  snake  and  strawberry  field'  which  is  now 
part  of  the  garden.  If  so,  he  cannot  have  found  much,  for  there  is 
no  evidence  of  organised  excavation  before  the  last  decade.  Someone 
used  the  stone-filled  southern  end  of  Building  6  as  a  quarry  around 
1820,  presumably  to  make  a  low  wall,  since  levelled,  which  started 
there  and  ran  towards  the  present  house,  parallel  to  the  fence. 
The  robbed  area  was  filled  back  with  sharp  sand.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  ground  south  of  the  present  house  was  levelled 
to  make  a  tennis  court.  The  layers  of  Building  1  were  dug  through 
and  deposited  in  reverse  order  near  the  fence.  It  is  odd  that  no 
discoveries  were  recorded. 

EXTENT  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  EXCAVATION 

The  first  task  in  1961  was  to  combine  all  the  previous  cuttings  in 
Building  6  into  a  coherent  whole.  With  this  in  view,  two  baulks 
were  left,  an  east-west  one  across  Rooms  10,  9  and  7,  and  a  north- 
south  one  dowTi  Room  8.  The  remainder  was  gradually  stripped 
back.  As  the  owner,  Mr.  Randall,  had  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
building  in  mind,  no  excavation  took  place  below  the  tessellated 
floors  except  in  selected  places  in  Rooms  4  and  6. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  rosebed  was  dug  by  the  owner  between 
the  tennis  court  and  the  fence,  which  disclosed  the  walls  of  Building  1 
running  south  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinling's  field.  They  very  kindly 
gave  permission  for  excavation  and  since  1962  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  both  areas. 

As  all  the  work  has  been  done  by  volunteers  and  for  short  seasons, 
small  trenches  were  dug  first,  and  were  enlarged  where  necessary. 
Filling-in  has  been  done  manually  on  the  lawns,  but  by  bulldozer 
in  the  pasture  and  south  of  Building  6.  Both  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society  and  Mr.  Randall  helped  very  generously  over  the  expenditure 
on  this  item. 

The  tennis  court  has  not  been  dug,  for  obvious  reasons.  A  further 
4,000  square  feet  north  of  the  area  shown  on  the  plan  (Fig.  3),  has 
been  effectively  covered  by  trial  trenches,  but,  as  they  were  sterile, 
these  and  others  to  the  east  are  not  shown  here. 

There  are  two  post-Roman  lynchets  crossing  the  garden  from  west 
to  east;  they  have  been  sectioned  and  one  revealed  a  very  flimsy 
masonry  foundation  consisting  of  re-used  Romano-British  material, 
but  securely  dated  by  a  sherd  of  thirteenth-century  pottery  embedded 
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n  it.  There  are  post- Roman  lime-burning  kilns  beside  the  east 
hedge  of  Hareholt  Lane,  north  of  the  site;  work  on  these  was  con- 
fined to  preliminary  excavation,  in  1964,  to  find  out  what  they  were. 
There  may  be  other  structures  awaiting  excavation,  west  of  the 
lane.  Mr.  McCuUoch  suspected  a  tile  kiln  in  Field  89,  and  when 
Field  88  was  ploughed  in  1963  a  good  deal  of  coarse  pottery  was 
turned  up,  but  investigation  of  these  fields  was  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  campaign. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 

Period  I,  Pre- Villa,  c.  a.d.  80 

The  evidence  for  this  period  is  fragmentary,  and  the  structures 
enumerated  here  need  not  all  have  been  built  at  the  same  moment. 
They  are  listed  together  as  they  antedate  the  building  of  the  villa. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  centre  of  occupation  in  Period  I  was  close 
to,  but  outside,  the  area  excavated. 

Drain 

Underlying  Buildings  2  and  3  (Fig.  3)  there  is  an  arc-shaped 
drain  which  flows  south-west,  decreasing  in  size  and  depth  until 
it  runs  out.  It  may  originally  have  served  as  an  overflow  to  the  pit 
under  Building  1. 

Pits  (Fig.  3) 

There  are  two  pits  belonging  to  this  period — one.  No.  7,  under  the 
Period  II  drainage-ditch  system,  the  other,  No.  4,  under  the  east 
wall  of  Building  1.  (Layer  7,  Section  A-B,  Fig.  4.)  They  were  both 
filled  with  ash,  clinker,  iron  and  carbon,  between  bands  of  yellow  clay. 
They  may  have  been  part  of  an  early  smithy  for  making  nails  and 
simple  tools,  to  be  used  on  the  site. 

Hardstandings  (Fig.  3) 

There  are  two  cobbled  hardstandings,  of  sandstone  rubble  set  in 
clay,  two  feet  thick,  under  Buildings  1  and  6.  That  under  Building  1 
(Section  A-B,  Fig.  4)  probably  originally  extended  to  the  edge  of 
the  pit.  It  has  been  cut  away  on  the  south  by  the  Period  II  drainage- 
ditch  and  elsewhere  by  the  Period  III  foundations,  particularly  in 
Room  1  of  Building  I,  whose  floor  was  eight  inches  lower  than  the 
others.  (The  cobbles  flanking  Building  1  on  the  west  are  not  part 
of  this  hardstanding  as  they  were  laid  in  Period  III  {see  Section  E-F, 
Fig.  4)). 

The  second  hardstanding,  under  the  north  wing  of  Building  6,  is 
better  preserved.  It  was  laid  level  under  the  full  extent  of  Rooms  13 
and  14  {see  Fig.  8),  but  it,  too,  was  subsequently  cut  away  on  the 
south  by  the  foundations  of  Building  6.  A  carinated  pot  was  set 
into  its  western  edge.    (Fig.  17,  No.  5.) 

Dating 

The  dating  of  this  period  is  based  on  the  samian  report  {see  p.  56), 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  pre-Flavian  material,  and  on  the 
coarse  pottery  {see  p.  39),  which  contains  Flavian  types  not  seen 
again  on  the  site.    (Fig.  17,  Nos.  1,  4  and  5.) 
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Period  II,  c.  a.d.  120-200 

Building  3  (Figs.  3,  6  and  Section  C-D,  Fig.  4) 

This  period  is  represented  by  the  carbonised  beams  of  a  timber 
building  measuring  16  feet  by  at  least  33  feet  externally.  ^^  j^  ^^^y 
have  been  42  feet  long,  for  its  south  wall  is  projecting  west  towards 
a  post-hole.  There  are  internal  partitions  five  feet  from  the  east  and 
west  walls,  and  this  inner  space  is  again  divided  three  feet  from  the 
south  wall.  These  small  cubicles  could  be  interpreted  as  cow-stalls 
or  something  similar,  and  this  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the  dense 
black  humic  layer  in  the  drainage  ditch  immediately  to  the  north 
(Figs.  3,  6).  A  small  drain  runs  across  the  west  partition  at  floor  level, 
presumably  piercing  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building,  as  it 
lies  above  the  carbonised  sleeper  beams.  Once  outside  the  building 
it  turns  and  flows  south,  in  line  with  the  west  wall.  It  probably 
originally  ended  in  a  sump,  but  this  was  not  visible  because  of  the 
later  cutting  of  the  Period  III  boundary  ditch.  Such  drains  are  not 
uncommon  in  buildings  where  animals  are  stalled.  The  east  of  the 
building  was  not  as  well  preserved  as  the  west,  where  the  ground 
dips.  Here  the  timber  beams  stood  out  very  clearly  as  black  stains 
in  the  yellow  clay  subsoil.  There  is  a  small  hearth  (Hearth  1, 
Figs.  3,  6)  just  outside  the  south  wall.  Stratigraphically  it  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  period  as  Building  3.  Many  sherds  of  a  pottery 
vessel  in  soft  pink-buff  ware,  decorated  with  a  freestanding  mural 
crown,  were  found  in  this  building  {see  p.  38  and  Fig.  16). 

Rectangular  Pit  (No.  9) 

Building  3  was  burnt  down  at  the  end  of  Period  II.  There  is  a 
burnt  layer  at  this  level  in  the  surrounding  trenches  (Layer  25, 
Section  A-B),  and  a  large  shallow  straight-sided  angular  pit  was 
dug  12  feet  to  the  north  (Figs.  3,  6  and  Section  E-F,  Fig.  4)  and  filled 
apparently  immediately  with  what  looks  like  debris  from  this  fire. 

Ditch  System 

Building  3  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  arms  of  a  fenced  ditch 
system  (Figs.  3,  6).  They  are  three  feet  wide  and  average  2  ft.  6  in. 
in  depth  below  the  natural  clay,  except  for  the  southern  end,  where 
there  is  a  well-cut  V-shaped  sump,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  4  in. 
deep.  The  northern  arm  has  posts  set  right  into  it,  four  feet  apart, 
but  the  western  arm  has  posts  on  its  northern  edge.  The  filling  of 
this  system,  as  described  above,  is  black  and  sticky,  and  may  well 
be  the  remains  of  dung  (Layer  22,  Section  C-D,  Fig.  4).  When  they 
were  half  full  the  ditches  were  given  a  clay  seal,  and  then  deposition 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

Fragment  by  the  South-East  Gate  (Fig.  3) 

In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  site,  slighted  by  the  bath-drain 
and  therefore  earlier  than  it,  there  is  a  small  corner  of  an  otherwise 
vanished  masonry  structure  with  two  post-holes  beside  it  (Plate  V(a)) . 

*^  In  all  dimensions  the  north-south  measurement  is  given  first. 
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It  has  been  assigned  to  Period  II  because  there  is  no  very  early 
pottery  associated  with  it,  nor  would  one  expect  masonry  work  in 
Period  I  antedating  the  timber  work  of  Period  II. 

Dating 

The  samian  from  the  lowest  levels  of  the  drainage-ditch  system 
ranges  from  a.d.  75  to  120.  It  was  probably  deposited  about  the 
latter  date.  On  a  civil  site  in  this  rural  area  one  would  not  expect 
the  owners  to  have  a  very  quick  turn-over  of  their  material  goods, 
and  fine  tableware  might  be  in  use  for  40  to  50  years  before  ending 
up  in  the  midden.  The  coarse  pottery  from  the  foundations  of 
Building  3  tells  the  same  story;  it  is  a  Trajanic-Hadrianic  group 
with  Flavian  survivals.  A  denarius  of  Vespasian  (No.  367),  from  the 
footings  of  the  north  wall  of  Building  3,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
date  c.  A.D.  120.  The  multiple  coil-spring  fibula  (Fig.  14,  No.  1), 
carries  the  argument  further,  since  it,  too,  can  be  dated  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century  and  is  unhkely  to  have  been  brand  new  when  dis- 
carded. The  two  other  brooches  (Fig.  14,  Nos.  2  and  4)  from 
Building  3  belong  to  the  middle  or  end  of  Period  II.  The  second  half 
of  the  period  is  better  dated  [see  p.  56),  for  the  upper  layer  of  the 
drainage  ditches  starts  after  a.d.  160,  and  continues  until  c.  a.d.  200. 
(The  latest  possible  date  a.d.  220  for  the  sherd  by  qvartvs  seems 
too  late  in  this  context,  as  it  would  give  a  disproportionately  long 
fife  to  Building  3  and  would  correspondingly  imply  a  very  rapid 
sequence  of  events  during  Period  III  for  which  there  is  no  other 
evidence.) 

Period  III,  c.  a.d.  200  to  220 

This  is  one  of  the  main  stages  in  the  hfe  of  the  villa  and  marks  a 
break  with  what  had  gone  before.  Old  structures  were  demolished 
and  the  site  tidied  up.  The  Period  II  ditches  were  filled  to  the  top 
with  rammed  stones. 

Two  main  buildings  were  laid  out,  an  aisled  house  on  the  west 
and  a  bath  house  on  the  east,  some  126  feet  apart.  The  ground  between 
them  was  divided  by  a  strong  fence  set  in  stone  foundations,  and  to 
the  west  and  south  the  area  was  bounded  by  a  low  wall.  In  the 
centre,  against  the  south  boundary,  was  built  what  is  interpreted  as 
a  small  apse-shaped  shrine  inside  a  timber  structure  (Building  5). 

The  layout  is  not  strictly  rectangular.  The  fence  and  Building  6 
are  aligned  almost  due  north,  but  Buildings  1  and  5  deviate  to  the 
west  by  9  degrees. 

Fence 

The  fence,  which  divides  the  villa  down  the  middle  (Fig.  3), 
consists  of  foundations  of  random  stone,  not  pitched,  2  ft.  3  in. 
wide,  with  stakeholes  {see  p.  12)  at  12  foot  intervals;  the  first  one  is 
at  the  junction  with  the  boundary  wall.  It  has  been  traced  northwards 
for  128  feet.  There  is  a  possible  return  to  the  east  at  206  feet,  but 
evidence  is  fragmentary  in  this  heavily  cultivated  part  of  the  garden. 
The  way  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  villa  are  enclosed  seems  to 
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Fig.  7. — Building  1,  Periods  III-V. 

emphasise  their  different  functions;  perhaps  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  stockyard  round  the  aisled  house  had  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  private  area  round  the  bath  block,  each  with  their  separate 
entrances. 

Building  7 

The  aisled  house^^  (Figs-  3,  4,  7)  measures  externally  100  ft.  by 
40  ft.  Its  walls  are  made  of  pitched  rubble  set  in  courses,  only 
1  ft.  8  in.  wide  above  the  offsets  and  therefore  clearly  intended 
as  dwarf  walls  for  a  timber  superstructure.   Most  of  the  south  wall 


"Smith,  J.  T.,  'Romano-British  Aisled  Houses,'  Arch.  J.,   CXX   (1963), 
1-27. 
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overlies  the  filled-in  ditch  of  Period  II  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
single  course  of  tiles  cemented  over  the  stone  capping  (Section  C-D). 
The  south-west  corner  has  quoin  stones  laid  alternately  as  headers 
and  stretchers;  the  south-east  comer  lacks  these,  being  buttressed 
instead.  The  north-west  corner  has  been  traced  in  a  trench  on  the 
edge  of  the  tennis  court.  Only  the  foundations  of  this  period  survive, 
owing  to  extensive  alterations  in  the  next  period.  No  information 
on  Room  4  could  be  recovered.  A  further  cutting  in  the  edge  of  the 
bank  traced  the  east  wall  at  a  point  where  it  has  a  slot  for  an  upright 
post.  This,  with  evidence  in  the  Period  V  wall  beside  it,  which  will 
be  discussed  below  (p.  28),  suggests  that  there  was  a  door  here. 

Room  1  was  10  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  had  a  change  of  flooring  20  feet 
from  the  south  wall  where  there  is  a  post-hole  four  feet  from  the 
east  wall,  showing  that  it  may  have  been  partitioned.  The  floors 
themselves  have  gone,  but  the  north  end  has  an  opus  signinum 
matrix  and  a  few  loose  tesserae,  while  the  south  end  has  closely 
packed  random  broken  tiles  set  in  opus  signinum,  suggesting  the 
base  of  a  tiled  floor.  There  is  an  external  door  from  the  south, 
five  feet  wide,  and  on  the  threshold  below  the  floor  lay  a  complete 
folded  beaker  (Fig.  20,  No.  50).  A  pear-shaped  tile  (Plate  I  (a)), 
15  inches  long  by  11  inches  wide,  with  a  single  nail  hole,  was  bonded 
into  the  south  wall  to  serve  as  a  base  for  a  doorpost.  This  is  the  only 
one  to  have  been  found  on  the  site  or,  indeed,  anywhere  outside  the 
Wykehurst  tile  kiln,  where  fragments  of  such  a  tile  were  found  in 
1936  and  reconstructed  by  R.  G.  Goodchild.^"*  Another  door,  4  ft. 
9  in.  wide,  led  into  Room  2,  up  one  step. 

Room  2  is  12  feet  wide.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  how  long  it 
was.  The  wall  dividing  it  from  Room  1  was  stone,  but  between  it 
and  Room  3  the  partition  was  clay,  one  foot  wide.  It  had  a  floor  of 
clayey  mortar  with  offsets  at  the  wall's  edge,  suggesting  wooden 
planks  over  it. 

Room  3  was  12  feet  wide.  It  could  have  been  partitioned  at  20 
foot,  like  Room  1;  there  is  a  post-hole  in  a  similar  position,  seven 
feet  from  the  east  wall.  It  had  a  beaten  earth-floor  with  no  wall 
offsets.  A  very  worn  bronze  as  of  Trajan  (No.  036)  was  found  on 
the  floor  {see  p.  35). 

Building  6  (Figs.  3,  5,  8,  13) 

During  Period  III  Building  6  was  a  bath-house  with  two  adjoining 
timber  rooms  to  the  north.  The  overall  dimensions  were  68  ft.  by 
38  ft.  externally.  It  was  built  on  two  levels,  the  floors  of  the  timber 
part  being  about  nine  inches  higher  than  those  in  the  masonry  part. 
Work  must  have  started  first  on  the  timber  rooms,  because  the  error 
which  developed  when  trenches  were  cut  into  the  cobbled  hard- 
standing  {see  p.  7)  to  take  the  sleeper  beams  is  continued  in  the 
masonry  work. 

"  Goodchild,  R.  G.,  op.  cit.,  93-4. 
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Timber  Part.  The  presence  of  these  rooms  was  proved  by  cutting 
small  sections  through  the  later  tessellated  floors  across  the  beam 
trenches  which  had  been  noticed  as  sagging  troughs  in  the  floors' 
surfaces.  These  sections  revealed  well-cut  rectangular  sleeper 
trenches  averaging  1  ft.  10  in.  wide  and  11  inches  deep  (Plate  II  (a)). 
The  sleeper  beams  were  no  longer  there;  they  had  been  taken  out 
during  the  reconstruction  of  Period  IV  and  the  cavities  filled  with 
builders'  rubbish.  This  had  consolidated,  causing  the  troughs  in  the 
mosaic  and  tesserae. 

Room  13  (approximately  27  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.).  It  had  a  clay  floor. 
The  sleeper  trench  of  its  west  wall  is  not  level;  it  rises  to  the  north 
by  10  inches.  All  the  other  sleeper  trenches  are  level  to  within 
3|  inches.  In  the  north-west  the  comer-post  seating  was  found 
made  of  four  large  stones  and  one  smaller  one  pitched  downwards 
to  a  centre  of  rectangular  plan,  2 J  in.  by  3 J  in.  The  overall  dimen- 
sions of  the  top  of  the  stones  is  1  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.,  suggesting 
an  upright,  probably  of  square  section,  also  1  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in., 
tapering  with  four  planed  sides  to  fit  into  the  deeper  rectangular 
seating  of  the  stones.  This  seating  is  three  inches  deep  and  does  not 
itself  taper,  suggesting  a  substantial  tenon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wooden  upright.  The  stone  splay  rises  up  and  outwards  for  a  further 
11  inches  at  its  highest  (to  the  top  of  the  tallest  stone).  The  down- 
ward thrust  of  the  comer  post  would  have  the  effect  of  jamming 
the  splayed  stones  firmly  against  the  surrounding  clay,  but  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  post  losing  its  verticality.  This  had,  in 
fact,  happened,  for  the  south-east  stones  of  the  seating  were  found 
to  cant  at  a  shght  angle  towards  the  south-east,  demonstrating  an 
inward  tilt  of  the  post.  No  doubt  the  post  achieved  its  final  position 
of  rest  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  wooden  house. 

This  method  of  setting  comer  posts  is  described  in  detail  because 
it  is  characteristic  of  several  others  belonging  to  Period  III.  Corners 
were  treated  differently  in  Period  IV.  The  possibility  of  a  porch  and 
an  external  door  in  the  south-west  comer  of  Room  13  was  not 
investigated  because  it  would  have  involved  removing  a  later  wall 
and  tessellated  floor. 

Room  14  (approximately  26  ft.  by  8  ft.).  Its  north-east  and 
south-east  comers  are  right  angles,  but  attempts  to  compensate  for 
the  warping  in  the  north  wall  have  produced  a  very  irregular  shape. 
A  beam  is  laid  diagonally  across  the  north-east  comer;  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  strengthen  this  comer,  since  it  was  10  inches  lower 
than  the  north-west  comer  of  Room  13.  There  was  a  clay  floor  to 
this  room  too.  A  rim-sherd  of  coarse  cooking  pot,  found  in  the 
foundations,  articulates  with  another  from  the  foundations  of 
Building  1,  tying  in  the  date  at  which  these  two  were  built  (Fig.  20, 
No.  44).  In  the  clay  packing,  inserted  when  the  eastern  sleeper 
beam  of  Room  14  was  removed,  a  blue  glass  disk  from  a  stirring  rod 
was  found  {see  p.  68). 

Masonry  Part.  In  order  to  build  the  bath-block  proper,  all  founda- 
tions were  excavated  to  depths  varying  from  3  ft.  3  in.  to  5  feet, 
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except  in  Room  9.  Although  necessary,  this  cutting  into  the  hillside 
must  have  caused  endless  trouble  because  of  the  damp  conditions. 
The  walls  at  the  southern  end  of  the  building  were  three  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  except  for  Room  1  which  was  a  flimsier  structure,  yet  even 
this  had  buttresses  at  its  southern  corners.  The  lower  courses  of 
the  walls  contain  a  fair  amount  of  re-used  tile.  There  was  a  lacing 
course  of  two  rows  of  tile  everywhere  at  floor  level;  most  of  this  has 
been  ploughed  and  gardened  away,  giving  the  illusion  that  the 
walls  stopped  just  below  the  floors. 

Room  1  was  the  stokehole  (9  ft.  by  8  ft..  Section  M-N,  Fig.  5).  Two 
flues  at  right  angles  served  Rooms  3  and  7  in  the  north,  and  the  hot 
bath  to  the  west.  The  latter  had  cheeks  made  of  alternate  layers  of 
stone  blocks  and  three  rows  of  tile.  The  hot-water  tank  probably  stood 
on  the  cheeks,  between  Rooms  2a  and  1.  This  flue  was  blocked  with 
tiles  later  on.  The  north  flue  had  cheeks  made  of  tile  set  in  opus 
signinum.  The  seating  of  a  tile  arch  survived  over  the  south  part  of 
the  flue,  but  at  the  edge  of  Room  3  the  construction  changed  to  sail- 
courses.  Fresh  water  was  probably  brought  down  to  the  house  in 
wooden  pipes  from  the  foot  of  Hareholt  Copse  where  there  is  a 
strong  spring  today.  A  narrow  rubble-filled  trench  was  found  and 
traced  for  36  feet,  heading  south,  down  hill  from  the  copse,  and  an 
iron  collar  of  the  type  used  in  joining  wooden  pipes  was  found  in 
the  stokehole. 

The  stokehole  floor  was  made  up  of  several  layers.  At  the  bottom 
sandstone  set  in  mortar  rested  on  the  natural  clay,  and  in  the  mortar 
were  bedded  two  imbrex  drains,  one  for  each  of  the  flues.  The  west 
one  was  very  fragmentary,  but  the  north  one  survived  intact.  It 
started  at  the  edge  of  Room  3,  where  it  was  wedged  against  an 
inverted  V  of  cobbles  at  the  start  of  the  hypocaust,  and  ran  down 
the  centre  of  the  flue,  bending  to  a  point  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
stokehole  where  it  was  joined  by  the  west  imbrex  drain,  and  together 
they  pierced  the  wall  to  flow  out  into  a  large  stone  drain  (Plate  1 1 1  (b) ) . 
On  top  of  the  north  imbrex  drain,  and  presumably  therefore  of  the 
west  one  too,  there  was  a  protective  layer  of  tile  set  in  mortar,  and 
over  that  a  further  layer  of  clay,  the  working  floor.  Inside  the 
imbrex  drains  was  a  certain  amount  of  soot  and  charcoal,  sucked 
back  from  the  hypocausts.  Their  purpose,  which  has  been  discussed 
fully  elsewhere,  ^^  was  to  collect  condensation  and  rising  damp  from 
the  hypocausts. 

Hot  Room  2a  (7  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft.  6  in.).  Little  can  be  said  about 
this,  as  it  was  almost  completely  robbed  by  the  nineteenth-century 
wall-builders.   The  bases  of  two  small  pilae  remain. 

Hot  Room  2  (9  ft.  3  in.  by  10  ft.  6  in.)  was  probably  separated 
from  2a  by  a  trabeated  opening;  the  evidence  for  this  was  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  foundation  of  the  east  and  west  walls,  probably  to  take 
posts.   The  east  and  west  walls  are  of  different  lengths,  so  that  the 

^'  Younge,  J.  M.,  Romano-British  Villa  Bath-Suites  and  Bath  Houses. 
Unpublished  M.A.  Thesis.   Leeds  University,  1960. 
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line  of  pilae  bases  at  the  south  end  is  crooked.  Only  one  course  of 
them  is  left  except  in  three  cases,  where  a  smaller  tile  makes  the 
next  course.  One  base  seems  to  be  missing  in  the  north-west  corner. 
No  floor  remained  in  either  room.  The  basement  floor  was  opus 
signinum  over  concrete. 

Room  11,  Hot  Plunge  Bath  (7  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.).  The  south  half  has 
been  robbed  out,  but  enough  remained  to  show  the  structure.  Its 
walls  were  alternate  layers  of  stone  blocks  and  three  courses  of  tile. 
Two  box-flue  tile  channels  brought  heat  from  the  hypocaust  through 
the  wall  from  Room  2a,  and  three  went  up  the  side  of  the  north  wall. 
One  of  them  contained  a  tile  marked  with  a  graffito ^"^  (Plate  IV). 
The  floor  of  the  bath  was  made  up  of  successive  layers  of  cobbles, 
opus  signinum,  tiles,  and  a  final  finish  all  round  of  opus  signinum. 
The  imbrex  drain  lay  under  the  flue  tile  channels,  and  lower  still  the 
drain  from  the  cold  bath  flowed  through  from  north  to  south,  collect- 
ing the  hot  bath  water  on  its  way  [see  p.  15). 

Outside  the  west  wall  there  was  an  eavesdrip  gutter  (Plate  111(a)). 
It  was  made  of  a  row  of  box  flue-tiles  laid  end  to  end.  The  air  vents 
were  blocked  in  each  case  by  a  broken  tile,  and  so  were  the  two 
ends.   Thus  a  cavity  was  formed,  into  which  moisture  could  seep. 

The  Cold  Room,  9  (11  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft.).  There  was  a  door  leading 
from  Room  13,  5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  a  step,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  9  inches 
deep,  led  down  into  the  cold  plunge  bath.  The  floor  of  Room  9  and 
the  step  were  paved  with  tesserae  and  in  the  centre  was  a  very 
simple  mosaic  design  consisting  of  squares  made  up  of  seven  rows 
of  nine  tesserae  each  (Plate  11(b)),  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
lattice,  two  tesserae  wide,  originally  filled  with  some  contrasting 
material.  Whether  this  was  tesserae  of  white  chalk,  which  have  since 
dissolved  away,  or  cement,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  for  reasons 
discussed  on  p.  26.  The  gaps,  when  found,  were  filled  with  mud, 
under  which  lay  the  opus  signinum  matrix  for  the  whole  floor.  The 
mosaic  cubes  were  smaller  than  normal,  each  about  f  in.  square. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  room  was  a  recess,  3  ft.  by  2  ft., 
for  the  latrine.  It  was  about  9  inches  lower  than  floor  level,  to 
accommodate  a  shallow  trough,  either  lead-lined  or  cement  rendered. 
The  waste  pipe  had  been  removed,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  wall  which 
led  out  to  a  junction  with  the  bath  drain. 

Room  10.  The  Cold  Plunge  Bath  (8  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.).  The 
floor  was  only  1  ft.  3  in.  below  the  top  of  the  step  from  Room  9 
(so  that  a  better  description  might  be  'cold  shower').  It  was  rendered 
with  opus  signinum  over  tiles  and  cobbles.  The  lead  waste-pipe  was 
still  in  position,  leading  through  the  south  wall  to  the  junction  box 
already  mentioned  (Plate  V(b)).  There  was  evidence  of  different  kinds 
for  four  wooden  uprights  to  support  the  framework  of  Room  10. 
First,  a  mortice-and-tenon  seating  in  the  comer  of  the  north  and 
west  walls,  then  another  in  the  centre  of  the  north  wall;  the  doorpost 
leading  into  Room  13,  supported  on  a  square  tile  phnth,  1  ft.  6  in. 

»6This  was  published  in /.ie.S.,  XLVIII  (1958),  154. 
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by  1  ft.  6  in. ;  and,  lastly,  a  gap  in  the  masonry  1  ft.  3  in.  by  9  in. 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  west  wall,  at  floor  level,  just  above  the  bath, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  seating  for  yet  another.  On  the  south  wall, 
below  floor  level,  there  was  a  sill  of  carbonised  oak  to  span  the 
drain,  still  in  position.  A  considerable  amount  of  fallen  window- 
glass  suggested  a  west-facing  window. 

Room  3  (7  ft.  by  15  ft.  6  in.)  and  Room  7  (15  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.  6  in.) 
were  two  more  heated  rooms  linked  together  by  a  trabeated  opening 
whose  tile  post-bases  were  in  position  on  the  plain  tessellated  floor. 
Here,  again,  the  hypocaust  was  of  pila  construction.  The  floor  had 
collapsed  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Room  3  and  investigation 
revealed  the  top  of  a  pila  made  of  a  broken  piece  of  sandstone  with 
the  remains  of  two  dowel  holes  in  it,  further  evidence  for  the  re-use 
of  building  materials  in  this  late  Antonine  period. 

No  doors  leading  north  could  be  traced  because  of  later  recon- 
struction in  Period  IV.  Broken  remains  of  flue  tiles  were  found  at 
the  edge  of  the  west  wall  of  Room  7.  There  was  a  2  inch  gap  for 
plaster  between  the  walls  and  the  edges  of  the  tessellated  floor  both 
here  and  in  Room  9.   No  plaster  nor  quarter-round  fillet  was  found. 

The  Bath  Drain  (Figs.  3,  8,  Plate  V  and  Section  M-N,  Fig.  5). 
Between  Rooms  10  and  11  it  was  made  of  close  set  stones  pitched 
to  form  a  V  section  with  a  cover  of  a  different,  very  soft  porous, 
sandstone,  probably  selected  specially  so  that  surface  water  could 
seep  through.  It  was  1  ft.  6  in.  wide  here,  but  south  of  Room  11 
it  widened  to  two  feet.  From  a  tile  junction  box  outside  Room  10, 
it  ran  at  an  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  bay  between  the  two  bath 
rooms,  then,  turning  south,  it  continued  in  this  direction  for  80  feet. 
During  part  of  this  course  it  was  an  open  channel,  but  at  both  northern 
and  southern  ends  it  took  the  form  of  a  culvert.  After  this  80  feet  it 
turned  abruptly  west,  the  deflection  of  the  water  being  achieved 
by  a  baffle  made  of  two  imbrices  laid  opposing  sides  up  (Plate  V(a)) 
and  it  followed  this  new  course  across  the  gate  and  under  the 
boundary  wall  to  a  point  60  feet  away,  where  it  joined  the  shrine 
drain  and  emptied  into  the  boundary  ditch  described  on  page  19. 
In  two  places,  between  Rooms  10  and  11  and  again  by  the  South- 
East  Gate,  plinths  were  set  directly  over  it  to  take  upright  posts. 
The  first  of  these  supported  a  roof  beam. 

The  Furnace  Drain  (Figs.  3,  8,  Plate  Ill(b),  and  Sections  M-N, 
0-P,  Fig.  5)  starts  at  the  east  wall  of  the  stokehole  where  it  was 
connected  with  the  two  imbrex  drains.  It  was  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  and 
flowed  south  as  a  culvert  for  28  feet.  It,  too,  was  made  of  stones 
pitched  edge  to  edge  in  V  section,  but  its  cover  was  made  of  very 
large  well-trimmed  ashlar  blocks.  On  top  of  the  culvert  flowed 
another,  open,  surface  drain.  After  28  feet  the  culvert  ran  out 
under  a  tile  to  join  the  surface  drain,  the  latter  went  on  south  for 
20  feet  more  and  then  ran  into  an  area  of  cobbles  and  hardcore 
seven  feet  wide  and  two  courses  deep.  This  is  interpreted  as  a 
Period  III  soakaway;  but  water  will  not  soak  away  readily  in  the 
non-porous  clay;  instead,  a  large  amount  of  sticky  silt  accumulated 
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Fig.  9. — South-East  Gate,  Periods  III-V. 

for  some  distance  around,  and,  as  this  was  unsatisfactory,  it  seems 
that  in  Period  IV  the  soakaway  was  lengthened  into  a  hardcore 
channel  (Section  0-P)  leading  south  for  an  unexplored  but  very 
considerable  distance,  to  flow  eventually  into  Coneyhurst  Gill.  It 
shows  up  as  a  change  of  vegetation  across  the  neighbouring  field.  A 
very  great  deal  of  brick  rubble  would  be  needed  to  make  this 
channel. 
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Building  5  {Figs.  3,  9,  Plate  VI  (b),  and  Sections  G-H  and  I-J,  Fig.  4) 
This  building  stood  half-way  between  the  aisled  house  and  the 
bath-block,  9  ft.  6  in.  north  of  the  south  boundary  and  against  the 
dividing  fence.  It  consisted  of  a  sohd  masonry  semicircle,  9  ft.  by 
8  ft.  6  in.,  with  vestiges  of  an  edging  wall.  It  was  at  least  five  courses 
deep,  of  pitched  stone,  and  appeared  to  be  a  large  basin  rendered 
with  opus  signinum.  Immediately  north-west  of  the  semicircle  a 
short  spur  wall  from  the  fence  encloses  a  sector  which  had  been 
excavated  out — possibly  to  insert  plumbing,  for  a  length  of  lead 
piping  and  two  iron  rings  were  found  here— and  had  been  filled 
back  with  builders'  rubbish  and  cobbles  set  in  sticky  clay.  A  drain, 
1  ft.  9  in.  wide,  springs  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  structure 
with  a  steep  fall  for  11  feet,  after  which  it  changes  course  to  flow 
south,  through  the  boundary  wall  and  into  the  boundary  ditch 
beyond.  It  may  be  reconstructed  as  having  had  pitched  tile  sides 
lined  with  opus  signinum  with  a  stone  cover,  possibly  changing  its 
nature  at  the  angle  where  the  section  seemed  to  show  a  wide  V- 
shaped  drain  narrowing  into  a  smaller  U-shaped  one,  suitable  for 
taking  a  wooden  pipe.  At  the  angle  a  small  crude  terra-cotta  lamp 
was  found  (Fig.  15,  No.  9)  and  lower  down  the  line  New  Forest 
pottery  showed  that  the  structure  was  in  use  until  the  end  of  the 
villa's  Ufe  (Fig.  24,  No.  142). 

The  masonry  apse  was  surrounded  by  15  post-holes  and  post-bases 
for  a  protective  structure,  with  a  curved  northern  wall,  31  ft.  6  in.  by 
15  ft.  9  in.  Four  post-holes  were  not  part  of  the  apse  shape;  two 
just  north  of  the  basin  may  have  been  supports  for  a  roof  and  two 
on  the  east  possibly  for  a  porch.  A  modem  land  drain,  running 
from  north  to  south,  may  have  removed  at  least  three  more  post- 
holes  on  the  east  side.  On  the  opposite  side  one  post  was  seated  on 
a  pUnth  on  top  of  the  drain  and  another  had  a  mortice-and-tenon 
seating  within  the  spur  wall.  Inside  the  wooden  structure  the  floor 
was  probably  tessellated;  one  small  block  of  tesserae  was  found  in 
situ,  though  elsewhere  only  the  cement  and  rubble  foundations 
survived.  A  large  number  of  loose  tesserae  lay  about  the  area, 
including  a  very  few  black  ironstone  ones. 

Across  the  south  of  the  masonry  semicircular  niche  was  a  low 
curtain  wall,  9  inches  wide  and  19  ft.  6  in.  long,  which  may  have 
retained  a  step,  and  lying  in  front  of  it,  roughly  parallel  to  the  drain, 
were  three  half-circle  tiles,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  fallen  half- 
column.  Nothing  else  was  found.  The  structure  lay  immediately 
under  the  top  soil.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  a  shrine,  but 
has  no  evidence  of  dedication.  It  cannot  be  a  water-tower,  as  it  is 
sited  downhill,  nor  a  threshing  floor,  which  uses  no  water.  It  has 
no  direct  parallels.  The  nearest  are  the  nymphaeiim  at  Chedworth^'' 
and  the  lustral  basin  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Darenth  villa. ^® 


^''J.B.A.A.,    XXIV    (1868),    131;    XXV  (1869),  219;    XXVI   (1870),   251; 
Arch.  J.,  XLIV  (1887),  334;  Bristol  &  Glos.  A.S.  Trans.,  LXXVIII  (1959),  21. 
^^Arch.  Cant.,  XXII  (1897),  49-84. 
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Boundary  Wall  and  Lane  (Figs.  1,  3,  6,  9) 

The  boundary  wall  starts  about  midway  down  the  west  side  of 
Building  1  and  42  feet  away  from  it.  Instead  of  ninning  parallel  to 
the  building,  it  goes  south-west  in  the  same  direction  as  the  main 
alignment  of  Hareholt  Lane.  The  medieval  part  of  the  present 
house  and  barn  are  also  on  this  alignment,  and  this  implies  that  the 
lane  was  there  before  any  of  them.  It  is  suggested  here  that  this  is 
the  original  approach  road  to  the  quarries  on  Pitch  Hill  and  to  the 
villa  from  Roman  Road  151.  The  parish  boundary  lies  on  it  for 
part  of  the  way  and  has  given  rise  to  the  name  Hareholt.  ^^ 

The  wall  is  three  feet  wide  where  it  starts,  made  of  pitched  rubble. 
There  is  broken  tile  along  the  whole  of  its  length,  so  it  probably 
was  either  tile-laced  or  had  a  capping  of  tiles  to  protect  the  mortar 
from  the  rain.  After  18  feet  the  gauge  changes  to  two  feet  and  stays 
at  this  width.  At  68  feet  it  curves  through  90  degrees  round  a  large 
quoin,  and  stops.  South  of  this  there  is  a  15  feet  stretch  bedded 
horizontally,  after  which  the  pitching  starts  again.  The  ground 
here  is  much  disturbed,  apparently  by  the  removal  of  large  tree 
stumps,  and  a  second  curve  of  walling  to  complete  what  looks  like 
a  gateway  could  not  be  established  beyond  all  doubt.  There  was  a 
lot  of  burnt  cob  in  this  area.  A  layer  of  trampled  grit  followed  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wall  from  the  gate  southwards. 

After  a  further  11  feet  the  wall  turns  and  runs  at  right  angles, 
due  east,  for  28  feet,  where  it  has  a  door  leading  south,  originally 
8  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  wall  goes  on  for  another  164  feet  and  then  turns 
north  to  become  the  re-entrant  of  a  gateway,  35  feet  wide.  On  the 
east  of  this  gate  it  runs  north  for  26  feet,  then  east  for  eight  feet 
and  comes  to  a  halt  between  the  two  drains  (Fig.  3).  From  here 
on  no  boundary  wall  could  be  found;  if  there  was  any  further  en- 
closure, it  probably  was  a  fence  or  hedge.  There  was  a  shght  change 
of  alignment  at  the  point  where  the  northerly  dividing  fence  joins 
it.  The  angle  is  reinforced  with  two  pad  stones,  and  from  here  on 
the  wall  is  parallel  with  the  east-west  walls  of  Building  6. 

South-East  Gate  (Figs.  3,  9,  and  Section  0-P,  Fig.  5) 

The  exact  sequence  of  events  in  the  South-East  Gate  is  difficult  to 
elucidate.  It  is  apparent  that  in  Period  III  there  was  a  row  of  columns 
16  feet  inside  the  entrance.  Four  half-circle  tiles  were  found  in  the 
bath-drain  just  downhill  from  the  plinth  which  spans  it  (Plate  V(a)). 
The  soft  porous  sandstone  drain-cover  was  present,  but  decayed 
here  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  more  sand  than  stone.  The  whole 
area  of  the  gate  was  rendered  with  a  rough  cement.  The  eastern 
arm  of  the  boundary  wall  had  been  demolished  to  below  ground 
level  and  it  seems  hkely  that  this  wide  gate  only  lasted  during 
Period  III,  being  reduced  to  12  ft.  6  in.  in  Period  IV  when  the 
hardcore  channel  was  laid  down.  If  a  row  of  posts  was  set  up  to 
support  a  hurdle  or  fence  across  the  hne  of  the  gateway  it  would 
not  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  and  these  posts  would  seem  to  have 
been  set  up  in  Period  IV  and  renewed  more  than  once. 

i»  Place  Names  of  Surrey  (1934),  243.   Hareholt  means  boundary  wood. 
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The  Boundary  Ditch  (Figs.  3,  6) 

This  is  four  feet  wide  with  steeply  sloping  sides,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  parallel  to  the  boundary  wall  and  seven  feet  south 
of  it.  It  starts  just  outside  the  south-west  door  in  the  wall,  and  is 
150  feet  long,  changing  alignment  when  the  wall  does  so.  The  east 
end  is  11  ft.  6  in.  west  of  the  South-East  Gate.  It  is  shallow  at  both 
ends,  draining  to  a  maximum  measured  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
present  ground  level  opposite  the  centre  of  Building  2.  Here  it 
seems  to  turn  and  run  out  downhill  to  the  south. 

As  well  as  serving  the  bath  and  shrine  drains  as  described  on  pp. 
15  and  17,  the  ditch  was  used  by  two  lesser  drains  in  the  west.  The 
■drain  from  the  burnt-out  Building  3  was  apparently  still  in  use,  as 
it  ran  straight  south,  under  the  boundary  wall  which  spans  it  with 
an  untrimmed  sill-stone  approximately  2  ft.  3  in.  square.  The  other 
small  drain  could  only  be  traced  for  a  short  distance.  It  ran  through 
the  boundary  wall  13  feet  from  the  south-west  door.  The  wall 
•subsequently  collapsed  here  and  was  mended  with  opus  signinum 
which  sealed  this  drain. 

In  one  place  the  ditch  cuts  through  the  edge  of  two  co joined 
Period  II  rubbish  pits.  In  consequence  it  was  revetted  here  with 
pitched  stones,  cement  and  an  outer  edge  of  tile. 

Ten  feet  east  of  the  south-east  corner  of  Building  2  the  ditch 
'Contained  six  half-circle  tiles,  while  three  more  lay  on  the  berm 
between  it  and  the  boundary  wall. 

Part  of  the  upper  half  of  a  rotary  quern  was  found  in  the  ditch 
at  the  east  end.  It  was  made  of  sandstone,  said  to  be  similar  to  that 
quarried  at  Merstham  {see  page  36). 

Dating  [Start  of  Period) 

There  are  two  sealed  groups  of  pottery  to  date  the  end  of  Period  II 
and  the  start  of  Period  III ;  Layer  6  (shown  in  the  samian  report  as 
the  end  of  Period  II),  which  is  the  clay  seal  laid  over  the  burning, 
and  Layer  16a,  a  small  group  obtained  from  under  the  south  wall 
of  Building  I,  over  the  stone  capping  of  the  drainage  ditch.  The 
samian  from  Layer  6  is  early,  a.d.  80-120,  but  the  accompanying 
wares,  including  mortaria  and  Nene  Valley  sherds,  are  late-Antonine. 
In  Layer  16a  both  the  coarse  pottery  and  the  single  sherd  of  samian 
are  late  second  to  early  third  century,  and  so  are  the  other  groups 
from  Period  III  foundations  {see  Figs.  19,  20,  and  p.  57).  For  this 
reason,  and  because  of  the  late  samian  among  the  Period  II  pottery, 
a  date  around  a.d.  200  would  seem  to  be  suitable.  The  two  coins 
Nos.  036  and  310  confirm  the  general  dating  {see  pp.  11  and  35). 

The  long  life  of  samian  on  this  site  is  exemplified  by  the  bowl  of 
BIRAGILLVS  (Fig.  26,  Nos.  11-13,  and  p.  62),  dated  c.  a.d.  75-95, 
which  was  found  in  the  upper  level  of  the  Period  II  drainage-ditch, 
in  the  lowest  level  of  the  surface  bath-drain  of  Building  6  (Layer 
10  M,  Section  M-N),  in  the  small  pit  west  of  Building  1  (Pit  8), 
and  in  the  pit  outside  the  west  boundary- wall  (Pit  1).  Associated 
with  it  in  the  bath-drain  'and  in  Pit  8  was  the  bowl  of  Form  37, 
Fig.  26,  No.  10,  dated  c.  a.d.  150-90. 
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Period  IIIa.  c.  a.d.  210-220 

Building  1  (Figs.  3,  7,  and  Sections  A-B,  C-D,  Fig.  4) 

In  this  period  Room  2  was  done  away  with.  Its  side  walls  were 
demolished  and  a  new  masonry  one  built  up  the  centre,  with  quoins 
at  the  corner  where  it  springs  from  the  south  waU.  As  a  result 
Room  1  became  16  feet  wide  and  its  floor  was  raised  to  the  same 
level  as  the  others,  possibly  with  wooden  boards,  because  a  large 
nail  was  found,  still  stuck  in  the  side  of  the  wall  above  the  offset. 
If  Room  1  was  partitioned  earlier,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so 
now  on  the  same  alignment,  because  a  partition  would  run  through 
the  middle  of  a  new  door,  9  feet  wide  with  a  tiled  threshold  leading 
into  Room  3.  The  latter  was  now  20  ft.  6  in.  wide  with  posts  down 
the  middle.  Its  earth  floor  remained  unchanged,  and  on  the  floor 
was  found  a  set  of  seven  shallow  pottery  dishes,  aU  of  about  the 
same  size  (Fig.  21,  Nos.  82-88). 

The  fate  of  Building  1  at  the  close  of  Period  III  could  have  been 
foreseen.  As  time  went  on,  the  filling  of  the  underlying  ditch  settled 
and  the  south-west  comer  of  the  house  sagged  out  over  it  until  it 
finally  collapsed,  probably  starting  a  fire  as  it  did  so;  there  was  an 
area  of  burning  in  Room  3. 

Dating  {Duration  of  Period  III) 

Most  of  the  pottery  in  the  occupation  levels  of  Period  III  has  a 
late  second-century  to  early  third-century  date.  In  placing  Period 
Ilia  from  about  a.d.  210  to  220  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
various  alterations  which  took  place  in  Building  1  before  its  collapse. 

The  meagre  coin  series  is  not  helpful  [see  p.  35).  There  is  a 
sestertius  of  an  uncertain  emperor  (No.  322),  dated  approximately 
to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  outside  the  south-west  corner 
of  Building  1;  a  denarius  of  Trajan  (No.  167),  a.d.  103-111,  from 
an  otherwise  sterile  trench  east  of  the  Period  III  bath-drain,  which 
is  unrelated  to  any  occupation  layer,  and  two  brass  coins,  whose 
condition  is  such  that  no  identification  could  be  attempted,  from 
the  boundary  wall  near  the  west  gate. 

Period  IV,  c.  a.d.  220-280 

Building  1  (Figs.  3,  7,  10,  11,  and  Section  E-F,  Fig.  4) 

As  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  south-west  comer.  Building  1 
was  rebuilt  12  feet  further  north.  The  south  end  was  demolished 
and  sealed  under  a  layer  of  strong  mottled  orange  clay  (Layer  15, 
Sections  A-B  and  C-D).  The  new  masonry  was  of  very  good  quality. 
The  south  wall,  1  ft.  9  in.  wide  with  6  inch  offsets,  had  foundations 
of  squared  rubble  laid  in  horizontal  courses;  the  east  and  west  walls 
were  built  up  against  the  outer  edges  of  their  predecessors,  1  ft.  9  in. 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  respectively.  The  latter  had  a  two-foot  drainage 
gully  beside  it;  the  former  had  no  gully,  but  continued  to  the  south 
to  become  the  east  wall  of  a  further  building,  No.  2. 

The  new  Building  1  measured  101  ft.  by  45  ft.  externally.  At  the 
north-west  end,  in  the  bank  of  the  tennis  court,  it  stands  seven 
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courses  high,  possibly  the  whole  of  its  original  height,  for  again  it 
clearly  had  a  timber  superstructure.  In  this  comer  (Fig.  10)  a  large 
plain  ashlar  block,  at  least  3  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.,20  is  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  axis  projecting  2  ft.  3  in.  beyond  the  swelling 
foundations  of  the  west  wall,  as  a  pad  stone  to  support  a  timber 
upright.  Another  projects  similarly  two  feet  to  the  north.  In  the 
next  course  the  masonry  does  not  come  up  to  the  corner.  Both  the 
north  and  west  walls  stop  short  of  a  central  cavity  which  is  ringed 
inside  at  the  bottom  with  a  row  of  very  small  stones.  In  the  next  and 
succeeding  courses  there  are  no  more  small  stones  but  the  walls 
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Fig.  12. — Building  2.    Detail  of  Timber  and  Masonry  Work. 

are  built  up  to  the  edges  of  this  cavity  in  usual  masonry.  These 
features  suggest  that  a  strong  oak  post,  1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  2  in., 
with  an  untrimmed  butt,  has  been  inserted  as  a  comer  post.  The 
row  of  small  stones  would  serve  as  a  cup  for  the  rounded  underside 
of  the  butt — it  is  usual  to  char  these  butts  against  rot.  The  post 
would  be  tied  in  to  the  roof  timbers  with  a  plate  higher  up. 

The  south-west  comer  did  not  show  any  seating  for  a  corner  post 
in  the  three  courses  remaining,  but  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  corner  was 
a  large  padstone  projecting  outwards  from  the  south  wall  (Fig.  11), 
suggesting  that  timbers  here,  on  the  downward  slope,  may  have  been 
set  close  together.  In  the  south-east  corner  there  was  a  padstone 
4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  corner,  projecting  inwards,  and  with  it  two  slots 


^  Its  exact  measurement  is  not  known,  a^  the  wall  was  not  taken  down. 
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in  the  walling,  staggered  by  3  inches;  one  on  the  inside  9  in.  by  1  ft., 
and  one  on  the  outside  10|  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.,  separated  from  each 
other  by  6  inches  of  rubble. 

Room  7  was  still  16  feet  wide,  as  in  Period  Ilia.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  north  it  extended.  No  floor  was  found.  It  was  connected 
with  Room  3,  as  before,  by  a  door  9  feet  wide. 

Room  3  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  in  this  period,  apart  from 
being  shifted  northwards.  The  door  between  these  rooms  was  partly 
blocked  at  a  later  date  by  a  rough  wall,  reducing  its  width  to  four 
feet.  When  this  was  taken  down  a  small  sherd  of  green  lead-glazed 
pottery,  dated  to  c.  1250-1350,  was  found  in  the  lowest  course, 
above  the  Roman  tiled  threshold.  This  indicates  that  a  medieval 
building  of  some  kind  was  constructed  on  the  Roman  foundations 
{see  pp.  38  and  62). 

Rooms  4  and,  5.  A  partition  wall,  one  foot  wide,  was  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  north  wall  of  Period  III,  but  the  levelling  of  the 
tennis  court  had  removed  nearly  all  information  about  these  rooms. 
Room  5  had  a  cream-coloured  cement  floor. 

Building  2  (Figs.  3,  6,  12,  Plate  1(b),  and  Section  C-D,  Fig.  4) 

This  was  another  aisled  structure,  slightly  irregular  in  shape, 
measuring  34  ft.  6  in.  by  74  ft.  6  in.  There  is  no  sign  of  its  having 
ever  had  a  domestic  role.  Its  walls  were  1  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  east 
wall  was  an  extension  of  the  east  wall  of  Building  1 ;  the  south  one 
made  use  of  the  pre-existing  boundary  wall.  The  north  wall  was 
laid  over  Building  3;  the  latter's  sill  beam,  1  ft.  3  in.  wide,  had 
survived,  apparently  still  capable  of  bearing  weight,  for  the  founda- 
tions of  Building  2  followed  its  line  for  1 1  feet,  after  which  the  builders 
seem  to  have  realised  that  to  cross  the  timber  at  the  corner  would 
make  for  a  very  weak  point  in  their  new  building,  for  the  wall 
deviates  south  from  its  foundations  by  1  ft.  6  in.  and  spans  the 
returning  beam  with  a  large  ashlar  sill  10  in  by  2  ft.,  similar  to  that 
in  the  boundary  wall  [see  p.  19).  The  corner  of  the  wooden  beams 
could  be  used  to  support  the  post  for  a  door  three  feet  wide,  the  other 
door-post  being  seated  in  a  cavity,  1  ft.  6  in.  by  10  in.,  over  a  pad- 
stone  and  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  a  single  row  of  stones,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  north-west  corner-post  of  Building  1.  It  was 
buttressed  on  the  west  by  a  stone  plinth  1  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  (Fig.  12). 
These  projecting  door-posts  would  mask  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
north  wall,  which  now  returned  to  its  proper  alignment. 

There  were  two  large  doors  in  the  gable  ends,  one  8  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
facing  east,  with  two  tile  post-bases  on  the  inside;  the  other,  facing 
west,  was  at  least  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  probably  also  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  had  a 
door-sill  on  the  outside  made  of  a  timber  beam,  still  surviving,  set 
in  opus  signinum.  These  doors  line  up  with  the  west  gate  in  the 
boundary  wall. 

The  tiled  roof  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  seven  oak  posts  set  in 
deep  stone-packed  holes.  Their  carbonised  timber  has  survived  and 
each  has  two  crossed  nails  projecting  on  either  side  near  the  base  to 
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grip  the  cement  grouting  within  the  hole.  They  stand,  on  average, 
five  feet  from  the  side  walls  and  there  is  evidence  for  partitioning 
17  feet  from  the  west  end.  In  the  north-west  corner  there  was  a 
cobbled  floor  with  a  straight  edge  17  feet  from  the  north  wall.  Else- 
where the  floor  was  made  of  cement  mixed  with  grit  and  broken 
pottery  sherds.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  work- 
shop. There  was  a  large  hearth  opposite  the  east  door  and  only  six 
feet  away  from  it.  It  was  screened  from  draught  by  a  rough  wall 
of  stones.  A  large  storage  jar  was  set  into  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  hearth.  One  use  to  which  the  hearth  had  evidently  been  put 
was  lead-working,  probably  for  plumbing  and  household  repairs. 
There  were  splashes  of  lead  and  bronze  all  over  the  floor,  just  north 
of  the  hearth,  and  also  strips  of  lead  ready  to  be  melted  down.  In 
the  middle  of  the  building,  against  the  north  wall,  was  a  tesserae 
dump  surrounded  by  brick  dust.  Evidently  tiles  had  been  chipped 
to  shape  and  stacked  here.  Several  fragments  of  glass  decorated 
with  scallop-shell  ornament  were  found  both  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  this  building  and  just  outside  it  {seep.  64  and  Plate  VI(a)). 

Building  6  (Figs.  3,  8,  13,  and  Sections  K-L,  M-N,  Fig.  4) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Building  6,  the  original  bath-house,  was 
converted  into  a  small  winged  corridor  house,  a  plan  fashionable  in 
villas.   It  now  measured  68  ft.  6  in.  by  42  ft. 

Room  7  stayed  in  use  as  a  stoke-hole  but  now  only  fired  north- 
wards. The  flue  of  the  hot  bath  was  blocked  and  its  side  walls  were 
pulled  do\vn.  The  north  flue  was  lengthened  by  three  feet  to  give  a 
better  draught  and  the  furnace  floor  got  a  clean  layer  of  clay  and 
was  shifted  back  three  feet. 

Rooms  3  and  7  remained  in  use  as  before. 

Rooms  2  and  2a.  The  hypocausts  of  these  rooms,  together  with  the 
party  wall  with  Room  11,  were  removed  and  the  gaping  hole  was 
filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  stone  and  opus  signinum  to  form  one 
L-shaped  room  with  an  opus  signinum  floor.  Outside,  the  bath 
drain  was  covered  with  a  heap  of  the  same  mix,  stretching  28  feet 
southwards. 

Rooms  9  and  10.  Half  of  Room  9  and  Room  10  were  demolished, 
though  their  north  walls  were  retained.  The  cold  bath  was  filled  up 
with  raked-out  soot  from  the  furnace  and  with  broken-up  mosaic. 
A  new  wall,  1  ft.  3  in.  wide,  was  built  down  the  middle  of  Room  9, 
in  line  with  the  edge  of  Room  4. 

Room  6.  The  timber  structure,  Rooms  13  and  14,  went  too,  the 
sill  beams  being  removed  as  described  on  page  12.  Where  there 
had  probably  been  a  wooden  porch,  there  was  now  a  masonry  one, 
T-shaped,  12  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.,  giving  on  to  a  corridor  five  feet  wide 
which  ran  through  to  the  back  of  the  house.  The  tessellated  floor 
was  made  with  the  usual  tile  cubes,  but  over-fired  ones  had  been 
selected  to  make  it  predominantly  blue,  in  contrast  to  all  the  others. 
Two  steps  up  from  the  porch  led  into  Room  5  which,  with  Room  4, 
was  on  a  level  one  foot  higher. 
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Period    3 


Fig.    13. — Building  6,   an   Alternative   Reconstruction   of  the   Roof. 
(Drawing  by  Dr.  Norman  Davey.) 

Room  5  was  designed  as  a  projecting  L-shaped  wing  to  balance 
the  converted  Rooms  2  and  11.  It  measured  approximately  15  ft. 
by  13  ft.  3  in.  and  had  a  red  tessellated  floor.  A  door,  five  feet  wide, 
led  into  Room  4.  Presumably  there  was  a  wooden  threshold,  for  the 
tesserae  were  not  continuous. 
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Outside  Room  5  a  semi-circular  plinth  of  stones,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  had  been  set  against  the  south-west  wall.  While  this  could 
have  been  the  base  for  an  ornamental  attached  column,  that  would 
not  have  matched  with  anything  on  the  south  wing,  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  the  place  where  a  rain-water  butt  stood,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  eavesdiip  gutter. 

Room  4  measured  20  ft.  6  in.  by  23  ft.  3  in.  It  was  the  principal 
room  in  the  house  and  had  a  small  geometric  mosaic  9  ft.  9  in.  by 
11  ft.,  set  in  a  red  tessellated  border  (Plate  VII).  The  mosaic^^  was 
composed  of  quarter  inch  square  cubes  of  red  tile,  pale  yeUow  sand- 
stone and  a  buff-coloured  soft  iron  deposit  known  as  siltstone,  which 
is  found  in  nodules  in  the  wealden  cldcy.  These  three  coloured  sub- 
stances were  the  only  ones  found.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  fourth 
to  give  one  more  row  of  colour  and  to  make  the  background,  but  it 
was  missing.  Its  place  was  taken  by  plain  opus  signinum.  Originally 
it  was  thought  that  there  might  have  been  white  chalk  tesserae  and 
that  these,  after  subjection  first  to  a  fire  and  then  to  weathering, 
could  have  broken  up  and  decomposed  completely.  But  if  this  had 
been  so  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  floor  would  show 
small  cavities  where  they  had  been  set,  and  this  is  not  the  case; 
the  optis  signinum  matrix  of  the  floor  is  flush  with  the  existing 
tesserae  in  the  gaps  between  the  designs,  which  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  never  were  any  others  and  that  here  is  a 
partial  mosaic,  set  in  cement.  It  is  difficult  to  visuahse  how  the 
pattern  could  have  stood  out  against  a  red  cement  background, 
unless  perhaps  the  opus  signinum  was  painted  over  in  some  way  to 
give  contrast.  A  search  has  been  made  for  contemporary  parallels 
for  partial  mosaics,  but  none  have  been  found. 

The  design  of  the  floor  is  not  uncommon.  It  has  its  origins  in 
Italy;  first  in  mosaics  of  the  Tarentum  School  in  the  so-called 
House  of  Bacchus  at  Stabiae,  dated  possibly  to  the  first  century,  and 
later  in  an  Antonine  floor  from  Prima  Porta. ^^  It  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  'rug'  around  the  Orpheus  pavement  at  Woodchester^^  and 
again  in  a  'rug'  assigned  on  stylistic  and  other  groimds  to  possibly 
c.  A.D.  300,  in  a  building  in  the  Palastplatz,  Trier. 2''  There  are  also 
many  known  variants.  All  the  elements  of  this  design  can  be  found 
rearranged  in  a  different  pattern  in  Room  22,  House  1,  Insula  XIV 
at  Silchester,^^  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  town  provided  the  work- 
men who  laid  the  Rapsley  floor. 


-•  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  D.  J.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  for  much  help 
and  advice  over  the  mosaic.  He  is  not  responsible,  however,  for  the  conclusions 
I  have  drawn. 

"  Blake,  M.  E.,  'Roman  Mosaics  of  the  2nd  Century  in  Italy,'  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  XIII  (1936),  PI.  25,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

^^  Lysons,  Samuel,  Roman  Antiquities  at  Woodchester  (1797),  Pis.  VII 
IX  and  X. 

^*  Parlasca,  K.,  'Die  romischen  Mosaiken  in  Deutschland,'  Romisch- 
Germanische  Kommission,  XXIII  (1959),  50  and  PI.  50.2. 

i^  Arch.,  LV  (1895),  215-66. 
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Window-glass  was  lying  on  the  floor  near  the  centre  of  the  east 
wall  {see  p.  69).  There  was  no  underfioor  heating.  The  mosaic  was 
laid  in  a  thin  layer  of  opus  signinum  overlying  a  3-inch  layer  of 
clayey  mortar.  The  tesserae  of  the  surround  had  a  thin  skin  of 
cement  on  their  under  sides  and  they  had  been  set  straight  into  the 
mortar.  Possibly  the  mortar  was  once  thicker  and  has  consolidated, 
like  everything  else.  In  any  event,  it  lay  directly  above  the  cobbles 
and  beam  slots  and  was  inadequate  for  its  purpose.  As  time  went  by 
the  floor  became  very  uneven.  When  it  was  excavated  the  original 
unevenness  had  been  so  aggravated  by  the  dampness  of  the  site 
and  the  weight  of  the  collapsed  superstructure  that  it  was  barely 
recognisable  as  a  mosaic  floor  at  all. 

Room  4  had  higher  masonry  walls  than  the  rest  of  the  house. 
They  survive  three  courses  high  and  a  lacing  course  has  sUpped  off 
sideways.  The  volume  of  fallen  stone  removed  from  the  room  in 
course  of  excavation  was  enough  for  three  more  courses.  The  two 
northern  corners  were  made  up  of  ashlar  quoins  laid  alternately  as 
headers  and  stretchers.  Outside  the  north-east  corner  the  ground 
was  very  marshy  and  the  foundations  took  the  form  of  a  raft  of 
ashlar  padstones  and  mortar  extending  for  16  feet  {see  Section  K-L). 
The  south-east  corner  of  the  room's  foundations  diverged  from  the 
wall  by  almost  a  foot  eastwards.  They  were  laid  on  top  of  the  timber 
beam  slot,  which  was  out  of  line  {see  p.  12). 

Dating 

Layer  15  has  a  closed  group  of  pottery,  marking  the  end  of  Period 
III  and  the  start  of  Period  IV  (Fig.  21  and  p.  47).  Its  samian  is  dated 
from  A.D.  160  to  220  and  the  coarse  pottery  corresponds  with  it. 
A  date  around  a.d.  220  is  likely  for  the  start  of  Period  IV,  for  the 
reasons  given  on  p.  20,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  the  mosaic  in 
Room  4,  Building  6;  it  does  not  give  any  indication  of  being  added 
after  Room  4  was  first  built,  and  a  mosaic  of  this  type  in  a  country 
house  should  be  dated  as  near  to  a.d.  200  as  possible.  On  existing 
knowledge,  mosaics  in  Britain  date  mainly  either  to  the  second  or 
the  fourth  century,  and  a  date  much  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  a.d.  is  on  general  grounds  unlikely. 

The  only  coins  found  in  Period  IV  layers  are  a  sestertius  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (No.  267,  see  p.  35),  a.d.  169-170,  from  the  bottom  silt  in 
the  hard-core  channel  by  the  south-east  gate  which  had  now  been 
reduced  as  described  on  p.  18,  and  a  brass  coin  (No.  351)  whose 
condition  was  such  that  no  identification  could  be  attempted 
{see  p.  36).  The  mortarium  rim  (No.  108),  packing  one  of  the  post- 
holes,  and  the  samian  (p.  58)  bears  out  the  third-century  date. 

Period  V,  c.  a.d.  280-330 

Building  1  (Fig.  3,  7,  and  Section  E-F,  Fig.  4) 

Room  3.  There  are  only  two  scraps  of  evidence  for  Period  V  in 
Building  1.  The  first  is  in  Room  3  where,  for  a  short  distance,  an 
additional  wall  has  been  inserted  against  the  west  wall,  which  thus 
becomes  six  feet  thick.  This  new  wall  runs  up  the  side  for  10  feet, 
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then  turns  east  for  4  ft.  6  in.,  turns  north  again  and  dies  out.  It  was 
not  found  in  the  rose  bed,  so  its  return  westward  as  suggested  on  the 
plan  is  only  an  assumption. 

Aisled  houses  sometimes  had  granary  towers  in  the  comers,  but 
this  is  unhkely  here;  for  one  thing  the  rectangle  is  very  small,  for 
another  it  could  not  have  supported  much  weight  as  it  had  no 
foundations  and  overlay  the  Period  II  rectangular  pit,  though  the 
builders  probably  did  not  know  this.  No  explanation  is  offered  for 
its  purpose,  but  Room  3  seems  to  have  a  domestic  function,  as  a 
large  quantity  of  loose  tesserae  suggest  it  was  now  floored  with  them. 

Rooms  6  and  7.  The  second  piece  of  evidence  for  this  period  came 
from  the  cutting  into  the  tennis  court's  bank  to  trace  the  east  wall 
of  Building  1.  On  the  plan  the  area  is  named  Rooms  6  and  7,  though 
nothing  is  known  of  their  dimensions.  The  east  wall  was  found  to 
be  a  composite  one,  6  feet  wide.  The  component  parts  were:  (a)  the 
wall  of  Period  III,  1  ft.  9  in.,  with  a  beam  slot  inside  it  (9  in.  by 
1  ft.  6  in.) ;  (b)  the  wall  of  Period  lY,  1  ft.  9  in. ;  and  (c)  a  new  wall  of 
Period  V,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide.  The  cutting  is  laid  out  over  what  seems 
to  be  a  door.  The  inner  two  waUs  are  demolished  to  threshold  level 
and  rendered  with  opus  signinum  (under  this  rendering  were  found 
three  half-circle  tiles  and  a  broken  quernstone).  The  outer,  Period  V, 
wall  changed  from  pitched  to  horizontally  bedded  rubble  at  the 
threshold,  in  the  centre  of  the  trench.  Room  7  is  represented  by  a 
fragment  of  tessellated  floor  set  in  a  bed  of  stony  mortar,  six  inches 
thick,  resting  on  clay.  So  Building  1  had  some  sort  of  projecting 
wing  here,  at  least  in  Period  Y.  Unfortunately  the  presence  of  the 
tennis  court  precluded  further  investigation. 

Building  1  was  burnt  down  at  the  end  of  Period  V.  In  the  north- 
west corner  the  lire  had  been  fierce  enough  to  turn  some  of  the 
masonry  dark  red,  and  the  soil  surrounding  the  house  was  baked 
Uke  terra-cotta.  The  drainage  gully  at  the  southern  end  was  filled 
with  debris,  soot  and  broken  pottery  and  inside  Rooms  3  and  1 
there  was  more  ash  under  roof-fall. 


Building  4  (Fig.  3) 

Three  waUs  of  this  httle  building,  22  ft.  by  37  ft.  6  in.,  had  very 
deep  foundations,  2  ft.  6  in.  below  the  ground  level.  The  fourth, 
northern,  one  was  the  boundary  wall  whose  south  door  had  been 
narrowed  down  to  5  ft.  6  in.  to  serve  the  new  building.  At  a  distance 
of  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  north  wall  there  were  two  post-holes,  26  ft. 
6  in.  apart,  probably  put  there  to  help  support  the  roof  because  of 
the  flimsiness  of  the  north  wall.  The  west  wall  had  to  span  a  pit 
of  Period  II  and  the  builders  took  the  precaution  of  thickening  it  to 
3  feet.  The  other  two  new  walls  were  2  feet  wide.  Window-glass 
with  scraps  of  lead  [see  p.  69),  and  a  small  patch  of  very  rough 
tessellated  floor  point  to  a  domestic  use.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
buildings  to  yield  New  Forest  pottery.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
burnt  down  at  the  end. 
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Building  2  (Figs.  3,  6) 

The  south  wall  of  Building  2  began  to  bulge  outwards,  not  sur- 
prisingly, as  it  was  originally  a  boundary  wall  not  designed  for  the 
weight  of  a  roof.  Five  free-standing  buttresses  propped  it  up.  The 
east  wall  of  Building  4  served  as  a  sixth. 

Building  6  (Figs.  3,  8,  and  Section  K-L,  Fig.  5) 

Three  new  rooms  were  added,  increasing  the  building's  dimensions 
to  84  ft.  by  52  ft.  and  a  good  deal  of  patching  up  was  done. 

Room  12,  to  the  north,  was  14  ft.  6  in.  by  27  ft.  The  floor  stood 
one  foot  higher  than  in  Room  4,  and  was  made  of  cobbles.  The 
pentice  roof  was  possibly  thatched  or  shingle.  (The  only  tile  found 
here  was  a  half-round  one.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  thicken  the  adjoining  north  wall  of  Room  5  by  one  foot  and  to 
insert  an  ashlar  quoin  in  the  angle  between  these  two  rooms.  On 
the  opposite  side,  between  Rooms  12  and  8,  one  of  the  ashlar  pad- 
stones  of  the  foundations  did  duty  as  a  quoin.  Probably  the  room 
was  an  open  verandah  or  shed.  There  was  no  window-glass  and  very 
little  pottery,  apart  from  one  vessel  built  into  the  foundations  [see 
Fig.  24,  No.  137). 

Room  8.  A  corridor,  8  ft.  6  in.  by  54  ft.  6  in.,  was  built  on  to  the 
east  front.  It  had  a  central  door  5  feet  wide,  opposite  Corridor  6, 
opening  on  to  a  paved  path,  and  another  one,  6  ft.  6  in.  wide,  between 
stone  piers  at  the  southern  end,  where  a  second  paved  path  led 
south,  past  the  stokehole  and  drain. 

Room  8  had  to  contend  with  a  difference  in  level  of  about  one 
foot  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east.  This  was  met  by  building  it 
on  a  ramp  rising  gently  from  south  to  north.  At  the  crossing  with 
Room  6  it  had  a  step  down  into  the  latter  and  a  step  up  to  the  paved 
path  outside.  The  door  into  Room  4  also  had  a  step  down,  but  the 
door  into  Room  3  was  level.  Room  8  had  a  tiled  floor.  Someone 
later  hacked  this  out  with  a  pick,  but  the  jagged  edges  were  left, 
cemented  into  the  west  wall,  and  the  broken  tile  foundation  was  still 
in  place.  A  number  of  tesserae  lying  around  suggested  that  there 
might  have  been  a  pattern  of  them  let  into  the  floor  at  intervals,  as 
in  tile  floors  at  Silchester.-*^  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  window- 
glass. 

There  were  differences  between  the  northern  and  southern  halves 
of  the  outside  wall.  In  the  north  there  were  gaps — three  short  and 
one  long — along  the  top  of  the  dwarf  wall,  which  was  1  ft.  9  in. 
wide.  The  short  gaps  were  packed  at  the  bottom  with  two  layers 
of  tile;  the  long  one,  which  was  on  the  inside,  measured  15  ft.  6  in. 
by  1  ft.  They  were  recognised  as  the  seating  for  a  sleeper  beam 
and  three  uprights,  clear  evidence  of  half  timbering. 

The  southern  half  of  the  wall  was  only  1  ft.  3  in.  wide.  It  was 
made  of  pitched  rubble,  hammer-dressed  on  the  inside  only.  At  the 
outer  edge  there  was  a  fillet  of  clay  1  ft.  2  in.  wide,  at  the  base  of  the 
wall  separating  it  from  a  drainage-gully  1  ft.  10  in.  wide.    The  clay 

"■^Arch.,  LVIII  (1901),  Plate  XXVII. 
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probably  served  as  a  waterproofing  to  protect  the  foundations  from 
water  in  the  gully.  This  end  of  the  corridor  probably  had  engaged 
half-columns  at  intervals  down  the  inside;  one  half-tile  was  still  in 
position,  up  against  the  wall. 

Room  15.  The  south  wall  of  the  Period  IV  porch  was  pulled  down 
now,  to  make  a  verandah  along  the  west  front.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported on  six  posts  set  along  a  line  joining  the  tip  of  the  south  wing 
to  the  spur  wall  of  Room  6.  Where  the  tesserae  stopped,  tiles  were 
laid  for  flooring,  and  a  row  of  stones  across  the  mouth  of  the  corridor 
(which  was  5  feet  wide),  set  on  top  of  the  tesserae,  suggests  a  door 
to  keep  out  the  draught. 

Rooms  9,  7  and  3.  The  party  wall  between  Rooms  9  and  7  was 
pulled  down  and,  in  doing  so,  their  floors  were  torn.  A  T-shaped 
patch  of  opus  signinum  was  laid  over  the  damage  and  over  the  gap 
left  by  the  wall.  The  rafters  were  held  up  by  a  post  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  Room  9,  inserted  on  a  very  rough  plinth  of  broken  tile, 
pottery  and  cement.  The  south-west  corner  of  Room  3  had  collapsed 
into  its  hypocaust  and  this  also  was  made  good  with  opus  signinum. 

Room  5.  The  packing  in  the  previous  sleeper-beam  trench  had 
now  consolidated  so  much  that  there  was  a  gully,  10  inches  deep, 
all  down  the  side  of  the  room,  which  had  to  be  filled  with  opus 
signinum. 

Room  4.  Perhaps  a  brazier  stood  in  the  north  of  this  room,  as  in 
course  of  time  a  large  hole  was  burnt  in  the  tessellated  floor  and  this 
was  patched  very  roughly  with  broken  tiles.  Probably  the  filling 
of  the  earlier  sleeper-beam  trenches  were  sinking  now  in  this  room 
too,  yet  nothing  was  done  to  level  them,  either  here  or  in  Room  6. 

Room  6.  A  hole,  two  foot  wide,  developed  across  the  blue  tessel- 
lated floor  and  was  mended  with  red  tesserae. 

What  was  the  end  of  the  dwelhng  house?  It  was  remarkable  in 
the  course  of  excavation  how  very  little  pottery  or  other  objects 
were  found  in  this  building;  the  floors,  it  is  evident,  were  kept  cleanly 
swept  right  up  to  the  moment  of  abandonment.  Pottery  found  in 
the  drainage  gully  showed  it  had  been  hved  in  until  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  centur\^  but  there  were  no  late  fourth-century  types. 
Certainly  a  fire  brought  about  its  eventual  destruction— it  seemed 
to  have  been  started  in  two  pits,  10  ft.  6  in.  and  16  feet  outside  the 
south-east  door,  and  Room  8,  acting  as  a  flue,  had  drawn  the  flames 
up  as  far  as  the  door  of  Room  4  and  through  into  it  (Section  K-L). 
There  was  a  layer  of  up  to  seven  inches  of  dense  black  ash  across 
both  rooms,  and  the  mosaic  was  very  badly  discoloured  by  burning; 
but  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  tiles  of  the  floor  of  Room  8  had 
already  been  removed  before  the  fire  broke  out.  This  suggests  that 
the  house  was  already  deserted. 

Dating 

The  dating  for  the  end  of  the  villa  is  based  on  the  pottery,  and  is 
discussed  fuUy  on  page  54.  Only  one  fourth-century  coin  (No.  382) 
was  found  beside  the  boundary  wall  {see  p.  36). 
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CONCLUSIONS^^ 

The  two  questions  which  may  be  discussed  in  detail  now  are, 
WTio  hved  at  the  villa?  and  What  was  the  villa's  economy?  The 
inhabitants  are  likely  to  have  been  members  either  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Atrebates,  or  that  of  the  Regnenses,  who  were,  in  any  case,  an 
offshoot  of  the  former.  The  arguments  for  this  land  being  a  part  of 
the  Regnum  are  based  chiefly  on  the  road  pattern  and  especially  the 
branch  roads  to  Farley  Heath  and  Ashtead.^^  To  that  might  be 
added  the  evidence  from  the  Mural  Crown.  If  the  presence  of  this 
pottery  vessel,  linked  to  the  goddess  Fortuna,  has  a  civic  implica- 
tion, ^^  then  a  case  might  be  made  that  the  three  known  examples 
of  the  vessel  belong  to  one  territory.  But  Silchester,  too,  had  a 
mural  crown,  albeit  a  stone  one;  presumably  every  cantonal  capital 
did,  and  the  vessel  may  be  taken  as  merely  reiterating  what  is 
already  known,  that  the  villa  owners  were  mainly  curiales,  who  had 
civic  duties  and  also  town  houses.  Here  Silchester  can  produce 
another  piece  of  evidence:  the  mosaic  floor  made  up  of  the  same 
elements  as  the  Rapsley  one  and  laid  in  the  same  style.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  appreciation  of  one  led  to  the  order  for  the  other. 
The  villa  owner  is  more  likely  to  have  got  his  ideas  from  his  own  city 
rather  than  someone  else's.  All  this  carries  the  implication  that 
Road  151  from  Alfoldean  may  be  on  its  way  to  Calleva,  though 
current  work  on  this  road  cannot  yet  be  taken  as  proof.  ^°  The 
arguments  either  way  seem  inconclusive. 

The  economy  seems  to  have  been  both  stock-raising  and  tile- 
making.  Possibly  the  Pitch  Hill  quarry  was  being  operated  commer- 
cially too;  it  was  noticeable  in  the  course  of  excavation  how  much 
good-quahty  ashlar  was  used  in  the  foundations  and  drains  where 
it  had  no  decorative  value.  In  some  cases  the  blocks  were  clearly 
'wasters,'  with  a  crack  or  a  break  at  one  corner.  Sale  of  stone  would 
be  a  useful  adjunct  to  sale  of  tiles. 

The  Wykehurst  tile-kiln  is  the  primary  evidence  for  tile-making. 
It  was  dated  to  the  late  first  to  early  second  century  by  Goodchild 
on  admittedly  slight  evidence,  but  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  date 
for  Periods  I  and  II.  It  was  dismantled,  and  this  led  the  excavator 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  fired  for  one  season  only:  to  make 
tiles  for  the  temple  at  Farley  Heath,  together  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  local  villas.  If  tiles  had  been  required  merely  for  the  temple, 
they  could  have  been  fired  in  a  clamp;  more  tile  went  into  the 
building  of  the  kiln,  one  would  think,  than  would  be  necessary  for 
the  temple  roof  itself. ^1  It  would  be  an  extravagant  operation  unless 
the  kiln  were  to  be  used  for  long  enough  for  its  produce  to  show  a 

^"^  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  L.  F.  Rivet,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  this  section, 
who  has  supplied  many  helpful  suggestions  in  correspondence  and  has  been 
kind  enough  to  read  it  through  in  draft. 

2  8  Rivet,  op.  cit.,  159. 

2'  Gardner,  Percy,  'Countries  and  Cities  in  Ancient  Art.'  J.H.S.,  IX  (1888). 

3"  Margary,  I.  D.,  op.  cit. 

^^  Goodchild,  R.  G.,  op.  cit.,  Plates  IX  and  X. 
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commercial  return.  If  it  was  to  supply  one  or  two  local  villas,  then 
it  begins  to  look  more  like  a  business  venture.  What  of  the  flue 
tiles  and  tesserae?  The  former  were  not  used  in  the  temple,  nor  at 
Rapsley  until  Period  III.  Then  again  at  Rapsley  they  were  still 
making  tesserae  surplus  to  their  requirements  in  Period  IV. 

Professor  Goodchild  visited  the  site  in  the  late  summer,  1967,  and 
was  in  general  agreement  with  this  line  of  thought. 

Granted,  then,  that  there  was  a  commercial  tile-works  for  the 
early  periods  of  the  villa,  what  of  later  on?  A  second  kiln  has  not 
been  found  to  take  over  after  the  Wykehurst  one  was  dismantled, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist  (see  p.  7),  and  there  is 
evidence  from  the  site  itself  of  lavish  and  continued  use  of  kiln 
debris  (pp.  5,  16,  24).  The  terra-cotta  objects  which  look  so  home- 
made could  have  been  fired  anywhere,  but  very  conveniently  so  in 
the  family  kiln  {see  p.  36.) 

Then  there  are  the  pear-shaped  tile  and  the  half-round  bricks. 
The  latter  are  rare  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yet  they  seem  to  have 
been  used  for  columns  in  at  least  five  places  on  the  site,  from  Periods 
III  onwards.  Wj^kehurst  produced  such  tiles  and  they  may  well 
have  superseded  the  pear-shaped  tile  as  a  fancy  line.  The  pear 
shape  is  very  unwieldy  because  it  is  so  thick  and  because  it  is  very 
heavy  for  its  single  nail.  It  can  never  have  been  so  successful  as 
the  Horsham  slab  tiles  it  imitated,  and  maybe  the  mould  was 
changed  by  making  it  into  a  semicircle  for  half-round  tiles;  the 
diameter  is  the  same. 

But  the  chief  argument  for  Wykehurst  and  Rapsley  being  one 
complex  is  their  proximity,  only  one-third  of  a  mile  away  from  each 
other  in  a  place  which,  though  certainly  not  outlandish,  was  indeed 
ver\^  rural,  as  is  brought  out  clearly  by  looking  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  Roman  Britain.  Then  again  the  literacy  displayed 
in  the  graffito  on  the  flue  tile  points  to  a  villa-backed  rather  than  a 
peasant  enterprise  {see  p.  37,  and  PI.  V). 

The  evidence  for  stock-raising,  indeed  cattle-rearing,  is  varied. 
There  is  (a)  the  ditch  with  its  post  fence  surrounding  Building  3, 
with  a  dung-like  filling;  {b)  the  partitioning  of  Building  3  into  what 
look  like  stalls  and  the  drain  serving  them ;  (c)  the  wall  which  seems 
to  take  over  from  the  ditch  as  a  stockyard  enclosure ;  {d)  the  complete 
absence  of  corn-drying  kilns;  {e)  the  possible  dairy  function  of  the 
seven  saucers  found  on  the  floor  in  Building  1 ;  (/)  the  suitability 
of  the  land  itself,  which  today  supports  a  breeding  herd  of  cattle; 
and  {g),  most  important,  the  evidence  from  the  bones,  which, 
although  it  cannot  be  conclusive,  points  in  just  the  same  direction. 

Finally,  in  social  culture  these  people  can  be  seen  to  have  had 
their  fair  share  of  luxury  goods  and  their  way  of  hfe,  though  not 
extravagant,  was  in  the  main  stream  of  Romano-British  civihsation 
hnked  through  local  government  and  commerce  with  the  empire 
beyond. 
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Brooches  and  Fibulae  (Fig.  14) 

1.  Multiple  coil-spring  bronze  fibula,  catchplate  pierced  with  4,  possibly 
5,  holes.  Collingwood  Type  F.2.  This  type  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century.    From  the  foundations  of  Building  3,  Period  II. 

2.  Bronze  Trumpet  brooch,  broken  and  warped,  head  missing.  The 
acanthus  moulding  is  continued  at  the  back  only  as  shallow  grooves. 
Collingwood  Type  R.4.  Made  in  the  south  of  Britain.  Ca.  a.d.  160-170. 
Identical  brooches  at  Fishbourne  and  "Wiggonholt  (1964  excavations) 
both  await  publication.    Outside  Building  3. 

3.  Not  figured.  Fragment  of  a  bronze  fibula,  probably  Collingwood 
Group  10.  Second  century.  From  the  gully  of  the  assumed  water 
pipe,  east  of  Building  6. 

4.  Disc  brooch,  black  and  red  enamel  on  bronze.  The  central  boss  is 
missing.  The  type  is  not  common.  Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  Fig.  11,  No.  37. 
Second-century  date  is  likely.    From  Building  3. 

Pins,  Studs  and  Nails  (Fig.  14) 

5  and  6.  Pair  of  bronze  studs  on  iron  nails.  In  each  case  the  tip  of  the 
stud  is  broken  off.  Cf.  Jewry  Wall,  Fig.  88,  No.  23.    From  Building  2. 

7.  Bronze  pin  with  triple  knob.    From  Building  3. 

8.  Bronze  nail,  possibly  used  to  secure  leather  upholstery  to  wooden 
furniture.   One  of  three  identical  ones  found  in  Building  2. 

Beads  (Fig.  14) 

9.  Oblate  bluish  glass  bead,  circular  in  section  and  asymmetrical,  with 
large  piercing.  Much  weathered  and  heavily  pitted  all  over  the  surface. 
Outside  the  east  door  of  Building  6. 

10.  Jet  bead,  much  scratched,  found  in  association  with  14,  below.  From 
Building  4. 

1 1 .  Thin  bead  of  clear  greenish  glass,  with  an  external  trail.  Broken  at 
one  tip.    Between  Buildings  1  and  2. 

12.  Melon-bead  of  bright  blue  faience.  Cf.  Jewry  Wall,  p.  270,  Nos.  7  and  8- 
Associated  with  lamp  and  patterned  fiue-tile.  See  Fig.  15,  Nos.  6 
and  10.    From  Pit  6. 

Rings  (Fig.  14) 

13.  Plain  silver  ring  for  a  very  small  finger,  with  bevelled  shoulders. 
Group  B.    Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  p.  26.    From  bath  drain.  Building  6. 

14.  Thin  bronze  ring  found  in  association  with  10  above.  From  Building  4. 
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Fig.  14.— Small  Finds,    (h.) 
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Miscellaneous  (Fig.  14) 

15.  Bronze  casing,  possibly  from  a  leather  belt.  From  gully  outside 
Building  1. 

16.  Neck  of  a  small  two-handled  bottle  of  green  glass.  From  Shrine, 
Building  5. 

17-20.  Not  figured.  Four  flint  fossil  sponges  whose  cortex  had  been  ground 
smooth  by  constant  wear.  Two  were  found  in  Building  2,  in  association 
with  mortaria  (see  p.  49),  indicating  that  they  were  pestles,  probably, 
in  this  building,  for  grinding  some  substance  to  a  fine  powder,  rather 
than  for  cookery.  A  third  was  in  the  Period  III  boundary  ditch  witli 
its  associated  mortarium,  the  fourth  was  unprovenanced,  having  been 
found  during  alterations  to  the  modern  house. 

Coins  [not  illustrated) 

Eight  Roman  coins  were  found.  All  were  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum,  to  whose  officials,  particularly 
Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Kent,  thanks  are  due  for  identifications  and  many  helpful 
comments.  Where  possible  a  reference  to  Coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
British  Museum  (B.M.C.)  is  given. 

1.  No.  367.  Silver  denarius  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  70.  Relatively  little  worn 
and  described  by  Dr.  Kent  as  an  'old  friend,'  not  infrequent  on 
Romano-British  sites  in  this  country.    B.M.C.  Vespasian  26. 

Obv.  CAESAR  VESPASIANVS  AVG:  laureate  head  of  emperor  right. 
Rev.  COS  ITER  TR  POT:  Pax  seated  left  holding  branch  and  sceptre. 
Found  in  the  footings  of  the  north  wall  of  Building  3,  see  p.  9. 

2.  No.  167.  Silver  ^ewarzMS  of  Trajan,  a.d.  103-111.  Considerably  worn, 
especially  the  reverse.    B.M.C.  Trajan  203. 

Obv.     IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  PM  TRP  COS  V  PP:  laureate 

head  of  emperor  right. 

Rev.  SPQR  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI :  Fortuna  seated  left  holding  cornu- 

copiae  and  rudder. 

Found  in  a  sterile  area  east  of  the  bath  drain,  see  p.  20. 

3.  No.  036.  Bronze  as  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98-117.  Condition  very  poor, 
which  makes  more  precise  dating  impossible.  Identified  at  the  British 
Museum  but  virtually  nothing  decipherable  on  either  side.  Found 
in  the  Period  3  part  of  Room  3,  Building  1  see  p.  11. 

4.  No.  267.  Bronze  sestertius  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  169-170. 
Extremely  light  in  weight,  having  been  completely  converted  to 
copper  oxide.  Unhkely  to  survive,  but  at  present  in  superficially  good 
condition.    B.M.C.  Marcus  Aurehus  1376. 

Obv.  M  ANTONINVS  AVG  TRP  XXIII:  laureate  bust  of  emperor 

right. 

Rev.  SALVTI  AVG  COS  III  SC:  Salus  standing  right  holding  sceptre 

and  feeding  snake  out  of  a  patera. 

Found  in  the  drainage  channel  by  South-east  Gate,   see  p.  27  and 

Fig.  9. 

5.  No.  310.  Bronze  as,  uncertain  emperor,  probably  late  second  century 
a.d.    Much  worn,  especially  the  obverse. 

Obv.    No  legend  or  type  distinguishable. 

Rev.  SC  Female  figure  standing  front:  probably  either  Fides  Militum 

or  Concordia. 

Found  outside  and  west  of  Period  3  part  of  Room  3,  Building  1.    See 

p.  19. 

6.  No.  322.  Bronze  sestertius,  uncertain  emperor,  probably  early  third 
century  a.d.  So  badly  worn  that  nothing  is  distinguishable  on  either 
side. 

Found  in  the  topsoil  overlying  the  reduced  southern  end  of  Building  1. 
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7.  No.  382.  Bronze  coin  {3rd,  JE.),  fourth  century.  Condition  very 
poor;  no  legend  or  type  distinguishable. 

Found  beside  the  boundary  wall  at  its  north-west  end. 

8.  No.  351.  Bronze  coin,  in  very  poor  condition,  of  which  nothing  can 
be  said  except  that  it  is  Roman  and  probably  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century  a.d. 

Found  in  the  occupation  layer  overlying  the  reduced  southern  end 
of  Building  1. 

Quern  Fragments  (twt  illustrated) 

1 .  Niedennendig  Lava,  Room  5,  Building  6. 

2.  Sandstone,  re-used  in  building  rubble,  door  between  Rooms  6  and  7, 
Building  1  (see  p.  28). 

3.  Sandstone,  east  end  of  Period  III  boundary  ditch  [see  p.  19). 

Objects  in  Terra-cotta,  Etc.  (Fig.  15) 

1-5.  Five  stylised  pine  cones,  each  slightly  different.  Cf.  one  from 
Witcombe,  Gloucester. 

1.  From  the  Period  IV  infill  of  Room  2,  Building  6. 

2.  From  Pit  6. 

3.  Outside  south-west  corner  of  Building  1. 

4.  From  Room  2  of  Building  1,  in  Period  III. 

5.  From  bottom  of  Period  II  drainage  ditch. 
They  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in  use  after  Period  III. 

6.  Part  of  a  small  dish-shaped  lamp.  Diameter  approximately  three 
inches.  Knife-trimmed,  very  roughly  made.  Blackened  and  with  soot 
still  clinging  to  the  inside.  One  of  five  similar  found  in  various  places. 
This  one  from  Period  III  occupation  outside  Building  1.  Others  from: 
north-west  corner  outside  Building  2,  Pit  6  (associated  with  faience 
melon-bead.  Fig.  14,  No.  12),  Room  3,  Building  1,  in  Period  V,  and 
Pit  1  of  Period  III. 

7.  Candlestick,  knife-trimmed  and  burnished  on  under  side,  hard  red 
terra-cotta.   Outside  Room  1 ,  Building  6.  Period  V. 

8.  Candlestick,  very  badly  worn,  soft  pink-buff  fabric.  From  Room  5, 
Building  1.  Period  V.  Not  terra-cotta  but  included  here  for  ease  of 
reference. 

9.  Lamp  with  a  circular  base  of  three  inches  diameter,  and  a  wall  at 
the  rear  which  curves  over  to  form  a  hood.  Knife-trimmed  outside, 
but  hand  finished  inside;  the  finger  impressions  are  not  smoothed  out. 
This  one  from  the  shrine  drain,  see  p.  17.  Fragment  of  another  from 
top  layer  of  rectangular  rubbish  Pit  9,  and  of  one  with  a  part  of  a 
hole  three-quarters  inch  diameter  in  the  rear  wall,  from  the  west  gate. 
All  Period  III. 

10.  Several  very  badly  frosted  fragments  of  a  double  box-flue  tile,  bearing 
the  pattern  of  Lowther's  Die  No.  20.  From  Pit  6  (associated  with 
faience  melon-bead.  Fig.  14,  No.  12). 

1 1 .  Small  bent  rod,  thought  to  be  kiln  furniture.  Hard  dark  red  terra- 
cotta.   From  Pit  3. 

12.  Cup-shaped  socket,  projecting  from  an  unidentified  object.  Externa 
diameter  1^  inches.  Flat  base,  knife-trimmed.  The  wall  is  incised 
vertically  at  irregular  intervals.  Use  unknown.  From  Period  IV  level, 
between  Buildings  1  and  2. 

13.  Triangular  handle(?),  decorated  with  faint  chevron  incisions.  Possibly 
a  representation  of  a  leaf  or  a  wing.  Outside,  and  to  the  north,  of 
east  door  of  Building  6.   Period  V. 
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Fig.  15. — Objects  in  Terra-Cotta.    (i.) 


14.  Leg  of  a  four-sided  stand  whose  top  is  broken  off.  The  knife-trimmed 
surfaces  are  burnished.  Flat  base.  From  rectangular  rubbish  pit.  No.  9. 
End  of  Period  II. 

15.  Dish  with  handle  broken  off.  Approximate  diameter  five  inches. 
Sub-rectangular  shape,  depth  of  sides  very  uneven.  Possibly  a  lamp 
holder.     From  bottom  layer  of  Period  II  drainage  ditch. 

16.  Leg  of  a  circular  tripod.  Hand-moulded,  but  knife-trimmed  at  the 
top  to  give  a  flat  surface.  From  upper  layer  of  Period  II  drainage 
ditch. 

17.  Mortarium,  crudely  made  of  terra-cotta,  with  grits  identical  to  the 
pebbles  described  on  p.  5  from  the  Sandy  Beds  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand.    From  surface  drain  outside  Room  1,  Building  6.    Period  V. 

Plate  IV.  Box  Flue  Tile  with  graffito.  See  p.  14.  From  Room  11,  Building 
6.    Period  III. 

It  has  graffito  before  firing,  scored  by  different  hands  in  quick  succes- 
sion, in  the  oval  area  between  scorings,  reading:  {a)  E  P,  (b)  workman's 
mark,  (c)  ERA  B,  (d)  V  M  A  N. 

Plate  1(a).  Pear  shaped  Tile.  See  p.  1 1.  From  door-post  of  Room  1,  Building 
1.    Period  III. 
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The  Pottery  Mural  Crown  (Fig.  15) 

Over  60  fragments  of  pottery  of  varying  size,  mostly  plain,  were  found, 
of  a  narrow-necked  pot  in  a  fine  pink-buff  fabric.  The  diameter  of  the  rim 
is  5^  inches  and  the  neck  swells  out  to  a  shoulder  of  8J  inches  diameter.  The 
maximum  girth  is  14  inches  diameter.  There  has  been  distortion  of  the  vessel 
after  throwing,  when  the  decoration  was  applied.  The  decoration  consists  of 
what  appear  to  be  locks  of  hair,  and  springing  from  them  a  freestanding  wall 
with  a  bastion  and  parts  of  two  gates,  the  arches  of  which  have  moulded  edges. 

At  Fishbourne,  Professor  Cunliff e  found  a  single  sherd  in  the  same  pottery, 
depicting  city  walls  with  a  scar  where  a  bastion  is  missing,  and  two  gates 
whose  arches  are  lined  with  voussoir  blocks.  The  wall  here,  too,  was  free- 
standing and  had  been  joined  to  its  parent  vessel  at  the  base. 

A  third  example  comes  from  unpublished  pottery  from  Chiddingfold  villa, 
excavated  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper. 
It  is  a  bastion  identical  to  the  Rapsley  one,  except  for  the  treatment  of  the 
roof.  The  Chiddingfold  sherd  has  a  smooth  steep  cone,  but  the  Rapsley  sherd 
has  runnels  for  rainwater  to  drain  off. 


Fig.  16. — The  Pottery  Mural  Crown.      (Drawing  by  B.  Vacherot.) 


One  of  the  large  decorated  sherds,  with  a  double  lock  of  hair,  was  built 
into  the  medieval  wall  laid  over  the  ruins  of  Room  3,  Building  1,  described 
on  p.  23.  So  the  remainder  of  the  vessel  was  presumably  dispersed  at  that 
time. 

Sherds  from  the  mural  crown,  together  with  mortaria,  Nos.  61  and  62 
{see  Fig.  20),  in  the  same  fabric,  were  submitted  to  Mrs.  K.  Hartley  for 
examination.     She  reported  as  follows: — 

The  mortaria  are  unusual  and  the  nearest  parallels  I  have  seen  in 
both  fabric  and  form  are :  one  from  Wiggonholt,  Pulborough,  with  two 
tiny  herringbone-type  stamps ;  and  one  with  a  similar  kind  of  stamp 
at  the  British  Museum,  but  of  uncertain  provenance. 

This  type  of  mortarium  in  this  fabric  certainly  cannot  have  had  a 
wide  circulation  or  I  should  have  seen  similar  ones  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  likely  that  they  are  of  local 
manufacture,  since  you  have  so  many,  and  the  potterj'  mural  crown 
in  clearly  similar  fabric,  too. 

A  second-century  date  would  fit  the  forms  well  enough,  and  this 
was  just  the  time  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  local  production  of 
mortaria  on  a  small  scale  throughout  the  province. 
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At  Wiggonholt,  in  1964,  Miss  K.  J.  Evans  found  an  industrial  settlement'^ 
close  to  the  bath  house.  Among  other  things  there  was  a  pedestal  kiln  and 
a  quantity  of  sherds  of  mortaria,  and  many  other  forms  remarkably  similar 
in  fabric  to  the  mural  crown  vessels,  so  much  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  were  made  at  that  site. 


THE  COARSE  POTTERY 
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are  incorporated  in  the  text. 

Period  I,  Pre-villa  (Fig.  17) 

\.  Developed  carinated  beaker.  Holmes  Type  23.  Thin  red-brown 
fabric,  light  grey  core.  Plain  rim,  finished  with  a  shallow  groove. 
Flavian.    From  Pit  4. 

2.  Hand-made  black  jar,  curved  rim  with  bead  at  tip. 

3.  Jar  with  high  round  shoulder.  Holmes  Type  19.  Rough  black  ware 
with  a  decoration  of  wavy  lines  between  two  cordons.    From  Pit  4. 

4.  Jar  with  pedestal  base  and  sharp  carination.  Light  grey  sandy  ware. 
From  Pit  4. 


^^J.R.S.,  LV  (1965),  220. 
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Fig.  17. — Coarse  Pottery.    Period  I.    (^.) 


5.  Carinated  pot.  Holmes  Type  23.    Pale  grey  ware.    Flavian.     From 
Hardstanding,  under  Building  6. 

6.  Small  globular  jar,  everted  rim.  Very  faint  traces  of  a  vertical  painted 
pattern.   Brown  ware.    From  Pit  4. 

Period  II  (Fig.  18) 

From  North  end  of  Timber  Building,  No.  3 

7.  Small  ovoid  flagon  with  collar-neck.    At  Jewry  Wall,  Type  A.    Soft 
orange-buff  fabric,  very  similar  to  one  found  at  Ashtead. 

8.  Small  jar  with  high  carinated  shoulder.    Holmes  Type  21.    Hard  pale 
grey  fabric,  very  smooth  and  thin.    Flavian. 

9.  Bead  rim  jar,  at  Southwark,  Type  E.    Light  grey  pitted  fabric,  a 
burnished  line  at  base  of  rim.    Flavian. 

10.  Narrow-necked  bottle  with  cordon  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  at  Col- 
chester, Form  281.    Hard,  thin  light  grey  fabric,    a.d.  100  onwards. 

11.  Small  pot  with  everted  rim,  at  Jewry  Wall,  Type  B.  Soft  grey  ware, 
white  slip.    a.d.  80-120. 

12.  Jar  with  high  rounded  shoulder.  Homes  Type  19.   Light  brown  sandy 
fabric,  pinkish  buff  slip.    Flavian  onwards. 

13.  Lid,    at   Southwark,   Type   A.      Pitted   brown   fabric,  edge  slightly 
thickened.    Associated  with  Fibula,  Fig.  14,  No.  1. 

From  Pit  No.  9,  underlying  Building  1  (material  from.  Building  3) 

14.  Jar  with  lugs  in  the  form  of  applied  rings.    Hard  red  ware,  with  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  bands  of  burnishing. 

15.  Colour-coated  beaker  with  cornice  rim  and  pattern  of  raised  lozenges, 
at  Colchester,  Form  391.    Burnt  to  a  hard  black  fabric. 
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16.  Mortarium,  Colchester  Form  501a.  Cream  ware  with  a  thick  pink 
core  and  flint  grits.  Probably  a  Colchester  product.  Type  stamped 
by  ACCEPTVS  and  sometimes  MARTINVS  (cf.  Gillam  Form  265). 
A.D.  170  to  mid-third  century. 

17.  Beehive  storage-jar  with  thick  rim,  folded  over  and  thumb-pressed 
into  a  pie  frill.  Very  narrow  finger-nail  grooves  inside.  Very  hard, 
dark  grey  fabric. 

18.  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  504.  WTiite  fabric,  burnt.  Very 
many  small  cr^'stalline  pink  and  grey  grits.  Made  in  the  Oxfordshire 
area.    Late  second  to  third  century. 

19.  Beehive  storage-jar,  cable  rimmed.  Very  coarsely  made,  in  red-brown 
sandy  fabric. 


From  the  Drainage-Ditch  System 

20.  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  498.  Pinkish  buff  fabric,  with  white 
grits.    Late  second  to  third  century.    Upper  level  of  ditch. 

21.  Small  round  jar  of  sandy  buff  fabric  with  traces  of  a  black  slip.  This 
is  the  second,  almost-complete,  example  from  the  site,  see  also  6. 
Cf.  Ashtead,  2nd  Report,  Plate  Vila.   Lower  level  of  ditch. 

22.  Mortarium,  Gillam  Form  255.  Yellowish  cream  fabric,  flint  grits, 
mostly  worn  away.  There  is  a  certain  parallel  in  Clausentum,  p.  100, 
Fig.  23,  No.  14.  Mrs.  Hartley  considers  it  was  current  in  the  late 
second  century,  and  she  would  expect  it  also  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century.  It  is  always  unstamped.  It  is  certainly  made  in  the 
South. 

Dating  of  Period  II 

The  first  group,  Nos.  7-12,  from  the  foundations  of  Timber  Building,  No.  3, 
show  that  it  was  constructed  during  the  Trajanic-Hadrianic  period,  say  a.d. 
120.  Of  the  two  main  types  of  Surrey  jars.  Holmes'  Types  19  (rounded  shoulder) 
and  21  (carinated  shoulder),  19  is  common  on  the  site,  21  is  rare.  This  is  due 
to  local  predominance  of  one  type  over  the  other,  rather  than  date.  Never- 
theless the  extreme,  'Belgic,'  profiles  of  these  pots  do  not  occur  at  Rapsley, 
as  they  do  on  many  sites. 

The  second  group,  Nos.  14-18,  from  the  rectangular  rubbish  pit.  No.  9, 
represents  material  from  the  lifetime  of  Building  3,  scraped  up  and  dumped 
after  the  fire.  It  gives  a  range  up  to  a.d.  200 — the  end  of  Period  II  and  the 
onset  of  Period  III. 

The  samian  report,  see  p.  56,  shows  that  the  clay  seal  in  the  drainage- 
ditch  system  was  put  down  in  the  middle  of  Period  II,  c.  a.d.  160.  Apart  from 
Fig.  18,  Nos.  20  and  21,  separate  groups  from  these  ditches  are  not  figured, 
as  they  are  repetitive. 


Period  III:  Start  of  Period  (Fig.  19) 

From  the  clay  seal  {Layer  6)  over  the  bttrnt  layers  of  Period  2 

23.  Mortarium,  white  fabric  with  traces  of  pale  buff  slip.  Crystalline  pink 
and  white  grits.  Flange  reconstructed  as  in  107,  because  of  an  identical 
one  from  Wiggonholt.  A  product  of  the  Oxfordshire  potteries.  Late 
second  to  third  century. 

24.  Not  illustrated.  Fragment  of  a  Mortarium  rim,  at  Camulodunum, 
Form  192a.    (Flange  only  survives.)    Flavian. 

25.  Fragment  of  the  cornice  rim  of  a  thin  Nene  Valley  ware  colour-coated 
beaker,  similar  to  Colchester  Form  391.    After  a.d.  160. 

26.  Beaker,  hard  gritty  buff  fabric,  grey  core. 

27.  Beaker  in  pitted  pale  grey  fabric,  white  core. 

28.  Not  illustrated.  Several  sherds  of  lead-grey  beehive  storage-jar  with 
long  narrow  finger-naU  grooves,  identical  to  17. 
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Fig.  19. — Coarse  Pottery.    Period  III.    (^.) 
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29.  Jar  with  high  rounded  shoulder,  Holmes  Type  19.  The  curves  less 
pronounced  in  this  later  example.  Hard  light  grey  fabric,  double 
cordon. 

30.  Large  rope-rimmed  storage  jar  of  crude  light  buff  fabric,  burnt  red  in 
places. 

Dating 

This  layer  contains  some  very  early  samian,  but  the  mortarium,  Nene 
Valley  ware  and  coarse  potter}'  are  all  consistent  with  a  late-Antonine  to  early- 
third-century  date. 

From  Layer  16a,  sealed  between  the  Drainage  Ditch  and  the  South  Wall  of 

Building  1 

31.  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  498.  Pinkish  buff  fabric,  white 
quartz  and  crystalline  grits.  Probably  of  local  manufacture.  Late 
second  to  third  century. 

32.  Wide  necked  jar  with  everted  rim  and  bead  at  tip,  at  Jewry  Wall. 
Type  'Cavetto  D.'    Sandy  fabric.    Second  half  of  the  second  century. 

33.  Not  illustrated.    Identical  jar  of  pale  grey  fabric. 

34.  Necked  jar,  at  Southwark,  Type  E.  Thick  rough  brown  fabric  with 
black  slip. 

35.  Honey  pot,  cf.  Camulodunum  Form  175c.  Thick  grey  pitted  fabric, 
hand  made.   A  rare  type  in  this  district. 

From  Foundations,  South-west  Corner  of  Building  1 

36.  Mortarium,  Colchester  Form  501b,  and  perhaps  from  the  Colchester 
kilns.  White  fabric,  pale  buff  slip.  Black  and  white  grits,  mostly  worn 
away.   Late  second  century. 

37.  Small  mortarium  with  intumed  bead,  flange  broken  off.  Thin,  soft 
white  fabric,  coarse  pink  grits.  Probably  made  in  the  Oxfordshire 
potteries.    Burnt. 

38.  Lid,  Farnham  Type  R.  90,  where  it  is  dated  'not  later  than  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.'  This  is  the  commonest  type  of  lid  on  the 
site;  it  may  have  a  longer  life. 

From  Foundations,  North-west  Corner  of  Building  1 

39.  Bowl  with  bead  rim.  At  Southwark,  'Charlton,'  Type  A.  Very  pale 
grey  fabric  with  dark  grits. 

40.  Bowl  fragment  with  a  rouletted  pattern.    Red-brown  glossy  ware. 

41.  Not  illustrated.  Two  fragments  of  rough-cast  colour-coated  beaker  with 
cornice  rim,  at  Colchester,  Form  391. 

42.  Fragment  of  a  Rhenish  beaker  with  a  single  row  of  rouletting  on  the 
shoulder.    Late  second  century. 

Various  locations  (Figs.  19  and  20) 

43.  Wide-necked  pot  with  shallow  lid-seating.  Pale  grey  pitted  ware, 
burnished  under  rim.    Faint  lattice  design.    From  Room  3,  Building  1. 

44.  Cooking  Pot,  Farnham  Type  R.  86A.  Two  articulating  sherds,  one 
in  the  foundations  of  Timber  Room  14,  Building  6;  the  other  on  the 
natural  clay  below  Room  1,  Building  1,  see  p.  12.  Typical  Surrey 
second-century  cooking  pot,  very  common. 

45.  Pie  dish,  at  Southwark,  Type  D.  Nearly  straight  sides  and  flat  rim. 
Black  burnished  ware.  This  type  starts  in  the  second  century  and  has 
a  long  life.   Foundations  of  Room  1,  BuUding  6. 

46.  Similar  pie  dish  in  very  soft  brown  fabric.  Foundations  of  Timber 
Room  14,  Building  6. 

47.  Incense  cup,  or  rim  of  a  face-urn.  Soft  pale  buff  fabric.  Over  filled-m 
drainage-ditch  system. 

48.  Small  mortarium,  similar  in  form  to  Colchester  Form  498.  Very  hard 
buff  ware,  white  grits.  Probably  locally  made.  Late  second  and  third 
centuries.   From  foundations  of  the  Shrine. 
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Fig.  20. — Coarse  Pottery.  Period  III.  (J.) 
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49.  Small  beaker,  light  brown  sandy  fabric.  A  similar  one  in  the  Worthing 
Museum.  Built  into  external  footings  of  south  wall,  Room  3,  Building 
6.   Almost  whole. 

50.  Folded  beaker,  complete.  Light  brown  hard  ware.  Capacity  IJ  pints. 
Deposited  under  the  door  to  Room  1,  Building  1.    (See  p.  11.) 

51.  Pot-lid  in  coarse  black  ware.    From  Pit  6. 

52.  Not  illustrated.  Complete  pot-lid  identical  to  51.  From  boundary 
ditch. 

Dating  of  Start  of  Period 

These  groups  from  Period  III  foundations  contain  material  which  should 
not  be  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 


Period  III:  Middle  of  Period  (Fig.  20) 

53.  Jar,  Holmes  Type  19,  with  a  second-century  flat  rim.  Grey-brown 
sandy  fabric.    From  Room  2,  Building  1. 

54.  Wide-mouthed  vessel,  possibly  a  candlestick,  cf.  Jewry  Wall,  Fig.  57, 
4,  or  a  large  bottle.    Brown  sandy  fabric,  black  inside. 

55.  Lid  handle  with  farge  steam-vent.  Decorated  with  six  indentations 
from  the  inside.  They  do  not  pierce  the  fabric  and  so  form  small 
knobs.  Very  coarse  black  fabric.  From  Pit  13,  beside  southern 
boundary  wall. 

56.  Beaker  of  very  hard,  fine  grey  fabric  with  white  slip.  From  Room  2, 
Building  1. 

57.  Small  beaker  of  Nene  Valley  ware,  with  cornice  rim.  Fine  hard  fabric, 
black  colour  coat.  Similar  in  form  to  Colchester  Form  391.  Late 
second  century.    From  Room  2,  Building  1. 

58.  Chamfered  base,  typical  late-Antonine,  but  not  common  on  this  site. 
Gillam  Forms  306  to  314,  show  a  predominance  of  this  feature. 

59.  Wide  bowl  with  deeply  grooved  sides  and  reeded  rim.  Somewhat 
similar  to  Colchester  Form  332.  Black  burnished  ware.  Could  also 
be  used  as  a  lid.    From  area  south  of  Building  1. 

60.  Lid,  an  elaborate  example  of  Farnham  Type  R.90.  Decorated  with  a 
burnished  wavy  line  on  the  inside,  which  indicates  use  also  as  a  bowl. 
South  of  Building  1. 

61.  Mortarium,  similar  to  Colchester  Form  497.  Prominent  bead  and 
curved  flange  well  below  the  bead.  Pale  pinkish-yellow  ware  with 
grog  inclusions,  grey  core.  This  fabric  seems  identical  with  that  of  the 
vessel  decorated  with  a  Mural  Crown.  See  p.  38  and  Fig.  16,  Antonine. 
From  West  Gate  in  the  boundary  wall. 

62.  Mortarium,  similar  to  Colchester  Form  497,  with  two  small  grooves 
separating  the  bead  from  the  flange.  Same  fabric  as  61.  From  the 
disturbed  level  over  Building  4.    Antonine. 

63.  Mortarium,  similar  to  Colchester  Form  496.  Buff  fabric,  with  very 
coarse  white  flint  grits.  Probably  Antonine.  South  of  Building  6,  in 
primary  silt  of  surface  drain. 

64.  Flagon  with  very  simple  lip.  Similar  to  Colchester  Form  364.  Hard 
pale  grey  fabric.    From  Room  2,  Building  1. 

65.  Mortarium,  Gillam  Form  255.  Yellowish  cream  fabric,  only  one  white 
grit  remains,  a.d.  140-80.  Probably  made  in  the  south  of  England. 
Cf.  22. 

66.  Mortarium,  coarse  red  fabric  with  cream  slip.  Flint  grits.  Probably 
made  in  the  South-west.    Third  century.    From  Pit  No.  2. 

67.  Mortarium,  hard  pink-buff  fabric,  with  white  grits.  Made  in  the 
Verulamium  area,  a.d.  110-50. 

Dating 

None  of  these  lend  themselves  to  very  close  dating;  several  are  unusual 
types. 
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Period  Ilia.  Occupation:  End  of  Period  (Fig.  21) 

From  the  Reduced  End  of  Building  1,  sealed  under  Layer  15 

68.  Jar,  Farnham  Type  R.  86a.  Flat  rim  with  a  single  groove  on  top. 
Ancestral  to  the  third  century  'square-section'  jar-rim.  No  neck,  a 
raised  band  on  the  shoulder  with  a  decoration  of  deep  vertical  incisions. 
Very  common  in  Period  III.    Second  to  third  centuries. 

69.  Pie  dish,  at  Southwark,  Type  A.l.  But  unusual  in  that  the  top  of 
the  rim  has  incised  open-lattice  pattern.    Second  to  fourth  centuries. 

70.  Fragment  of  a  Nene  Valley  beaker.    Fine  ware. 

71.  Mortarium.  Gillam  Type  255.  Soft  cream  fabric  with  pink  core. 
A.D.  140-80. 

72.  Necked  jar,  at  Southwark,  Type  A.   Pale  grey  fabric.   Second  century. 

73.  Plate,  diameter  approximately  14  inches.  Smooth  on  upper  side,  very 
rough  underneath.    Hard  pale  grey  fabric. 

74.  Small  mortarium  with  flange  broken  off.  Probably  of  local  manufacture. 
Pale  pink  ware.    Third  century. 

75.  Dish  of  very  hard  brown  ware,  traces  of  bituminous  black  paint  inside 
and  out. 

76.  Base  of  very  hard  pink  fabric  with  grog  inclusions.  Cheesewire  effect 
underneath. 

77.  Jar,  a  small  version  of  Holmes  Type  11.  Ovoid,  with  upstanding  rim. 
Very  hard,  pale  grey  gritty  fabric.  This  jar  occurs  in  all  sizes  on  the 
site;  it  has  a  long  life.    It  is  always  in  the  same  distinctive  fabric. 

78.  Jar  with  true  cavetto  rim.  Light  brown  sandy  fabric.  This  rim-form 
is  not  common  on  the  site.    Third  century. 

79.  Not  illustrated.  Beehive  storage-jar  with  thick  rim  folded  over  and 
pressed  into  a  pie-frill.    Hard  lead  grey  fabric. 

80.  Mortarium.    Hard  pink  buff  fabric  with  white  grits,    a.d.   150-200. 

81.  Two  nearly  identical  vessels  found.   Made  in  the  Verulamium  area. 

A  set  of  seven  dishes  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  Room  3,  Building  1. 
See  p.  20. 

82.  Dish  with  rounded  base.  Three  articulating  sherds,  together  forming 
about  two-thirds  of  the  complete  vessel,  each  in  different  states  of 
preservation;  one  of  black  burnished  ware,  one  discoloured  bright  red 
by  fire,  one  of  grey  sandy  fabric.    All  from  the  same  layer. 

83.  A  slightly  larger  dish,  with  rounded  base.    Black  burnished  ware. 

84.  Base  of  a  thick  dish  in  grey  ware.  Rounded  edge  and  two  grooves 
simulate  a  foot-ring. 

85.  Dish  in  grey  burnished  ware  with  chamfered  base. 

86.  Dish  with  down-bent  rim,  grey  sandy  fabric,  bright  red  inside. 

87.  Dish  banded  with  two  sharp  grooves.  Black  burnished  ware,  dis- 
coloured by  fire. 

88.  Dish  of  grey  burnished  ware,  wall  forming  a  sharp  angle  with  the  base. 

89.  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  498.  Pinkish  buff  fabric  with  white 
grits.   Late  second  and  third  centuries.  Found  with  the  dishes. 

Dating 

Many  of  these  types  stem  from  the  late  second  century.  The  newcomers 
are  the  true  cavetto  rim,  and  the  jar  with  a  band  of  vertical-incised  decoration. 
Black  burnished  ware  becomes  common  now.  The  first  half  of  the  third 
century  appears  to  be  a  suitable  date. 

Period  IV:  Start  of  Period  (Fig.  22) 

From  Period  I V  Foundations 

90.  Nene  Valley  beaker,  coarse  white  ware,  black  colour-coat.  Very  many 
sherds  in  very  poor  condition,  of  which  this  is  the  largest.  Footings 
of  Room  4,  Building  6.    Third  century. 

91.  Pie  Dish,  at  Southwark,  Type  D.  Thick  rounded  rim,  sandy  grey- 
brown  fabric.    Footings  of  Building  2.    First  half  of  third  century. 
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92.  Cooking  pot  with  curved  rim.  Descended  from  Holmes  Type  19. 
Pale  grey  fabric.    Footings  of  Room  4,  Building  6. 

93.  Dish  with  sharp  carination  and  flat  rim.  Farnham  Types  R.19  and 
R.137.  Black  burnished  ware.  Foundations  of  reducing  wall,  Building 
1.    Mid-third  century. 

94.  Dish  with  sharp  carination  and  undercut  rim,  three  small  grooves 
above  carination.    Foundations  of  Building  2. 

95.  Mortarium.  White  fabric,  grey  core  crystalline  grits.  Third  century. 
From  opus  signinuni  matrix  to  Mosaic,  in  Room  4,  Building  6.  Typical 
of  the  Oxfordshire  products.  An  identical  one  found  in  the  boundary 
ditch  with  a  'pestel'  in  the  form  of  a  fossil  sponge  with  much  worn 
cortex. 

96.  Beehive  storage-jar  in  hard  buff  ware,  with  very  large  finger-indenta- 
tions.   Rope  rim  fashioned  perfunctorily.    In  north  wall  of  Building  2. 

97.  Narrow-necked  jar  with  pear-drop  rim,  Farnham  Types  R.12,  24,  and 
30.  Very  soft  orange  buff  fabric  with  a  brown  slip.  Mid-third  century. 
From  foundations  of  Room  5,  Building  6.  Very  common  type  in 
Period  IV. 

Period  IV:  Middle  of  Period  Occupation  Levels  (Figs.  22  and  23) 
Building  1  occupation  levels 

98.  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  498.  Grits  almost  wholly  worn  away. 
Late  second  and  third  centuries.    Room  4.    Probably  local  ware. 

99.  Pie  dish  with  incipient  flange  and  sloping  sides.  Brown  sandy  fabric. 
Third  century.    This  form  is  very  common  on  the  site.    Room  1. 

100.  Pie  dish  with  true  flange.  Black  burnished  outside  with  a  wavy-line 
decoration.    Cream  slip  inside.    Third  to  fourth  centuries.    Room  1. 

lOL  Narrow-necked  jar,  Farnham  Type,  R.130.  Hard  brown  fabric. 
Third  to  fourth  century.    Room  3. 

Building  2  occupation  levels 

102.  Jar  with  rolled  rim  folded  back  on  itself.  Farnham  Type  R.25. 
Hard  pale  grey  burnished  fabric,  fired  red  on  all  burnish  marks  (pro- 
bably through  contact  with  hearth).    Mid-third  to  fourth  centuries. 

103.  Straight-sided  beaker  with  decoration  of  the  Poppy-head  style.  Very 
hard  grey  ware,  cream  slip. 

104.  Dish  of  polished  pale  grey  ware.  Base  decorated  with  obtuse  lattice 
pattern  outside  and  random  strokes  inside. 

105.  Deep  pie  dish  with  rounded  rim.  Like  Southwark,  Type  D,  but  this 
example  has  three  grooves  and  two  turned  girth-bands  on  the  outer 
wall,  which  is  also  heavily  decorated  in  irregular  lattice  work.  Possibly 
descended  from  the  well-known  Purberry  Shot  bowl.  Type  3. 

106.  Flagon  with  very  narrow  spout,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  vessel.  Its  very  bulbous  shape  is  suggestive  of  a  feeding  bottle, 
though  these  normally  have  the  spout  at  the  side,  not  at  the  top. 
Hard  grey  fabric. 

107.  Large  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  499.  Cream  ware,  pink  in 
places.  Third  century.  A  'pestle,'  in  the  form  of  a  fossil  sponge  with 
much-worn  cortex,  was  found  in  association  with  it.  Made  in  the  South. 

From  various  locations  {Fig.  23). 

108.  Large  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  499.  Soft  pale  buff  ware. 
Third  century.  From  South-East  gateway.  Post  Hole,  No.  5,  one  of 
those  renewing  the  original  posts.   Local  ware:  the  form  has  a  long  life. 

109.  Mortarium,  with  folded-back  rim  and  prominent  bead.  White  sandy 
fabric,  heavily  gritted  with  coarse  pink  and  white  crystalline  grits, 
traces  of  buff  slip.  A  similar  one  was  found  at  the  Cobham  Bath 
House.  From  Room  5,  Building  1.  c.  a.d.  200-50.  From  Oxfordshire 
kilns. 

110.  Jar  with  cavetto  rim  in  grey  soapy  ware.  As  in  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  Upchurch. 
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Dating 

Period  IV  provides  a  whole  range  of  new  types,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
pottery  industry  at  Alice  Holt  and  Farnham.  Black  burnished  ware  is  common, 
and  a  polished  silky  pale  grey  ware  makes  its  first  appearance.  There  is  a 
great  increase  in  wavy-line  and  lattice  decorations,  done  with  light  strokes  of  a 
burnishing  tool. 

This  is  a  mid-third  century  group. 


Period  V  (Figs.  23  and  24) 

A  group  from  the  sealed  gully  outside  Building  1 

111.  Small  hammer-headed  mortarium,  at  Jewry  W^all,  Type  H.2.  Hard 
pink  fabric.  No  grits  in  the  quarter  radius  surviving.  Third  to  fourth 
centuries.    Possibly  from  the  Gloucestershire  area. 

112.  Mortarium,  at  Colchester,  Form  498.  Sandy  white  fabric,  very  worn. 
Third  century.    Local  ware. 

113.  Cooking  pot  with  curved  rim  and  cordon.  Descended  from  Holmes 
Type  19.    Black  burnished  ware. 

114.  Necked  jar.  Curved  rim  with  bead  at  tip.  At  Southwark,  Type  D.ll, 
but  there  it  is  early.    Light  grey  fabric. 

115.  Flanged  bowl.    Black  sandy  fabric.    Fourth  century. 

116.  Jar  with  narrow  neck  and  square-sectioned  grooved  rim.  Farnham 
Type  R.89.    Light  grey  fabric. 

117.  Jar  with  narrow  neck  and  sharply  undercut  square-sectioned  grooved 
rim.  Farnham  Type  R.89. 

118.  Large  bead-rim  storage  jar.  Farnham,  Type  R.3.  Light  grey  sandy 
fabric.    Late  third  century. 

119.  Cooking  pot  with  cavetto  rim  and  cordon.  Carinated  shoulder. 
Descended  from  Holmes  Type  20.    Grey  sandy  fabric. 

120.  Cooking  pot  with  downbent  rim  and  cordon.  Hard  black  burnished 
ware,  light  grey  inside. 

121.  Imitation  samian  bowl,  copied  from  Form  37.  Rouletted  pattern, 
apparently  identical  with  Farnham  Type  R.44.  Light  reddish  slip 
over  whole  of  exterior,  and  inside  as  far  as  second  groove.  Cf.  also 
Colchester,  Figs.  58,  17,  and  111,  4.    Third  to  fourth  century. 

122.  Cooking  pot  with  out-turned  rim.  Farnham  Type  R.94.  Grey  sandy 
fabric  discoloured  red  by  fire. 

123.  Reeded  rim  of  light  grey  sandy  fabric.    Traces  of  cream  slip. 

124.  Jar  with  narrow  neck  and  square-sectioned  grooved  rim,  sharply 
undercut.    Farnham  Type  R.89.    Light  pinkish-buff  fabric. 

125.  Cooking  pot  with  pear-drop  rim.  Very  hard  gritty  ware.  Very  neatly 
finished.    Fourth  century. 

126.  Imitation  samian  bowl.  Two  burnished  concentric  lines.  Thin,  soft 
grey  core,  light  red  slip. 

127.  Large  jar  with  cordon  and  carinated  shoulder.  Downbent  reeded  rim. 
Band  of  faint  trellis  pattern  below  shoulder.    Grey  sandy  fabric. 

128.  Flanged  bowl  in  pale-grey  burnished  ware  with  a  sharply  cut  groove 
between  flange  and  rim. 

129.  Flanged  bowl,  buff  fabric,  with  reddish-buff  slip. 

130.  Flanged  bowl  in  black  burnished  ware.  Below  the  flange  a  rough  band 
with  two  highly  polished  concentric  zones  across  it.  Two  more  on 
the  underside  of  the  rim,  and  continuous  scribing  at  the  base,  inside. 

131.  Rolled  rim  from  a  large  jar.     Grey  sandy  fabric. 

132.  Rim  of  flask  in  greyish  buff  sandy  fabric,  with  a  light  pink  slip. 

133.  Dish  in  black  burnished  ware,  very  faint  traces  of  a  large  lattice 
pattern. 

134.  Dish  in  grey  sandy  fabric. 

135.  Dish,  black  burnished  inside,  sandy  red  outside,  probably  discoloured 
by  fire. 

136.  Beehive  storage-jar  with  cable  rim  and  small  deep  finger-impressions. 
Reddish  buff  sandy  ware,  probably  discoloured  by  fire. 
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Fig.  23.— Coarse  Pottery.    Periods  IV  and  V.    (J.) 
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Fig.  24. — Coarse  Pottery.    Period  V.    (J.) 
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From  Various  Occupation  Levels 

137.  Large  storage  jar  with  narrow  neck.  Famham  Type  R.53,  soft  grey 
ware.  Third  to  fourth  century.   In  foundations  of  Room  12,  Building  6. 

138.  Massive  dish,  17  inches  in  diameter.  Light  grey  fabric.  Part  of  post- 
base  in  Room  7-9. 

139.  Not  illustrated.  New  Forest  folded  beaker  of  hard  grey  ware.  Fourth 
century.    Outside  Building  2. 

140.  Flanged  bowl,  imitating  Form  38.  New  Forest  Ashley  Rails,  Type  10. 
Brown  body  with  red  paint.  The  only  one  found.  After  a.d.  330. 
From  destruction  layer  of  Building  1. 

141.  Red  mortarium.  Crystalline  pink  grits.  Probably  made  in  Gloucester- 
shire.   Late  third  to  fourth  century.    Room  5,  Building  1. 

142.  Several  fragments  of  a  bottle  in  New  Forest  ware.  Ashley  Rails 
Type  2.  One  zone  buff,  the  other  black.  Painted  decoration  of  circles 
and  rows  of  three  vertical  lines;  in  white  paint  on  black  and  black 
paint  on  buff.    After  a.d.  330.    From  Shrine  drain. 

143.  Reeded  jar-rim  with  12  grooves.  Light  grey  sandy  fabric.  An  extreme 
example  of  a  type  common  from  Period  III  onwards.  Room  5,  Build- 
ing 6. 

144.  Mortarium,  similar  to  Jewry  Wall  Type  J. 24.  Orange  fabric  with  buff 
slip.  Third  century.  Either  Oxfordshire  or  South  of  England.  Outside 
Building  2. 

145.  Cooking  pot  with  curved  rim  and  cordon.  Descended  from  Holmes 
Type  19.    Grey  sandy  fabric.    Room  8,  Building  6. 

146.  Strainer  fragment.  Probabh'  similar  to  Colchester  Form  387.  Brown 
core,  pale-grey  slip.  From  the  floor  of  the  south  doorway.  Room  8, 
Building  6. 

147.  Not  illustrated.  Fragment  of  another  strainer,  from  the  east  doorway. 
Room  8,  Building  6. 

148.  Base  of  a  New  Forest  beaker.  Plain  zone  with  a  black  gloss,  separated 
from  a  roulette-decorated  purple-gloss  zone  by  a  line  of  white  paint. 
Fourth  century.  Articulating  sherds  from  Building  1,  Room  5,  and 
Building  4. 

149.  New  Forest  Beaker,  dark  grey  colour  coat.  a.d.  290-330.  From 
Building  4. 

150.  New  Forest  beaker,  purplish  gloss,  a.d.  290-330.  From  topsoil,  by 
the  boundary  wall. 

151.  Not  illustrated.  One  further  base  in  New  Forest  ware  and  a  few  body 
sherds.    In  all,  very  little  New  Forest  ware  was  found. 

Dating 

The  structural  alterations  of  Period  V  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Dr.  Harden  points  out  on  p.  69  that  they  did  not  contain  the  latest 
variety  of  window-glass.  Yet  the  pottery  indicates  that  occupation  continued 
into  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  There  is,  however,  a  definite  contrast 
between  the  Period  V  pottery  and  much  of  the  material  from  the  late  fourth- 
century  Bath  House  at  Cobham.  Also,  several  distinctive  types  from  the 
fourth-century  Overwey  Kiln  are  missing  from  Rapsley.  Only  three  post- 
A.D.  330  New  Forest  sherds  were  found,  one  of  them  in  a  destruction  layer. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  villa  was  in  use  much  after  a.d.  350,  and  its 
end  should  not,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  raids  of  a.d.  367. 

Corky  Wares  (Fig.  25) 

A  class  of  shell-gritted  wares  which  are  found  at  this  site  in  all  periods. 
In  almost  every  case  the  shell  has  dissolved,  giving  the  fabric  the  look  of  a 
piece  of  cork.  These  wares  are  recognised  as  representing  a  native  continuum 
in  Romano-British  sites,  as  at  Burberry  Shot  and  the  Cobham  Bath  House. 

A .     From  Period  II  Ditches 

152.  Curved  rim  of  a  large  wheel-made  jar,  buff  outside,  light  red  inside. 
Two  pieces.  From  upper  laver  of  ditch,  beside  north-west  corner  of 
Building  2. 
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153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 


157. 


Jar  with  similar  rim,  but  smaller.  Conjectural  reconstruction,  as  the 
four  fragments  do  not  articulate.  Fired  bright  red  inside  and  out. 
Upper  layer  of  ditch. 

B.     From  Building  3,  Period  II 
Small  well-made  rolled  rim.   Grey-buff  fabric. 
Simple  everted  rim,  grey-buff  fabric. 

C.  From  Period  III 
Necked  bowl,  at  Jewry  Wall,  Type  E.  Much  soot,  possibly  a  burnt 
meal,  clinging  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  walls.  Twenty-two  sherds,  but 
the  shoulder  missing.  From  Room  4,  north-west  corner  of  Building  1. 
Straight-sided  beaker  with  out-turned  rim.  Grey  ware,  shell-grits  sur- 
vive inside.    From  Pit  7  at  north-west  corner  of  boundary  wall. 
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Fig.  25. — Romano-British  and  Medieval  Corky  Wares.    (\.) 

D.     From  Period  V 
Curved   rim,   brown   burnished   ware.     From   sealed   gully,    west   of 
Building  1. 

Base  of  pot,  filled  with  soot.   Five  articulating  sherds  and  seven  others. 
Buff  ware.    From  sealed  gully,  west  of  Building  1. 

Cavetto-rimmed  pot.   Traces  of  black  bituminous  paint  inside  and  out. 
Grits  still  intact.    From  Room  5,  Building  6. 

E.     Medieval 
Pie-dish    rim,    slightly   bevelled    inside.     Reddish    buff   fabric.     Soot 
clinging  to  underside  of  rim. 

Pie  dish.   Buff  outside,  dark  grey  inside.   From  topsoil  over  Building  4. 
Necked  jar  in  burnished  ware  with  red  ochre  paint. 
Rim  similar  to  161  above,  rather  more  sloping  wall.    Brown  fabric. 
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165.  Everted  rim,  coarse  grey-brown  fabric.    These  three  from  disturbed 
layers  over  Buildings  2  and  3. 

166.  Grooved  and  bevelled  rim.    Burnished  black  outside,  brown  inside. 

167.  Flattened    rim.     Pale   buff   fabric.     Both   these    from   area    between 
Buildings  1  and  2. 

168.  Rim  with  squared  section.    Brown  ware.    Top  layer  of  Pit  4,   near 
boundary  wall. 

SAMIAN  WARE 
By  A.  P.  Detsicas,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  material  submitted  was  in  a  very  poor  state  of 
preservation  owing  to  the  acidity  of  the  ground,  and  much  of  this  could  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  other  than  general  dating.  Most  of  the  usual  samian 
forms  were  present,  and  a  statistical  analysis  suggests  that  small  quantities  of 
samian  were  reaching  the  site  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.  ; 
samian  ware  continued  in  use  in  increasing  amounts  until  the  end  of  the 
period  of  production  in  the  third  century. 

(i)  Plain  Forms. — Even  though  the  amount  of  early  samian  is  small,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  rather  surprising  that  no  sherds  of  Form  24  could  be  identified. 
The  predominant  cup  is  Form  33,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  cups  of  Form  27. 
All  the  standard  forms  of  platter  were  present,  with  a  slight  preponderance 
of  Forms  31  and  31R.  Forms  38,  43  and  45  were  well  represented  as  well  as 
fragments  from  at  least  one  bowl  of  Form  72.  (ii)  Decorated  Forms.  Form  30 
was  totally  absent.    In  general,  decorated  samian  was  not  plentiful. 

Most  of  the  samian  is  reported  below  in  its  respective  layers.  The  potters' 
stamps  and  a  few  decorated  sherds  are  discussed  in  more  detail  separately 
(Fig.  26). 

Period  I 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  samian  in  this  period  as  little  was  stratified  but, 
in  general  terms,  there  is  enough  material  to  point  to  occupation  in  pre-Flavian 
times. 

Period  II 

Early  Drainage  Ditch  System.  Layer  10c  can  be  dated  only  in  general  terms  to 
c.  A.D.  150-200.  Layer  22  contains  a  mixture  of  South  and  Central  Gaulish 
samian,  with  two  South  Gaulish  bowls  of  Form  37 :  one  of  these  belongs  to  a 
bowl  in  the  style  of  BIRAGILLVS  (Fig.  26,  No.  13),  with  other  sherds  in 
different  layers  (Pits  1  and  8  of  Period  III),  and  the  other  preserves  little  of  the 
decoration,  but  is  of  strictly  comparable  date.  Close  dating  is  not  practicable, 
but  c.  A.D.  75—120  would  cover  all  probabilities.  Layer  24  contained  one  piece 
of  samian  only,  its  date  perhaps  c.  a.d.  80-120.  Layer  19c  is  fully  late-second- 
century  and  contained  part  of  a  RITOGENVS  stamp;  it  must  date  later  than 
c.  A.D.  160. 
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Building  3.  Layer  19c  contained  some  early  survival  material,  including  a 
pre-Flavian  South  Gaulish  Form  29  (Fig.  26,  No.  17),  and  part  of  a  South 
Gaulish  potter's  stamp  (Fig.  26,  No.  6),  alongside  samian  of  Forms  43  and 
45  and  a  stamped  East  Gaulish  Form  31  by  QVARTVS,  perhaps  dating  to 
as  late  as  c.  a.d.  220.  Quite  clearly  this  deposit  must  represent  material 
that  was  collected  together  at  the  time  of  a  reconstruction. 

Building  I.   Layer  6  contains  material  with  a  general  dating  of  c.  a.d.  80-120, 


Fig.  26.— Samian  Ware,    (i.) 
Period  III 

Boundary  Wall,  West  Gate.  Layer  4b  dates  generally  to  later  than  c.  a.d.  160. 
Building  1.  Layer  5b  dates  generally  to  c.  a.d.  150-200.  Layer  16a  con- 
tained one  sherd  from  an  East  Gaulish  Form  37  (Fig.  26,  No.  15),  with  a 
dating  of  c.  a.d.  150-200.  Layer  4b,  with  second-century  material  containing 
a  fragmentary  stamp,  perhaps  of  BORILLVS,  dates  to  c.  a.d.  150-190.  Layer 
19b  contained  a  mixture  of  Hadrianic  and  late-Antonine  samian,  including  a 
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small  sherd,  probably  in  the  style  of  QVINTILIANVS  (Fig.  26,  No.  14), 
stratified  with  the  stamps  of  PLACIDVS  and  ATTICVS  (Fig.  26,  Nos.  5  and 
3);  a  dating  of  c.  a.d.  120-170  is  most  likely.  Layer  24  contained  a  mixture 
of  Trajanic  and  Antonine  material  and  may  date  later  than  c.  a.d.  150. 
Layer  26  contained  sherds  from  the  late  Forms  72  and  79/80  as  well  as  a 
small  sherd  from  the  same  bowl  of  Form  37  found  elsewhere  in  Layer  10 
(cf.  Fig.  26,  No.  10);  it  should  date  to  later  than  c.  a.d.  160. 

South  of  Building  6.  Layer  27  contains  material  dating  later  than  c.  a.d. 
150-170. 

Rectangular  Rubbish  Pit.  Layers  5c  and  25.  Deposition  in  this  pit  would 
seem  to  have  continued  over  a  long  period  or  else  its  filling  must  have  derived 
from  material  lying  about  the  site  and  deposited  in  this  pit  in  advance  of  a 
re-building.  The  filling  contains  a  sherd  from  a  South  Gaulish  Form  29  of 
Flavian  date,  one  or  two  fragments  of  Curie  11  (late-Flavian  to  Trajanic),  the 
late  Forms  31R,  43  and/or  45,  an  East  Gaulish  Form  31  stamped 
AVGVSTINVSF  (Fig.  26,  No.  2),  another  two  stamps  of  RITOGENVS  and 
sherds  from  a  Central  Gaulish  Form  37  in  the  style  of  the  SACER-ATTIANVS 
group  (Fig.  26,  No.  7).  It  is  worth  observing  that  both  the  upper  (5c)  and  the 
lower  (25)  layers  of  this  filling  contained  sherds  belonging  to  the  same  vessels. 
The  bulk  of  the  material  suggests  dating  later  than  c.  a.d.  160. 

Pit  8.  Layer  10  contains  in  its  material  sherds  from  the  South  Gaulish 
Form  37  in  the  style  of  BIRAGILLVS,  present  also  elsewhere,  from  the 
SACER-ATTIANVS  bowl  mentioned  above  (Fig.  26,  No.  8),  and  from  another 
Central  Gaulish  Form  37  (cf.  Fig.  26,  No.  10);  its  date  is  likely  to  be 
c.  a.d.  120-200. 

Pit  1.  Layer  10  contains  in  its  filling  another  sherd  from  the  same 
BIRAGILLVS  bowl,  and  its  general  date  is  similar  to  the  above. 

Pit  2.  Layer  10.  Generally  rather  later  than  the  above  two  pits  and  con- 
taining sherds  from  Form  38  vessels  and  an  East  Gaulish  Form  37  which  is 
certainly  of  very  late-Antonine  date;  c.  a.d.  150-200  would  seem  the  likeliest 
date. 

Destruction  Layer.    Layer  4  dates  to  c.  a.d.  150-200. 

Shrine.  Layers  4,  10  and  15a  contain  some  survivals  earlier  than  c.  a.d.  150, 
but  most  of  this  material  is  generally  later  than  c.  a.d.  160. 

Period  I V 

Building  1.  Layer  4.  Some  of  this  layer  overlies  the  upper  filling  of  the 
rectangular  rubbish  pit  and  the  deposit  is  generally  late,  with  two  small  East 
Gaulish  sherds  of  Form  37  dating  to  c.  a.d.  175-220.  Layer  15  compares  with 
the  above,  with  some  late-Antonine  material  surviving  into  third-century 
contexts,  and  dates  to  c.  a.d.  160-220. 

Reduction  of  South-East  Gate.  The  samian  is  strictly  comparable  with  the 
above. 

(i)  Potters'  Stamps^^ 

1.  Form  31.  Central  Gaulish,  stamped  RIIOGENIM.  This  stamp  occurred 
three  times  in  all:  complete  in  two  conjoining  fragments  and  a  third  one 
reading  )GENIM;  as  the  vessels  concerned  are  in  all  cases  of  Form  31, 
bulk-buying  may  be  suspected.  This  die  occurs  on  Hadrian's  Wall  in 
contexts  belonging  to  Period  lb,  i.e.  later  than  a.d.  158,  his  stamps  are 
fairly  common  in  Scotland,  and  one  also  occurs  in  the  destruction  deposit 
following  the  second  fire  at  Verulamium  of  c.  a.d.  150-160.  Date:  c. 
a.d.  155-175. 

3^  Most  of  the  stamps  and  two  of  the  decorated  pieces  were  earlier  examined 
by  Mr.  B.  R.  Hartley,  F.S.  A.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  his  notes  and  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness  to  him. 
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2.  Form  31.  East  Gaulish,  stamped  AVGVSTINVSF.  The  distribution  of 
this  potter's  output  suggests  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Date: 
c.  A.D.  140-170. 

3.  Form  33.  Central  Gaulish,  stamped  AT-T-IC-I-M.  An  Antonine  dating 
is  probable  on  the  basis  of  the  fabric  and  forms  produced  by  this  potter. 
Date:  c.  a.d.  140-160. 

4.  Form  33.  Central  Gaulish.  An  unstratified  fragment  with  a  partial 
stamp  reading  )BVCIOF,  the  signature  of  the  well-known  potter 
ALBVCIVS.   Date:  c.  a.d.  150-190. 

5.  Form  33.  East  Gaulish.  The  stamp  is  fragmentary  and  worn  but  was 
read^*   as    (P)LACIDVSF.      This   potter's   work   has  been  recorded   at 

Blickweiler^'  and  is  likely  to  date  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.    Date:  c.  a.d.  130-160. 

6.  Probably  Form  29.  South  Gaulish,  with  part  of  a  stamp  reading  )CI-OF. 
It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  piece  with  certainty  to  any  one  of  several 
possible  potters,  but  its  date  should  not  be  later  than  the  Flavian  period. 

Also,  not  illustrated:  A  small  fragment  of  Form  31,  with  the  beginning  of  a 
stamp  B(  ),  which  may  be  from  a  die  of  BORILLVS*''  of  Lezoux  and 
Antonine  in  date;  Form  31,  with  a  very  worn  stamp  reading^*  QVA////VS, 
the  Rheinzabern  potter  dating  to  c.  a.d.  155-200;  and  a  very  worn  stamp  on 
Form  31,  reading^*  (VIRI)LISF,  a  potter  working  at  Rheinzabern  and  dating 
later  than  a.d.  160. 

(ii)   Decorated  Forms. 

The  great  majority  of  the  figured  samian  was  very  badly  worn,  and  the  few 
sherds  illustrated  are  the  only  ones  with  any  significant  decoration.  Form  30 
was  entirely  absent. 

7  and  8.  Form  37.  Central  Gaulish,  in  the  style  of  the  SACER-ATTIANVS 
group  of  potters.  A  total  of  five  fragments  from  this  vessel  were  identified 
in  two  different  deposits  and  all  show  the  same  parts  of  the  decoration 
present  on  Nos.  7  and  8.  The  decoration,  in  panels  demarcated  by  lozenge- 
shaped  bead-row  borders,  is  initiated  by  a  fairly  thin  and  rounded 
ovolo,  with  a  blurred  tongue  bending  to  left,  which  is  infrequently  used 
by  these  potters  and  recalls  strongly  an  ovolo  used  by  CINNAMVS  on 
his  small  bowls :^*  it  is,  however,  recorded  on  two  bowls,  one  stamped 
SACER-F,  from  Saalburg,"  and  could  be  the  origin  of  the  CINNAMVS 
ovolo.  The  bead-rows  end  on  small  rosettes  used  by  ATTIANVS,^*  who 
also  used  similar  panels  with  St.  Andrew's  crosses  containing  small 
leaves  and  his  acanthus  (detail  12)^*  and,  probably,  the  badly  squashed 
and  worn  candelabrum  in  the  narrower  of  the  two  panels.  Date:  c. 
a.d.  125-150. 

9.  Form  29.  South  Gaulish.  The  decoration  of  the  upper  division  consists 
of  a  scroll  composed  of  decorative  details  in  use  by  several  contemporary 
South  Gaulish  potters:  the  elongated  leaf  and  bifid  leaf  at  the  end  of  a 
tendril  was  used  by  INGENVVS^"  and  AQVITANVS  ;'•"  the  rosette 
was  used  by  DARIBITYS,"*'   IVCVNDVS«  and  AQVITANVS;^  and 

^*  Read  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Hartley,  F.S.A. 

^'  Knorr,  R.,  and  Sprater,  F.,  Die  westpfalzischen  Sigillata-Topfereien  von 
Blickweiler  und  Eschweiler-Hof,  Speier,  1927,  p.  110.  I  owe  this  reference  to 
Mr.  B.  R.  Hartley,  F.S.A. 

36  CGP.  Fig.  47,  p.  267,  No.  2. 

3''  Ricken,  H.,  'Die  Bilderschiisseln  der  Kastelle  Saalburg  und  Zugmantel,' 
Saalburg-J ahrbuch,  ix  (1939),  Taf.  27,  la  and  3a.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Mr. 
B.  R.  Hartlev,  F.S.A. 

38  CGP,  Fig.  23,  p.  167. 

3»  Knorr  1919,  Taf.  42,  N. 

"o  Knorr  1952,  Taf.  4,  D. 

"1  Knorr  1919.  Textbild  11,  p.  23. 

*^Ibid.,  Textbild  11,  p.  23. 

"3  Knorr  1952,  Taf.  4,  D. 
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the  tendril  binding,  by  ALBINVS"*  and  INGENVVS."'  The  remnant  of 
the  lower  division  over  the  carination  consists  of  a  series  of  ornaments 
like  those  in  use  by  MODESTVS,"*  PASSENVS,*''  ALBVS"*  and 
IVCVNDVS.'"  The  upper  division,  except  for  the  absence  of  one  small 
decorative  detail,  is  very  similar  to  the  decoration  of  a  vessel  from 
Aislingen  stamped  OFAQVIT.Cn.^"  Though  certain  attribution  to  the 
style  of  this  potter  is  unwise,  it  is  clear  that  this  bowl  was  manu- 
factured in  Claudian  times.    Date:  c.  a.d.  50-65. 

10.  Form  37.  Very  probably  Central  Gaulish  and  very  worn;  four  fragments 
in  all,  three  conjoining  and  illustrated  here.  The  ovolo  is  rather  long, 
double-bordered,  with  a  fiat  central  projection  and  its  tongue,  placed 
very  close  to  the  left  of  each  ovolo,  is  composed  of  five  rather  square 
beads  and  a  separate  tip  bending  to  left;  the  ovolo  band  is  enclosed  by  a 
border  of  fairly  fiat  beads.  The  decorative  scheme  consists  probably  of 
panels  separated  by  vertical  bead-rows  ending  on  blurred  rosettes.  The 
remnants  of  the  decoration  are  both  badly  worn  and  blurred  in  manu- 
facture, but  the  figure-type  to  left  is  a  larger  version  of  Satyr  (D.369  = 
0.599),  which  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Trajanic  potter 
LIBERTVS,  as  on  a  signed  sherd  from  Dover'^  and,  later,  by  DOCILIS, 
as  on  a  piece  from  Colchester, ^^  and  CASVRIVS,  on  a  sherd  from  Naples 
in  the  GuHdhall  INIuseum.'^  The  other  figure-type  is  in  the  attitude  of 
Mercury  (D.291  =0.533)  but  in  this  case  a  bead-row  has  been  added 
to  the  right  arm  of  the  figure  to  simulate  a  spear;  I  have  found  no  parallel 
for  such  a  hybrid  figure-type.  The  ovolo  recalls  a  rarely  used  one  by 
PATERNVS,*"  but  is  much  closer  to  one  used  by  IVSTVS,'*  though 
in  his  case  the  tongue  is  more  centrally  placed;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
bowl  was  made  by  a  potter  copying  existing  prototypes,  as  the  large 
Sat>T  suggests,  and  working  late  in  the  second  century.   Date :  c.  150-190. 

11-13.  Form  37.  South  Gaulish.  A  total  of  eight  sherds,  some  conjoining, 
were  found  in  four  different  deposits;  most  of  them  were  in  poor  condition. 
This  vessel  seems  to  have  had  a  long  life  as  it  had  been  repaired  with  the 
usual  lead  rivets.  The  ovolo  on  No.  13,  with  its  double  border  and  tongue 
ending  in  a  trifid  tip  bent  to  right,  the  festoon  containing  a  spiral  detail 
with  a  blurred  rosette  at  its  centre,  are  all  present  on  a  bowl  from 
Rottweil  stamped  BIRAGIL,'*  though  GERMANY'S  also  has  used  such 
decoration,  but  with  a  slightly  different  ovolo.'''  The  lower  part  of  the 
decoration  consists  of  Hare  to  right  (D.941  =0.2056),  recorded  on  the 
above  bowl  from  Rottweil,  and  in  the  work  of  MASCVVS  at  Hof  Stein- 
hausen,'*  and  Hare  to  left  (D.949  =  0.21 14),  recorded  on  a  signed  bowl 
by  BIRAG1LLVS5'  and  in  his  style  at  Leicester,*^  and  by  MASCVVS 


**  Knorr  1919.  Taf.  1,  No.  5. 
"5  Ibid.,  Taf.  42,  O. 

"6  Ibid..  Taf.  58,  B;  Knorr  1952.  Taf.  43,  E  and  F. 
•»■'  Knorr  1919.  Taf.  63,  D;  Knorr  1952,  Taf.  48,  C. 
*»  Knorr  1952.  Taf.  80,  D. 
"9  Knorr  1919.  Textbild  45,  B,  p.  95. 
so  Knorr  1952.  Taf.  4,  D. 
51  Arch.  Cant.,  Ixxii  (1958),  132. 
^^CGP,  pi.  91/1. 
"  Ibid.,  pi.  133/19. 
-'^  Ibid..  Fig.  30,  p.  196,  No.  5. 
^'  Ibid.,  Fig.  31,  p.  201,  No.  1. 
-'6  Knorr  1952,  Taf.  6,  C. 
"  Wels,  Taf.  4/1,  5/1  and  6/4. 
^»  Knorr  1952,  Taf.  37,  A. 
^^  Ibid..  Taf.  6,  C. 

^  Kenyon,  K.  M.,  Excavations  at  the  Jewry  Wall  Site,  Leicester,  Oxford. 
1948,  Fig.  16,  p.  68,  No.  5. 
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from  Hof  Steinhausen,*'  Wels"  and  Leicester."  The  S-shaped  godroon, 
used  as  a  basal  wreath,  is  a  common  Flavian  motif,  though  no  record  of 
a  similar  wreath  was  found  either  in  the  signed  or  attributed  work  of 
either  potter.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  this  bowl  is  attributable  to  the 
style  of  BIRAGILLVS  as  the  ovolo  excludes  MASCVVS.  Date:  c.  a.d. 
75-95. 

14.  Form  37.  Central  Gaulish.  A  very  small  sherd  with  a  single-bordered 
ovolo  and  a  tongue  consisting  of  four  elongated  beads  and  a  rosette, 
which  is  blurred  on  this  sherd.  This  ovolo  was  used  by  the  Trajanic 
potters  DRVSVS  I  (formerly  designated  as  Potter  X-S),**  Potter  X-2," 
and  their  successors  in  Hadrianic-Antonine  times;**  DRVSVS  I  is 
excluded,  as  he  did  not  use  wavy-line  borders  at  all,  but  not  enough 
remains  of  the  decoration  to  make  attribution  possible,  though  the  wavy 
line  suggests  manufacture  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Date:  c.  a.d.  100-150. 

15.  Form  37.  East  Gaulish.  A  small  fragment  with  a  tree  (D.  1129),  which  is 
known  in  use  on  Central  Gaulish  samian;*''  the  fabric  is,  however,  clearly 
East  Gaulish.  Several  potters  working  in  that  region  use  this  decorative 
detail,  mainly  the  potters  grouped  under  the  name  CERIALIS.**  Date: 
c.  A.D.  150-200. 

16.  Form  37.  Central  Gaulish.  The  ovolo  is  double-bordered  and  rounded, 
with  a  tongue  whose  tip  survives  here  only  as  a  rounded  projection,  and 
bordered  by  a  wavy  line.  This  ovolo  is  similar,  though  larger  and  more 
rounded,  than  that  of  ARCANVS*'  and  ovolo  No.  1  of  SACER,''*' 
though  the  latter  does  not  use  wavy-line  borders  which  suggest  a  date 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.    Date:  c.  a.d.  125-50. 

17.  Form  29.  South  Gaulish.  This  is  an  early  sherd  with  a  fairly  large  leaf 
for  which  I  have  found  only  two  parallels,  one  from  Colchester'''  and  the 
other  from  Basel. ''^  Claudian  sherds  from  Colchester  also  show  the  same 
bifid  leaf  and  tendril  binding,''^  which  Knorr  recorded  on  a  vessel  from 
Aislingen  stamped  SENICIO  FE;'''*  the  small  berry  below  the  leaves 
was  found  on  a  Claudian  sherd'''  and  a  Neronian  piece,''*  both  from 
Colchester,  and  on  vessels  by  NAMVS''''  and  SENICIO.''*  Although 
certain  attribution  to  the  style  of  a  particular  potter  is  not  possible,  the 
pre-Flavian  date  of  this  sherd  is  in  no  doubt.  Date:  c.  a.d.  50-65. 


6'  Knoir  1952,  Taf.  37,  A. 

62  Wels,  Taf.  20/3  and  21/4. 

*3  Leicester,  Fig.  5,  p.  46,  No.  3. 

*•♦  Detsicas,  A.  P.,  The  Anonymous  Central  Gaulish  Potter  known  as  X-3  and 
his  Connections,  Collection  Latomus,  Ixiv  (1963),  Fig.  3,  p.  41,  No.  1;  and 
Catherine  Johns,  'A  signed  Bowl  of  Drusus  I  from  Jiilich,'  RCRF  Acta  VII 
(1965),  67-9. 

"CGP,  Fig.  3,  p.  7. 

6*  GELENVS,  COP,  Fig.  15,  p.  138,  No.  2;  QVINTILIANVS,  CGP,  Fig.  17, 
p.  145,  No.  1;  and,  perhaps,  CENSORINVS,  CGP,  Fig.  29,  p.  191,  No.  3. 

*''Cf.  BANVVS,  CGP,  Fig.  41,  p.  243,  No.  1,  and  pi.  139/1,  and  the 
ANTISTII,  CGP,  Fig.  32,  p.  202. 

*8  Wels,  Taf.  108/4  and  111/4;  also,  Karnitsch,  P.,  Die  verzierte  Sigillata  von 
Lauriacum,  Linz,  1955,  Taf.  17/7,  18/1-3,  and  numerous  other  parallels. 

69  CGP,  Fig.  20,  p.  156. 

''^  Ibid.,  Fig.  22,  p.  163,  No.  1. 

''1  Camulodunum,  pi.  xxvi,  3. 

■'2  Knorr  1919,  Taf.  89,  D. 

''^Camulodunum,  pi.  xxvi,  15. 

'''»  Knorr,  R.,  'Die  Terra-Sigillata-Gefasse  von  Aislingen,'  Jahrbuch  des 
historischen  Vereins  Dillingen,  xxv  (1912),  Taf.  VI,  2. 

'"  Camulodunum,  pi.  xxvi,  18. 

''*  Ibid.,  pi.  xxix,  1. 

■'''  Knorr  1919,  Taf.  60,  No.  15. 

■'8  Ibid.,  Taf.  75,  No.  32  and  Taf.  76,  C  and  D. 
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Sherds  from  vessels  in  different  layers 


Location 

Layers 

a. 

Pits 

10  (2  sherds) 

b. 

Rectangular 
rubbish  pit  9 

5C  (3  sherds) 

a. 

Bath  drain 

lOM 

b. 

Early  drainage  ditch 
system 

22 

c. 

Pits 

10 

d. 

Pit  1 

10 

a. 

Footings,  N.-W.  comer 
of  Building  1 

26 

b. 

Pits 

10 

c. 

Bath  drain 

lOM 

MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  POTTERY 

By  K.  J.  Barton,  A.M. A.,  F.S.A. 

Statistical  Analysis  No.  of  Sherds 

1.  Circa  1250-1 350'" 

Green  lead  glaze  and  local  white  ware         ...  ...  ...  ...        146 

2.  Fifteenth  century  and  Tudor*" 

Including  two  large  Fish  Dishes        ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         24 

3.  Late  sixteenth-early  seventeenth  century 
German  Salt-glazed  ware 

4.  Late  Medieval  or  Early  Post-Medieval 
With  green  and  yellow  glaze 

5.  Seventeenth-eighteenth  century 
Surrey  wares  with  green  or  yellow  glaze 

6.  Seventeenth-eighteenth  century 
Brown  Glazed  pottery 

7.  Early  eighteenth-century  Posset 
S.     Staffordshire  eighteenth-century  Bread  Dish 
9.  *  Local  or  wares  with  coloured  slip  late  seventeenth-early  eighteenth 

century  ... 

10.  Graffham  ware 
Seventeenth-eighteenth  century 

11.  Delft  ware 
Eighteenth  century 

12.  English  saltglaze 

13.  White  saltglaze 
Early  eighteenth  century 

14.  Westerwald  stoneware 

15.  Nineteenth  century,  various  ... 

*  The  subject  of  the  ensuing  note. 
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Slip  Decorated  Earthenware  (Fig.  27) 

Description 

Nine  fragments,  two  of  which  come  from  the  same  vessel,  comprising  the 
following: — 

A.  Fragment  of  a  platter  rim  in  a  smooth,  hard  orange-coloured  fabric. 
Decorated  with  white  slip.  Beads  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  rim  and  a 
wavy  line  on  the  centre  of  the  rim.  Glazed  on  the  upper  surface  only  to 
a  dark  brown  colour,  with  traces  of  iron  showing  in  irregular  black  patches. 

■"  Almost  all  the  fourteenth-century  pottery  came  from  the  layers  over- 
lying Building  1. 

*"  There  is  a  gap  in  the  Tudor  period.  A  known  rubbish  pit  of  this  date  has 
not  yet  been  excavated. 
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B.  Fragment  of  a  platter  rim  in  a  smooth  hard  orange  coloured  fabric. 
Decorated  with  white  slip  in  a  horizontal  wavy  line  across  the  centre  of 
the  rim.   Glazed  on  the  upper  surface  only  to  a  light  orange  colour. 

C.  Fragment  of  a  platter  rim  in  a  smooth  hard-red  fabric.  Decorated  with 
white  slip  in  horizontal  wavy  lines  across  the  width  of  the  rim.  Glazed 
on  the  upper  surface  to  a  pale  orange  colour. 

D.  Fragment  of  part  of  a  platter  rim  and  bowl  in  a  brick-red  fabric.  Decorated 
on  the  rim  surface  only  in  white  slip  in  thin  wavy  lines.  Glazed  on  the 
upper  surface  to  a  rich  light  brown  colour. 

E.  Badly  damaged  fragment  from  the  rim  of  a  platter  in  a  smooth  red  fabric. 
Decorated  in  white  slip  with  wide  wavy  bands.  Glazed  on  the  upper 
surface  to  a  rich  light  brown  colour. 


Fig.  27. — Post-medieval  Pottery.    (^.) 


F.  Fragment  from  the  base  of  a  platter(?)  in  a  soft  light  red  fabric.  Decorated 
in  white  slip  with  wide  wavy  bands.  Glazed  on  the  upper  surface  only, 
with  a  thin  olive-brown  glaze.  This  piece  has  been  surface  reduced  slightly. 

G.  Fragment  from  the  handle  of  a  jug  in  a  fine  hard,  very  light  red  fabric. 
Decorated  or  accidentally  splashed  with  white  slip.  Glazed  all  over  to  a 
rich  light  red  colour. 

H.  Two  fragments  comprising  the  portion  of  a  dish  or  small  platter  with 
pronounced  bead  rim.  All  in  a  fine  hard  brick-red  fabric.  Base  thick 
and  knife-trimmed  outside.  Glazed  to  a  rich  red  colour.  The  decoration 
comprises  the  representation  of  a  'tulip'  quartered  with  a  'tree'  and 
raised  circle  of  dots  which  lie  around  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  what  may  be  a  trailed  cross-hatched  pattern  of  straight  lines 
across  the  base  of  the  dish.  The  decoration  is  in  white  slip,  with  the 
exception  of  the  'tree'  and  the  lower  line  of  the  'tulip'  flower,  both  of 
which  are  in  a  bright  green  slip. 
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Comments 

These  fragments  are  of  particular  interest,  as  they  are  the  only  examples 
from  over  230  fragments  of  seventeenth-  to  eighteenth-century  pottery  with 
applied  slip  decoration.  The  bead-rimmed  platter,  with  wide  wavy  band 
decoration,  is  uncommon,  although  it  turns  up  very  occasionally  on  sites 
throughout  West  Sussex,  but  no  further  east — and  in  South  Hampshire,  but 
no  further  west  than  Portchester.  Yet  the  form  of  vessel  and  its  glaze 
■colour  are  not  uncommon  in  any  of  these  areas. 

There  appear  to  be  two  groups  by  quality  and  form  of  decoration — A,  G 
and  H,  and  B-F.  The  latter  is  the  coarser  in  finish  and  decoration.  The 
former  is  outstanding  in  its  quality  and  decorative  media. 

Group  B-F  is  obviously  local  and  the  sherds  are  so  similar  in  fabric  to  the 
-undecorated  wares  of  the  Graffham  and  Midhurst  region  that  they  all  surely 
belong  together. 

Group  A,  G  and  H  has  a  tulip  and  tree  pattern  seen  on  other  slip  ware 
■examples  in  Y'orkshire,  but  is  not  from  that  source.  Its  quality  is  very  fair, 
but  the  pattern  is  unlike  anything  similar  that  I  have  seen  in  the  South. 
However,  the  occurrence  of  three  fragments  of  this  quality  could  indicate  a 
local  source. 

The  'tulip'  motif  is  paralleled  widely  in  Britain  during  the  period  1690-1725, 
when  it  was  a  dominant  decorative  medium  on  many  forms  of  domestic  articles 
and  clothing. 

Comment  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Holling 

A  small  amount  of  slip-decorated  red  ware  was  produced  at  a  group  of 
•seventeenth-century  potteries  on  the  Surrey-Hampshire  border,  north-east 
of  Farnham.  Platters  identical  with  group  B-F  were  made  at  the  two  sites 
already  investigated  (Ash,  Surrey,  and  Hawley,  Hants.).  The  decoration  is 
characteristically  restricted  to  a  wavy  line  round  the  rim,  and  possibly  a 
Avhorl  in  the  centre  of  the  base.  There  is  no  dating  evidence  for  Ash,  but  the 
Hawley  pottery  is  estimated  to  have  ceased  production  not  later  than  the 
1660s. 

THE  GLASS 
By  D.  B.  Harden 

A.  Fragments  of  the  Rim  of  a  Glass  Bowl  and  of  Scallop-shell 
Open-work  Decoration  from  a  Glass  Goblet  (Fig.  28  and  Plate  VI (b)). 
Nine  small  fragments,  all  of  colourless  glass,  come  from  various  find-spots 
within  or  near  Building  2.  Seven  of  them — (a,  1 ;  b-g) — were  scattered  over 
an  area,  c.  20  feet  by  18  feet,  an  outlier  (h)  was  c.  25  feet  away,  and  the 
ninth  [a,  2)  was  a  stray  picked  up  in  the  same  general  neighbourhood  by 
the  owner  of  the  site  while  excavations  were  not  in  progress.  The  positions 
in  which  they  were  found  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  scattering  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  Period  IV,  c.  a.d.  220,  and,  if  so,  they  should 
belong  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  rather  than  later.  Despite  their 
being  so  scattered,  the  two  rim-fragments  [a,  1-2)  clearly  belong  to  one  vessel 
and  the  fragments  of  scallop-shell  decoration  must  come  from  a  second  one.  My 
first  impression  was  that  all  nine  fragments  came  from  one  vessel,  but  I  am 
now  convinced  that  the  rim  fragments  must  belong  to  a  bowl  and  cannot, 
from  their  profile,  belong  to  the  somewhat  bulbous  goblet  to  which  the  scallop- 
shell  pieces  must  be  ascribed. 

Fragments  of  bowl 

4X,  1-2.    Two  fragments  of  rim  of  bowl,  D.  c.  9  cm.    Lip  slightly  inbent  and 
thickened  and  rounded  in  flame  above  tall,  slightly  convex  sides. 

1.  No.  810a,  from  Building  2,  Period  IV; 

2.  A  stray  find,  exact  location  unrecorded. 

These  two  fragments  belong  to  a  bowl  with  cylindrical  sides,  standing 
on  a  low  base-ring,  which  may  either  be  of  the  tubular  type,  formed  by 
pushing  in  a  secondary  bulb  from  below,  or  be  made  by  applying  a  thick 
trail  of  drawn  glass.  This  form,  always  in  colourless  glass,  is  very  common 
in  the  late-second  and  the  third  centuries  a.d.,  and  may  be  called  the 
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Fig.   28. — a-h,  j.      Fragments  of  Glass  from   Rapsley  Villa:   i.   Glass 

Goblet  From  an  Early  Fourth-century  Grave  at  Cologne   (after  O. 

Doppelfeld,  Bonner  J ahrbiicher,  159  (1959)).    (Drawings:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cox). 
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Airlie  type,  from  a  fine,  complete  example  found  at  Airlie,  Angus,  now  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  (No.  EQ  150) : 
see  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  LXVI  (1932),  292,  and  Thorpe,  W.  A.,  English 
Glass  (1935),  39,  pi.  vi,  b.  Fragments  of  such  bowls  are  frequently  found 
on  Romano-British  sites;  some  are  plain,  some  have  incised  or  painted 
decoration.  For  the  type  in  general  see  Isings,  C,  Roman  Glass  front 
Dated  Finds  (1957),  101  f.,  form  85  a,  b. 

Fragments  of  goblet  with  scallop-shell  decoration 

b—h.  Seven  fragments  of  open-work  strips  of  drawn  glass  with  scallop-shell 
ornament  impressed  on  them  in  relief,  some  with  portions  of  the  vessel- 
wall  attached  to  them.  The  scallops  always  point  upwards  and  their 
ribbing  is  in  relief  on  the  outside  only,  the  inner  surface  being  smooth  and 
hollow.  The  ornament  was  produced  by  nipping  the  glass  with  a  tongs 
bearing  a  scallop  shell,  incuse,  on  one  blade,  the  other  blade  being  plain 
and  convex. 

Piece  b  (No.  8106,  from  Building  2,  Period  IV)  shows  a  scallop-shell 
strip,  the  splayed  and  flattened  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  to  part 
of  the  curving  shoulder  of  the  vessel,  while  the  bottom  (fractured)  end 
rides  free. 

Piece  c  (No.  811,  from  Building  2,  Period  IV)  shows  the  greater  portion 
of  two  scallop  shells  in  a  continuous  strip.  The  scallops  are  fractured 
and  ride  free  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  strip,  but  are  joined  together  in 
the  middle  in  a  distorted  U-shaped  curve  which  bends  inwards  and  is 
attached  to  part  of  the  vessel-wall. 

Piece  d  (No.  492,  from  Building  2,  Period  IV)  shows  part  of  a  scallop- 
shell  strip.  The  scallop  is  fractured  and  rides  free  at  the  bottom  end  of 
the  fragment,  while  at  the  upper  end  the  strip  narrows  and  tails  off  where 
it  joins  another  portion  of  scallop-shell  strip,  and,  apparently,  part  of 
the  vessel-wall  as  well.  Not  enough  remains  to  make  it  possible  to  decide 
exactly  what  is  happening  at  this  junction,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is 
different  from  the  continuous  U-shaped  cuiA'e  of  piece  c. 

Pieces  e  (No.  756,  from  gully  outside  Period  IV  phase  of  Building  1, 
Period  IV-V)  and  /  (No.  831,  from  between  BuUdings  1  and  2,  just 
outside  Building  2,  Period  IV)  each  show  part  of  one  scallop  shell  only. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  evidence  provided  by  pieces  b-d. 

Pieces  g  (No.  494,  from  Building  2,  Period  IV)  and  h  (No.  864,  from  5 
feet  outside  the  north-west  comer  of  Building  2,  Period  IV)  are  fragments 
of  the  curving  vessel-wall,  to  each  of  which  part  of  the  end  of  a  scallop- 
shell  strip  is  attached.  Piece  g  carries  a  complete  upper  attachment, 
exactly  like  that  of  piece  b,  and  must,  like  b,  come  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
vessel. 

The  evidence  for  the  shape  of  the  complete  vessel  to  which  these  seven 
fragments  belonged  is  disappointingly  meagre.  Since  the  rim-fragments 
(a,  1-2)  must  be  dissociated  from  these,  w-e  cannot  say  what  the  shape  of  the 
top  part  of  the  vessel  was.  The  body  must  have  been  somewhat  bulbous 
(fragments  b,  g,  h),  but  had  also,  it  seems  (fragment  c),  a  more  or  less  vertical 
section  in  the  middle.  It  was  certainly  a  tallish  vessel,  since  the  body  must 
have  been  high  enough  to  take  at  least  two  sections,  vertically,  of  the  scallop- 
shell  strip,  if  not  more.    The  internal  evidence  goes  no  farther. 

External  evidence®*  shows  that  impressed  scallop-shell  decoration  was  a 

8*  The  evidence  can  most  conveniently  be  found  in  the  following  six  pub- 
lications, hereinafter  referred  to  by  author's  name  and  date  of  publication: 

Fremersdorf,  F.  (1931a),  'Zum  Kantharos  Disch-Sangiorgi,'  Jahrb.  des 
Deutschen  Archaol.  Inst.,  1931,  Archdol.  Anzeiger,  cols.  115-32;  id.  (1931b), 
'Der  romische  Guttrolf,'  ibid.,  cols.  132-52;  id.  (1959),  Romische  Gldser  mit 
Fadenauflage  in  Koln  (Die  Denkmaler  des  romischen  Koln,  V),  Verlag  der 
Lowe,  Koln,  1959;  id.  (1961),  Romisches  geformtes  Glas  in  Koln  {id.  VI,  1961); 
id.  (1967),  Die  romischen  Gldser  mit  Schliff,  Bemalung  und  Goldauflagen  aus 
Koln  (id.  VIII,  1967);  Doppelfeld,  O.  (1959),  'Der  Muschelpokal  von  Koln.' 
Bonner  J ahrbUcher,  159  (1959),  152-66. 
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feature  of  Cologne-made  glasses  during  the  later  Roman  period.  It  was 
certainly  prevalent  during  the  third  and  earlier  fourth  centuries,  and  it  began 
with  'snake- thread'  ware  in  the  later  second  century. 

The  glasses  bearing  such  decoration  are  of  four  different  kinds: 

1.  Two  colourless  shallow  bowls  of  'snake-thread'  ware  with  skillet-type 
handles,  both  found  in  Cologne,  which  have  a  scallop  shell  impressed  on 
the  ends  of  their  handles.  Fremersdorf  {1931a),  col.  120,  Figs.  3-4;  id. 
(1931b),  col.  143;  id.  (1959),  pp.  50-1,  pis.  51-2,  54;  trf.  (1961),  pp.  66-7, 
pis.  133-5;  Doppelfeld  (1959),  p.  162. 

2.  Three  colourless  tall-necked  flasks  of  so-called  'gutturnium'  type,  on 
stems,  the  bodies  being  formed  of  four  separate  and  free-standing  tubes, 
joining  into  one  at  top  and  bottom.  One  of  these  comes  from  Trier,  the 
other  two  from  Cologne.  On  the  best  of  these  (formerly  in  Berlin,  destroyed 
during  the  1939-45  war)  the  scallop  shells  appear  in  butterfly  formation, 
in  pairs,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  outside  of  each  body-tube,  and 
singly  on  the  upper  body  between  the  tubes,  these  latter  scallops  being 
colourless,  the  others  alternately  opaque  blue  and  opaque  yellow.  On 
the  others,  both  restored  from  fragments,  the  scallops  are  colourless  and 
appear  only  in  butterfly  formation  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  outside 

of  each  body-tube.  Fremersdorf  (1931a),  col.  120  f.;  id.  (1931b),  cols. 
136  ff..  Figs.  9.  11,  12;  id.  (1959),  pp.  62  ff.,  pis.  82-3;  id.  (1961),  p.  67  f., 
pi.  136;  Doppelfeld  (1959),  p.  162,  pi.  30. 

3.  Two  fragmentary  colourless  stemmed  Aaw/Aaroz,*^  near-duplicates  of  each 
other,  and  of  a  very  specialised  and  unparalleled  type.  The  outside  of 
the  body  of  each  is  decorated  in  gold  leaf  (each  bears  a  scene  with  three 
cupids  among  plants,  but  the  details  differ).  This  decoration  is  not 
protected,  as  it  so  often  is  on  gold-glasses,  by  a  casing  of  colourless  glass, 
but  there  is  an  outer  cage  of  free-standing  net- work  trails  instead.  The 
vessels  stood  on  tallish  stems  (that  now  on  the  Goluchow  one  is  modem 
and  much  taller  than  it  should  be),  and  each  has,  besides,  two  open-work 
handles  formed  of  trails  linking  pairs  of  impressed  scallop  shells  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each.  Doppelfeld  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recognise — certainly  correctly — that  these  two  kantharoi  had  tall  necks 
above  the  line  of  the  handles  [see  his  restored  drawing,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  4,  2). 
Fremersdorf  (1931a),  cols.  115  ff.  (for  Goluchow,  see  col.  129),  Figs.  5-7; 
id.  (1959),  p.  65,  pis.  84-5;  id.  (1961),  p.  69,  pi.  138;  id.  (1967),  pp.  201-3, 
pis.  282-4;  Doppelfeld  (1959),  p.  162  f..  Fig.  4,  2. 

4.  A  tall,  colourless  goblet  on  a  high  stem  (Fig.  28,  i),  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  kantharoi  (3).  This  piece  has  a  net-work  decoration  of  (a)  four  vertical 
bands,  each  with  three  impressed  scallop-shell  strips,  standing  free  and 
in  the  round  between  two  distorted  U-shaped  curves  which  link  the 
band  to  the  vessel- wall;  and  {b),  alternating  with  the  scallop  bands,  four 
other  vertical  bands  (only  one  now  extant),  each  composed  of  two  en- 
twined free-standing  trails.  This  fine  goblet  was  found  in  a  grave  at  the 
Kartauserhof,  west  of  the  Severinsfrasse  in  Cologne,  dated  early  fourth 
century  by  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  find  and  its  significance  see  Doppelfeld  (1959), 
especially  pp.  156,  158  ff..  Fig.  3,  1,  Fig.  4,  1,  pis.  29-30;  see  also  Fremers- 
dorf (1961),  p.  68  f.,  pi.  137. 

Of  these  four  varieties  of  Cologne  glass  with  scallop-shell  decoration  the 
nearest  parallel  to  our  fragments  is  undoubtedly  Doppelfeld's  goblet  (4).  On 
a  superficial  look,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  exact  parallel,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  only  one  of  these  four  varieties  where  the  scallops  are  free- 
standing in  bands  similar  to  those  on  our  example,  with  distorted  U-shaped 
curves  in  between,  linking  them  to  the  vessel-wall.    The  dating  of  our  frag- 

82  Both  found  in  Cologne  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  One  certainly, 
and  perhaps  both,  came  from  a  tomb  found  in  1866  in  the  Ursulagartenstrasse. 
One,  formerly  in  the  Disch  collection,  is  now  in  the  Sangiorgi  collection  in 
Rome;  the  other,  formerly  in  the  Goluchow  collection  in  Poland,  disappeared 
after  the  war.  Fremersdorf  (1967),  p.  203,  states  that  the  Pohsh  National 
Museum  in  Warsaw  cannot  trace  it. 
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ments  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  however,  if  it  can  be  trusted, 
makes  them  about  a  century  earher  than  the  Cologne  goblet,  and  since  it 
appears  that  our  example  had  a  curved  shoulder  and  was  therefore  more 
bulbous  than  Doppelfeld's,  the  two  examples  cannot  be  wholly  equated. 

The  other  three  varieties  are  akin  to  ours  only  in  having  scallop-shell 
decoration,  and  for  our  purposes  their  main  interest  is  to  prove  that  such 
decoration  was  prevalent  in  Cologne  from  at  least  the  early  third  century,  if 
not  the  later  second  century  a.d. 

We  may,  then,  accept  these  scallop-shell  fragments  as  belonging  to  a 
Cologne-made  goblet  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  and  guess  that 
it  may  have  borne  some  similarity  to  Doppelfeld's  example  from  the  Kar- 
tauserhof  grave,  though  differing  considerably  from  it  in  profile. 

B.     Pierced  Glass  Disk  from  a  Stirring-rod 

Pierced  sub-conical  disk  (Fig.  28,;),  H.  1  cm.,  D.  2.5  cm.,  of  dark  blue  glass 
with  opaque  white  unmarvered  spiral  trail  on  exterior  and  five  closely-set 
concentric  grooves  on  base;  the  central  piercing  expands  slightly  from  5  mm. 
diam.  at  top  to  6  mm.  diam.  at  base.    From  Building  6,  Room  4. 

Pierced  glass  disks  are  frequently  found  on  Roman  sites.  I  published  two 
varieties — one  larger,  one  smaller — in  my  Roman  Glass  from  Karanis,  Ann 
Arbor,  1936,  p.  295,  pi.  xxi,  under  the  heading  'pierced  buttons',  but  drew 
attention  to  the  known  use  of  similar  disks  on  glass  stirring-rods  as  stops  to 
prevent  the  rod  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  being  used. 
1  was  able  to  cite  two  examples  still  affixed  to  stirring-rods,  one  in  the  Ransom 
collection  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  of  Ethnology,  Cambridge  (No. 
23.733)  and  another  from  Idahum,  Cyprus  (L.P.  di  Cesnola,  Atlas  of  the 
Cesnola  Collection  .  .  .,  Ill  (1903),  pi.  Ixxvi,  2)." 

The  Karanis  examples  (probably  third  or  fourth  century  a.d.)  differ  in 
shape  and  pattern  from  the  present  piece,  but  the  one  from  Idalium  is  not  so 
dissimilar.  However,  some  years  later  G.  Mackworth-Young  published  some 
grave-groups  of  Flavian  date  from  the  island  of  Siphnos  in  the  Aegean  (J.  K. 
Brock  and  G.  Mackworth-Young,  'Excavations  in  Siphnos,'  Annual  British 
School  at  Athens.  XLIV  (1949),  80  fi.,  pi.  35,  1-2).  Seven  disks  were  found  in 
all,  one  in  grave  6  and  two  each  in  graves  7,  20  and  22;  five  were  of  varying 
shades  of  blue  with  opaque  white  spiral  trails,  and  two  were  monochrome 
(green  or  bluish).  All  could  be  described  as  sub-conical.  We  may,  therefore,, 
accept  them  as  exact  counterparts  of  the  present  piece  and  this  would  suggest 
that  it,  too,  belongs  to  the  first  century  or,  at  latest,  the  early  second  century 
A.D.  One  of  the  disks  in  grave  22  had  a  portion  of  its  glass  rod  adhering  in  its 
hole  when  found  {op.  cit.,  p.  92,  pi.  35,  1),  and  grave  20  yielded  a  glass  stirring- 
rod  which  might  have  fitted  one  of  its  disks  (op.  cit.,  p.  90,  pi.  36,  1).  This 
Siphnos  evidence,  then,  proves  conclusively  not  only  the  date  but  the  use  of 
disks  comparable  with  the  present  piece.  Evidence  from  Corinth,  however 
(Davidson,  G.  R.,  Corinth,  XII,  The  Minor  Objects  (Princeton,  1952),  296  fi.), 
shows  that  this  sub-conical  form  of  glass  disk,  though  with  different  trailing, 
continued  into  later  Roman  times,  for  Miss  Davidson  illustrates  two  specimens 
(Nos.  2629-30)  which  she  ascribes  to  the  'late  Roman  period'  (i.e.,  at  Corinth, 
fourth  to  sixth  centuries  a.d.). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  small  pierced  disks  of  various  materials,  which 
are  so  frequentlv  found  in  excavations  of  all  periods,  are  usually  identified  as 
spindle-whorls  or  buttons  (see  Davidson,  G.  R.,  loc.  cit.,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  identification).  They  are  also  sometimes  thought  to  be  beads: 
but  this  is  most  unlikely,  especially  when  they  are  decorated  on  the  base,  as 
the  present  one  is.  Most  of  the  glass  specimens  I  know  are,  I  believe,  too  light 
and  too  small  to  be  spindle-whorls,  and  glass  is  not,  in  any  case,  a  material 
that  would  suggest  itself  to  those  needing  a  whorl:  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  make  use  of  clay,  stone  or  wood. 

^^  The  Idalium  piece,  which  is  blue  with  opaque  white  spiral  decoration,  is 
republished,  with  a  drawing,  in  The  Swedish  Cvprus  Expedition,  IV,  pt.  3 
(Vessberg,  O., 'The  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Periods'),  170,  Fig.  51,  No.  17,  and 
(not  illustrated)  in  M^Tes,  J.  L.,  Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  .  .  .  (New 
York,  1914),  p.  506,  No.  5060. 
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C.     Other  Finds  of  Glass 

Besides  the  glasses  singled  out  for  special  discussion  the  villa  produced  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fragments  of  vessels,  and  window-glass,  of  varieties 
normal  on  sites  of  this  type  and  period,  and  two  beads  (pp.  15,  27,  28,  29).  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  none  of  the  window-glass  was  of  the  double 
glossy  variety  often  used  in  the  latest  Roman  period  {see  Harden,  D.  B.,  in 
Studies  in  Building  History,  ed.  Jope,  E.  M.,  1961,  pp.  39  ff.,  especially  p.  46  f.). 
The  vessel-glass  included  both  the  common  green  variety  (mainly  bottles  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  a.d.)  and  numerous  fragments,  mostly  quite 
small  and  not  very  informative,  of  colourless  wares  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  One  small  colourless  rim-fragment  of  a  deep  bowl  shows  part  of 
an  engraved  fern-leaf  pattern  running  round  the  vessel  just  below  the  rim 
(No.  773.    From  Room  2,  Building  7,  Period  III). 

None  of  this  glass  seemed  worthy  of  detailed  comment,  but  its  quantity 
shows  that  the  owners  of  this  villa  were  by  no  means  behind  their  contem- 
poraries in  numerous  other  Romano-British  vUlas  in  their  desire  to  acquire 
glass  for  household  and  table  use. 

THE  ANIMAL  BONES 
by  Raymond  E.  Chaplin,  Passmore  Edwards  Museum 

The  animal  bones  found  in  deposits  of  Periods  I-V  have  been  examined.  All 
the  bones  are  fragmentary,  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation  and  extremely 
friable.  It  is  clear  from  the  pieces  that  have  survived  that  a  great  deal  of  bone 
is  likely  to  have  disappeared  without  trace.  It  would  therefore  be  misleading 
to  attempt  any  sort  of  quantification  of  species,  since  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  bones  of  different  species  are  susceptible  to  decay  is  unknown. 
Comparisons,  using  the  same  bone  of  the  same  species,  are  also  invalidated 
because  of  the  age  of  the  individual  animals.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  record 
the  species  recovered. 

Cattle  teeth  were  recorded  from  each  period  and  were  the  items  which  had 
suffered  least.  A  single  tooth  of  a  horse  was  found  in  each  of  Periods  I  and  II 
and  a  single  tooth  of  a  pig  was  found  in  Period  III. 

Nearly  all  the  material  that  could  be  identified  consisted  of  teeth,  and  it 
was  clear  from  the  fragments  from  each  of  Periods  II-V  that  a  complete  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  was  present.  The  teeth  that  survived  best  were  all  from  adult 
animals,  the  milk  teeth  present  being  extremely  fragmented.  Because  of  this 
the  picture  of  the  age  of  the  animals  in  the  sample  is  likely  to  be  heavily 
biased. 

Teeth  are,  in  general,  the  most  durable  element  of  the  skeleton,  and  in  my 
experience  of  similar  sites  permanent  cheek  teeth  of  most  species  survive 
equally  well.  At  Rapsley,  however,  there  are  no  bones  or  teeth  of  sheep  and 
only  a  single  tooth  of  pig.  The  problem  is  whether  this  is  a  reflection  of  their 
absence  from  the  site  or  is  due  to  soil  action.  No  firm  answer  can  be  given  to 
this,  w^hich  is  unfortunate,  since  a  predominantly  cattle-using  establishment 
in  this  region  would  be  of  great  interest. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bones 
recovered  from  any  further  sites  in  the  area. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  DENHAM  OF 
EGHAM 

BY 

BRENDAN  0  HEHIR,  Ph.D. 

SIR  JOHN  DENHAM,  the  poet,  informed  John  Aubrey  that  the 
Denham  family  came  originally  from  the  west  of  England.  Yet 
when  Denham  himself  in  1642  left  his  home — 'The  Place,'  at 
Egham — to  serve  King  Charles,  he  did  so  as  the  chief  representative 
of  a  family  that  had  been  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egham  for 
three  generations,  and  there  was  no  anomaly  in  his  appointment  the 
same  year  as  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey.  In  fact,  the  three  generations 
of  Denhams  at  Egham  and  Thorpe  appear  to  constitute  all  of  the 
poet's  ancestry  that  can  be  validly  ascertained.  Most  of  what  is  on 
record  concerning  that  family  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  in 
the  past ;  half  a  century  ago  Frederic  Turner  examined  many  of  the 
details  in  'Notes  on  Some  Surrey  Pedigrees,'^  but  Turner's  informa- 
tive 'Notes'  contain  several  errors  and  inconsistencies,  not  all  of 
which  were  corrected  by  Mill  Stephenson  in  his  subsequent  'List  of 
Monumental  Brasses  in  Surrey.''^  The  materials  discussed  by  pre- 
vious writers  must,  therefore,  be  reviewed  once  more,  with  a  view  to 
clarification  of  what  is  really  known  and  to  informed  speculation  on 
matters  not  yet  established  as  fact. 

Aubrey,  in  recording  Denham's  assertion  of  a  western  origin, 
supplies  as  the  Denham  coat-of-arms,  'gules,  3  lozenges  ermine,'  and 
remarks  incidentally  that  'this  coate  is  in  stone  and  thus  coloured, 
on  the  roofe  or  vaulting  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Winchester.' 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  and  whatever  the  in- 
tended connexion  between  Winchester  and  the  west,  Aubrey's 
blazonry  at  least  is  confirmed  by  the  Denham  brasses  and  monu- 
ments at  Egham  and  Thorpe.  But  the  first  Denham  to  have  borne 
this  coat  was  the  poet's  grandfather  William  Denham  (1519-83), 
who  also,  as  it  happens,  was  the  first  of  the  immediate  family  to 
settle  near  Egham.  As  Stephenson  notes,^  these  arms  were  confirmed 
to  William  Denham  by  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  garter-king-at-arms, 
about  the  year  1572.  The  transaction  is  also  noted  by  Joseph 
Foster,  Grantees  of  jArms  named  in  Docquets  and  Patents  to  the  End  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.'* 

The  said  William  Denham,  'Citizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London,' 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Thorpe  probably  later  than  1559  (his 
eminent  son  John,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  born  in  London  in 

1  Surrey  A. C,  XXX  (1917),  1-6,  11. 

2  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXIII  (1920),  4-7. 

3  Surrey  A. C,  XXXIII  (1920),  7. 

*  Ed.  W.  Harry  Rylands;  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,  LXVI  (London, 
1915),  73. 
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1559).  Upon  William  Denham's  death  in  1583  he  was  buried  in 
Thorpe  church;  his  brasses  in  that  church,  together  with  his  will,^ 
provide  a  large  measure  of  what  can  be  determined  about  him  and 
his  family.  Another  Denham  in  Thorpe  was  Thomas,  also  a 
Londoner,  who  in  1563  married  Elizabeth  Bond  of  Thorpe,  who  died 
a  widow  in  1598.  Turner  believed  Thomas  Denham  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  William  Denham's,  and  that  the  two  brothers  moved 
from  London  to  Thorpe  at  about  the  same  time  (between  1559  and 
1563[?]).  Turner's  surmise  about  their  relationship  is  supported  by 
the  manuscript  collection — Boyd's  'Citizens  of  London' — belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Genealogists  which  reveals  that  William  and  Thomas 
were  both  goldsmiths  and  both  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street, 
a  highly  suggestive  coincidence  (and  neither  could  have  been  the 
son  of  the  other).  The  same  source  shows  Thomas  to  have  died 
in  1586,  three  years  after  William.^ 

William  Denham,  as  his  efhgy-brass  in  the  chancel  of  Thorpe 
church  reveals,  had  by  his  wife  Joan  five  sons  and  ten  daughters. 
His  will,  however,  mentions  only  the  two  sons  who  are  known  also 
on  other  evidence  to  have  survived  him:  William  (died  1623)  and 
John  (1559-1639).  Joan  Denham's  maiden  name  is  unknown, 
although  Stephenson  thought  it  to  have  been  Prideaux.  She  died  in 
1589,  and  her  wilF  mentions  two  sons,  her  son-in-law  Francis  Morley, 
'my  daughter  Morley  and  my  cousin  Tottell.'  Her  daughter  Morley 
was  Sarah,  wife  of  Francis  Morley,  but  as  many  as  four  other  of  her 
daughters  lived  to  marry,  of  whom  the  names  of  Judith,  Joan  and 
Martha  are  retrievable.  The  identity  of  her  'cousin  Tottell'  I  shall 
attempt  to  establish  later. 

Thomas  Denham  had,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bond,  according  to 
Turner,  four  children,  of  whom  two  sons,  each  named  John,  were 
both  living  at  the  same  time.  The  'Pedigree  of  Denham,'  drawn  up 
by  Turner,  indicates,  however,  five  children  as  the  fruit  of  this  union : 
two  daughters,  Cicely  and  Averyne;  and  a  son  Henry  represented  as 
apparently  senior  to  the  two  Johns. ^  Boyd's  'Citizens  of  London' 
records  Thomas  Denham  as  father  of  seven  children  in  all :  the  two 
daughters  and  five  sons.  These  discrepancies  may  be  hypothetically 
resolved  by  recalling  that  when  Thomas  Denham  married  Elizabeth 
Bond  in  1563,  his  brother  WiUiam  was  44  years  of  age.  If  Thomas 
was,  as  the  date  of  his  death  suggests,  about  three  years  younger 
than  Wilham,  he  would  himself  have  been  near  41,  sufficiently  old  to 
make  a  previous  marriage  highly  likely.  Cicely  and  Averyne  were 
almost  certainly  his  daughters  by  Elizabeth  Bond,  she  having  had 
sisters  of  the  same  names,  ^  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  one 
of  the  Johns  was  Elizabeth's  child.     Henry  and  the  elder  John 

5  P.C.C,  45  Rowe. 

*  For  bringing  Boyd's  'Citizens  of  London'  to  my  attention,  as  well  as  for 
other  sound  advice,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  F.  H. 
Evans,  F.S.A. 

■'  P.C.C,  36  Leicester. 

^  Surrey  A. C.  XXX  (1917).  II. 

^SurreyA.CXXXlU  (1920),  2. 
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would  then  have  been  sons  by  a  previous  wife.  The  identity  of 
perhaps  the  youngest  son  is  revealed  by  an  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  for  December  5,  1586,  recording  the  fact  that  'Wilham 
Denham  sonne  of  Thomas  Denham  late  Citizen  and  goldsmith  of 
London  Deceased  hath  put  himself  Apprentyse  to  Henry  Smith 
staconer  for  Seaven  yeres.'  This  was  in  the  year  of  Thomas  Denham's 
death.  Young  William  Denham,  presumably  born  about  1570, 
appears  no  more. 

At  this  point  the  first  of  several  tantaUzing  and  perplexing 
coincidences  thrusts  itself  into  notice,  the  fact  that  in  1586,  when 
William  Denham  was  apprenticed  to  a  stationer,  the  warden  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  was  one  Henry  Denham,  not  impossibly  his 
elder  halfbrother.  Henry  Denham,  at  any  rate,  had  been  himself 
apprenticed  in  1557  (to  the  celebrated  printer  Richard  Tottell), 
which  suggests  that  his  birth  took  place  not  far  off  from  1540,  when 
Thomas  Denham  was  perhaps  twenty.  No  insuperable  chronological 
difficulty  therefore  attaches  to  the  possibility  that  Warden  Denham 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Denham  of  Thorpe.  Tottell  we  shall 
revert  to.  The  subsequent  careers  of  Thomas  Denham's  children, 
and  their  progeny  if  any,  remain  untraced.  Turner's  'Pedigree  of 
Denham'  shows  another  John  Denham  obscurely  descended  from 
the  younger  of  the  two  Johns,  but  whom  he  has  in  mind  as  this 
person  Turner  fails  to  say.  We  shall  run  across  a  young  John 
Denham  of  mysterious  antecedents  who  may  be  the  one  intended. 
Also  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet  in  1662  acknowledged  kinship  to 
one  Dr.  [Edward?]  Denham,  who  might  stem  as  well  from  Thomas 
Denham's  line  as  from  any  other  branch  of  the  family  tree. 

The  dozen  or  so  Denhams  to  reach  maturity  of  the  second  Surrey 
generation — the  children  of  William  and  Thomas — belonged  as  a 
group  to  the  sixteenth  century,  during  which  they  lived  out  the 
longest  portions  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  most  of  their  own 
children  were  born.  William  Denham's  daughter  Judith  married 
Thomas  Hunloke  of  Dronfield,  to  whom  she  gave  at  least  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  The  son,  Denham  Hunloke,  became  a  Merchant  Taylor 
of  London  and  had  a  number  of  financial  transactions  with  his  first 
cousin  the  poet,  whose  senior  he  was  by  perhaps  twenty  or  more 
years.  The  daughter  Joan,  by  Turner's  account,  married  her  first 
cousin  Francis  Morley  the  younger,  son  of  her  aunt  Sarah  Morley. 
William  Denham's  daughter  Sarah  married,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  Francis  Morley  the  elder,  to  whom  she  gave  three  sons: 
Francis,  who  married  his  cousin  Joan  Hunloke ;'°  Lyonell;  and 
George.  George,  the  youngest,  was  born  in  1597;  he  became  a  friend 
of  Edmund  Waller  the  poet  and  also  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  third 
of  William  Denham's  daughters,  Joan,  married  William  Bereblock, 
to  whom  she  gave  a  son  James  who  in  turn  fathered  John  Bereblock. 


1"  Le  Neve's  Pedigrees  of  the  Knights,  ed.  G.  W.  Marshall,  Publication  of  the 
Harleian  Society,  VIII  (1873),  452-3,  however,  has  him  married  to  a  Joane 
Collins. 
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A  fourth  daughter,  Martha^^  married  John  Mabbe  of  London.  She 
was  apparently  still  alive,  although  probably  widowed,  in  1607.  In 
that  year  the  wiU  was  proved  of  John  Tyson,  of  Egham,  who  in  it 
mentions  his  aunt  Mis.  Martha  Mabbe,  his  uncle  John  Denham, 
esq.,  and  his  uncle's  wife,  his  aunt  Mrs.  Cicely  Denham. '^  And  this 
determines  that  another  daughter  of  William  Denham,  sister  of 
John  Denham  and  Martha  Mabbe,  must  have  married  Robert  Tyson 
and  so  have  become  the  mother  of  John  Tyson  of  Egham. 

In  exception  to  the  majority  of  their  generation  of  the  family, 
William  Denham's  two  surviving  sons  lived  on  well  into  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  elder,  William,  died  in  1623  and  was  buried  at 
Egham;  his  wife  Margery,  maiden  name  unknown,  was  buried  two 
years  later  at  Thorpe.  No  children  are  recorded  of  this  marriage, 
but  again  perhaps  some  of  the  unplaced  seventeenth-century 
Denhams  derive  from  it.  John,  William  Denham's  other  son, 
became  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  family  up  to  his  time. 

John  Denham  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  1577;  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  attended  either 
university.  His  subsequent  professional  success  was  signaUzed  by  a 
knighthood  conferred  at  Greenwich  in  1609,  immediately  precedent 
to  his  appointment  as  a  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  At  that  time 
he  was,  for  some  reason,  designated  as  'of  Berkshire.''^  He  owned 
estates  in  that  county  it  is  true,  as  he  did  elsewhere,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Egham  was,  in  effect,  his  home.  He  later  erected  his 
house,  'The  Place,'  there,  about  1622,  and  founded  almshouses  in 
Egham  for  poor  aged  women.  (The  Denham  Almshouses  survive, 
although  'The  Place'  was  torn  down  in  the  nineteenth  century.) 
Since  Egham  lies  directly  upon  the  border  between  Surrey  and 
Berkshire  it  is  not  impossible,  although  it  seems  unlikely,  that  there 
was  some  confusion  as  to  which  county  Egham  is  in.  Sir  John 
Denham's  first  known  wife  was  Cicel}'  Farr,  widow  first  of  Anthony 
Bond  of  Egham  who  died  in  1576,  secondly  of  Richard  Kellefet  of 
Egham  who  died  in  1595.  Obviously,  therefore,  she  was  in  middle 
life  and  possibly  past  child-bearing,  and  quite  likely  older  than  her 
new  husband  when  in  1596  she  married  John  Denham.  He,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  himself  thirty-seven  at  the  time,  and  therefore  not 
unquestionably  never  before  married.  His  father  had  virtually 
certainly  been  married  in  his  twenties;  his  son  the  poet  was  to 
marry  for  the  first  time  at  nineteen ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  categorically  that  he  might  previously  have  fathered  a  child 
now  of  marriageable  age.  The  point  of  this  caveat  will  emerge. 
Lady  Denham  died  in  1612  and  was  buried  at  Egham,  having  given 
Sir  John  no  children.^'*  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Ireland,  and  if  she  did,  why  her  death  took 
place  presumably  in  Egham.     Sir  John's  second  wife  he  probably 

^*  According  to  Visitation  of  London,  1568,  Publications  of  the  Harleian 
Society.  CIX-CX  (1957-8),  74. 

"  Abstract  in  Surrey  Record  Society,  Surrey  Wills  II  (1916),  No.  1107. 
"  William  A.  Shaw,  Knights  of  England,  II  (1906),  148. 
1"  Surrey  A.C.,  XXX  (1917),  3. 
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met  and  married  in  Ireland.  She  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir 
Garret  Moore,  Baron  Mellifont  and  Viscount  Drogheda  in  the  Irish 
peerage.  In  1615,  at  Dublin,  she  bore  Sir  John  his  first  known  child, 
a  son  John,  who  was  to  become  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet:  the 
judge  at  the  time  was  already  56  years  old.  In  1617  he  was  recalled 
from  Dublin  to  become  a  Baron  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  in  1619 
his  wife  died  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  The  infant  had 
died  unchristened  ten  days  before.  Sir  John  erected  in  Egham  church 
a  handsome  monument,  which  remains  still,  to  his  two  wives  and 
his  infant  daughter.  The  monument  is  also  graced  by  a  tiny  kneeling 
figure  of  his  four-year-old  son,  dressed  in  ruff  and  scarlet  cloak.  Sir 
John  Denham  the  judge  did  not  remarry,  although  he  lived  two 
further  decades  to  see  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  buried  at  Egham 
in  1639,  a  few  months  after  the  burial  there  of  his  infant  grandson. 
Despite  his  continued  residence  at  Egham,  however,  he  described 
himself  and  his  son  John  in  the  matriculation-book  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  on  18  November,  1631,  as  de  Horseley  parva  in  com. 
[Essex]. ^^  Horsley  parva  or  Little  Horkesley  was  a  valuable  estate, 
but  this  designation  seems  as  anomalous  as  the  notation  in  1609 
that  Sir  John  was  of  Berkshire. 

In  the  year  1645  one  Stephen  Soame  of  Kent  deposed  that  his  wife 
Mary  was  the  'daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  late  Sir  John  Denham, 
and  widow  of  Leonard  Bancaster.'^^  This  entry  puzzled  Turner 
(who,  incidentally,  reversed  the  order  of  this  Mary  Denham 's  two 
husbands)  until  he  discovered  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Wards  dated 
in  1626  and  delivering  one  Mary  Blacknell  to  the  care  of  'Sir  John 
Denham  or  his  lady,  "to  be  by  her  brought  up,  amongst  her  own 
daughters".'  From  this  he  concluded  that  'there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  legitimacy  of  Mary  Soame,  or  that  Sir  John  had  other 
daughters  beside,  although  they  are  not  mentioned  in  his  will.'^''  In 
this  resolution  of  the  problem,  however,  two  insuperable  difficulties 
are  overlooked:  first,  Mary  Soame  is  clearly  identified  as  Sir  John 
Denham's  co-heir;  a  co-heir  would  most  improbably  have  been  un- 
named in  his  will.  Second,  Sir  John  Denham,  the  judge,  in  1626  had 
had  no  lady  for  seven  years.  The  seemingly  unlikely  solution  to  these 
difficulties  is  that  both  puzzling  references  are  to  a  different  Sir  John 
Denham.  In  fact  another  John  Denham  had  been  knighted,  at 
Rycote  in  1616,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  him  that  the  references 
apply.  ^^  The  identity  of  this  second  Sir  John  Denham  remains 
obscure :  perhaps  he  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Denham,  perhaps 
not  a  relative  at  all.  His  knighting  at  Rycote  may  suggest  he  lived 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  University  records  disclose  the  presence  of  a 
family  of  Denhams  in  Oxford  and  Buckinghamshire  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  his  place  of  residence  is  not  listed. 


^^  See  Aubrey;  also  Joseph  Foster,  Alumni  Oxonienses :  The  Members  of  the 

University  of  Oxford,  1500-1714  (1891),  I,  393. 

'*  Calendar  of  the  Committee  for  Compounding,  II,  887. 

'7  Surrey  A.C.,  XXX  (1917),  4. 

>8  Shaw,  Knights  of  England,  II  (1906),  159. 
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John  Denham  the  poet,  then,  is  the  only  known  child  of  Sir  John 
Denham  the  judge  to  have  survived  infancy.  He  was  also  the 
youngest  living  member  of  his  generation  of  Denhams,  the  third  in 
Surrey  (his  Hunloke,  Morley  and  Bereblock  cousins  being  all  at  the 
least  eighteen  years  older  than  himself) ,  and  the  only  known  member 
of  his  generation  to  retain  the  surname  Denham.  At  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  on  25  June,  1634,  he  married  Anne  Cotton,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Daniel  Cotton,  Esq.,  of  Whittington  in  Gloucestershire,  at 
St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street. ^^  By  her  he  had,  all  authorities 
from  Aubrey  onward  agree,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His  daughter 
EHzabeth  seems  not  to  have  been  married  when  in  1670,  as  named 
executrix,  she  proved  his  will,^°  and  although  a  pedigree  printed  by 
T.  H.  Banks,  Jr.,^'  has  her  married  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Price  and  dying 
ca.  1701,  he  cites  no  authority,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
his  assertions.  In  any  event,  Ehzabeth  died  childless.  Denham's 
daughter  Anne,  also  named  in  his  will,  married  Sir  William  Morley, 
K.B.  (whose  ancestry  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Denham's 
cousin  Morley),  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter:  John,  who  died 
sine  prole  in  1683;  WilUam,  who  died  sine  prole  in  1693;  and  Mary, 
who  married  James,  tenth  Earl  of  Derby,  to  whom  she  gave  but  one 
son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  herself  died  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  84. 
Denham  stated  in  his  will,  dated  a  few  days  before  his  death  in 
March  1668/9,  that  he  had  'now  noe  sonne  left  ahve.'  No  one 
disputes  that  testimony,  but  there  is  wide  and  unrecognized  diver- 
gence of  beUef  as  to  what  circumstances  it  covers.  Denham  lost  one 
infant  son,  John,  who  was  buried  in  Egham  church  in  August  1638, 
but  this  only  son  ever  mentioned  by  recent  authorities  is  clearly  not 
the  'one  son'  reckoned  by  Aubrey.  z\ubrey  says:  'His  son  did  not 
patrem  sapere.  He  was  of  W'adham  College  in  Dr.  Wilkins's  time  the 
dyed  sine  prole,  I  thinke,  there.'  Obviously,  Aubrey  had  never 
heard  of  the  infant  who  died  in  1638,  or  if  he  had,  did  not  reckon 
him. 

Aubrey's  report,  notwithstanding  the  silent  disregard  with  which 
modem  WTiters  receive  it,  is  not  without  substance.  On  8  July  1654, 
Wadham  College  received  caution-money  from  one  John  Denham, 
Fellow  Commoner,  who  matriculated  on  20  July.  In  the  matricula- 
tion-book this  John  Denham  is  designated  arm.  fil.,  although  his 
father  is  not  named,  nor  his  place  of  origin. ^^  Both  omissions  are 
unusual.  Joseph  Foster  additionally  designates  this  young  man 
himself  as  'arm.,'  but  this  may  be  an  error."  The  term  'armiger'  as 
used  in  Oxford  registers  exclusivel}'  translated  the  title  'Esquire,'  a 
title  not  so  democratically  distributed  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 

^'  The  Marriage,  Baptismal,  and  Burial  Registers  of  .  .  .  Westminster,  ed. 
J.  L.Chester  (1876),  170. 

20  Wills  from  Doctors'  Commons,  ed.  John  Gough  Nichols  and  John  Bruce, 
Camden  Society  Publications,  LXXXIII  (Westminster,   1863),  119-123. 

21  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  John  Denham  (New  Haven,  1928),  332. 

"  R.  B.  Gardiner,  The  Registers  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  .  .  .  From  1613/0 
1719  (London,  1889),  203. 
"  Alumni  Oxonienses  .  .  .  1500-1714  (I),  393. 
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it  is  today.  John  Denham  of  Wadham  College,  therefore,  was 
necessarily  the  son  of  Blank  Denham,  Esq.,  and  (if  Foster  is  correct) 
was  himself  John  Denham,  Esq.  To  address  ourselves  first  to  the 
more  certain  instance  of  the  father:  Blank  Denham,  Esq.,  according 
to  the  seventeenth-century  restrictions  on  the  use  of  his  title,  must 
have  been  one  or  more  of  the  following:  {a)  the  younger  son  of  a 
nobleman;  {b)  the  heir  of  a  baronet;  (c)  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight; 
[d]  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight;  {e)  an  attorney  at 
law;  (/)  an  officer  of  State ;  {g)  a  squire  or  justice  of  the  peace.  During 
the  relevant  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  neither  noble  nor 
baronet  named  Denham  appears,  nor  officer  of  State.  There  was, 
however,  a  barrister  who  was  also  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight: 
namely,  John  Denham,  Esq.,  the  poet  (admitted  to  the  Bar  January 
1638/9;  named  royalist  Sheriff  of  Surrey  October  1642).  It  is  true 
that  this  does  not  constitute  conclusive  evidence,  and  another 
Denham,  Esq.,  might  have  been  the  father  of  John  Denham  of 
Wadham.  Sir  John  Denham  of  Rycote,  for  one,  may  have  had  a 
son.  Blank  Denham,  Esq.,  although  we  hear  only  of  his  daughters, 
or  there  may  have  been  somewhere  another  Denham-at-Law,  or 
Squire  Denham.  If  Denham  of  Wadham  himself  is  actually  an 
Esquire  also,  however,  almost  certainly  he  would  have  to  have  been 
the  grandson  of  a  knight. 

That  the  son  of  an  esquiie  should  have  been  so  registered  at 
Wadham  yet  without  indication  either  of  his  father's  name  or  place 
of  residence  seems  somewhat  odd.  But  if  John  Denham  the  poet 
were  the  father  in  the  case,  a  plausible  explanation  would  suggest 
itself.  Since  1647,  Denham's  children  (their  number  is  never  specified) 
had  been  under  Parliamentary  guardianship  because  of  his  activity 
on  the  King's  behalf  in  the  Civil  War.  For  most  of  the  time  there- 
after Denham  was  in  political  exile.  He  had  returned  to  England, 
it  is  true,  in  1653,  but  his  estates  had  been  confiscated,  and  he  was 
without  a  home;  in  1654  he  was  living  at  Wilton  as  a  guest  under  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  A  son  of  his  entering  Oxford 
that  year  would  indeed  have  been  arm.  fil.,  but  would  have  had  no 
family  estate  to  name  as  his  residence  (as  Denham  himself  had 
named  Horseley  parva) ,  and  would  have  had  a  father  whose  very 
existence  was  semi-illicit,  and  almost  unknown  to  him. 

Aside  from  Aubrey's  flat  and,  so  to  speak,  gratuitous  assertion  that 
it  was  Denham's  son  who  was  at  Wadham  in  1654,  a  completely 
independent  connexion  has  been  made  out  between  the  young  man 
and  the  poet.  Gardiner  appends  to  his  entry  on  young  John  Denham 
the  following  note:  Tt  is  to  be  observed  that  the  next  name  in  the 
[Matriculations]  is  Samuel  Woodford.  Now  Samuel  Woodford  wrote 
verses  in  commendation  of  "A  new  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
by  Sir  John  Denham  1668" :  whence  it  may  possibly  be  inferred  that 
the  above  John  Denham  was  related  to  the  poet  of  Cooper's  Hill, 
and  that  his  residence  at  Wadham  brought  him  into  connexion  with 
Samuel  Woodford. '^"^  Gardiner's  guess  is  more  than  supported  by 
Aubrey's  assertion,  of  which  Gardiner  appears  unaware. 

^*  The  Registers  oj  Wadham  College,  203. 
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Samuel  Woodford  was  born  in  1636,  and  therefore  entered 
Wadham  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  Young  John  Denham's  birth, 
however,  cannot  plausibly  be  assigned  to  so  early  a  year  if  he  is  to  be  the 
poet's  son,  for  the  infant  who  died  in  1638  appears  also  to  have  been 
named  John.  Despite  the  precedent  set  by  his  great-uncle  Thomas, 
Denham  is  unlikely  to  have  given  the  same  name  to  two  living  sons. 
A  second  John  would  presumably  have  been  bom  after  his  brother's 
death  in  August  1638,  and  so  could  no  more  than  have  begun  to 
approach  his  sixteenth  birthday  in  July  1654.  But  Denham  himself 
had  entered  Trinity  at  sixteen,  and  fifteen  was  by  no  means  an 
unusual  age  at  matriculation.  In  his  will,  in  fact,  Denham  assumed 
that  his  grandson  John  Morley  would  enter  Oxford  at  fourteen. 
During  1638  and  1639  Denham  was  living  quietly  with  his  wife 
Anne,  in  the  lull  before  the  war,  and  so  might  then  very  probably 
have  fathered  a  son. 

Thus  the  traditional  evidence  may  readily  be  construed  as  lending 
support  to  Aubrey's  otherwise  unauthenticated  assertion.  New 
evidence,  moreover,  may  be  viewed  as  converting  plausibility  to 
oversvhelming  probability.  Testimony  from  litigation  in  the  years 
1650  and  1652,  preserved  among  the  State  Papers^^  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  in  those  years  a  minor 
son  of  John  Denham  was  alive  as  the  nominal  inheritor  of  a  portion 
of  his  maternal  grandfather's  estate.  Somewhere,  perhaps,  the 
further  evidence  exists  to  identify  positively  this  son  of  John 
Denham,  who  was  alive  in  1652  (and  in  view  of  the  physical  separa- 
tion enforced  between  John  Denham  and  his  wife  by  the  Civil  War, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  lad  could  be  then  any  less  than  ten  years 
old) ,  with  the  young  John  Denham  who  entered  Wadham  College  in 
1654.  For  the  present  the  identification  rests  on  four  bases:  the 
limitations  implied  by  the  title  'esquire';  the  information  volun- 
teered by  Aubrey;  the  connexion  noted  by  Gardiner;  and  the  suit- 
ability of  the  young  man's  obscure  yet  dignified  background  to  the 
circumstances  of  John  Denham's  family  in  1654. 

In  1662  the  poet,  now  Sir  John  Denham,  K.B.,  Surveyor-General 
of  His  Majesty's  Works,  wrote  to  commend  to  Sir  George  Lane  in  the 
administration  at  Dublin  the  services  of  'my  kinsman.  Dr.  Denham. '^^ 
In  the  same  volume  we  find  record  of  a  payment  made  in  1661  to 
one  Dr.  Edward  Denham,  presumably  the  same  person.  Earlier,  in 
1641,  Edward  Dynham,  M.D.,  'a  Londoner  bom,'  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford,  having  received  his  medical  degree  at  Montpelier  in 
1639.^'  What  this  man's  precise  relationship  to  Denham  was  re- 
mains undiscovered,  but  he  is  perhaps  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Denham,  and  so  no  closer  than  a  second  cousin. 

Denham's  wife,  Anne  Cotton,  had  died  about  1647,  and  in  1665 
he  married  Margaret  Brooke,  the  23-year-old  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Brooke,  K.B.   The  marriage,  overshadowed  by  scandal  and 

25  Domestic  Series  23,  Vol.  104,  pp.  595-608. 

"  Historical  MSS.  Comm.,  Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series  (1904),  III,  19-20. 

2''  Foster,  Alumni  Oxonienses,  I,  438. 
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madness,  lasted  only  nineteen  months  and  twelve  days.  It  ended 
with  Lady  Denham's  death  from  an  internal  ailment  she  insisted 
was  poison,  but  which  an  autopsy  report  asserted  was  not.  There 
were  no  children  from  this  marriage,  and  Denham's  only  heirs  were 
his  daughters  and  grandchildren.  He  provided  generously  for  his 
two  grandsons.  To  the  elder,  John  Morley,  he  left  funds  for  his 
education  and  maintenance  'att  some  good  grammer  schoole';  at 
Oxford  (specifically)  for  three  years  or  more ;  and  for  two  subsequent 
years  of  foreign  travel.  William  he  designated  his  chief  heir,  on 
condition  that  he  adopt  the  surname  of  Denham.  All  his  desires, 
however,  were  frustrated;  first  by  the  early  death  of  John,  leaving 
William  as  his  own  father's  sole  heir-male  and  so  precluding  his 
assumption  of  the  name  Denham;  then  by  the  premature  death  of 
William.  His  granddaughter  Mary,  just  a  year  old  at  the  time  of 
Denham's  death,  received  a  more  dubious  legacy.  When  Denham 
had  left  Egham  in  1642  to  join  the  King,  he  had  raised,  with  the  aid 
of  Denham  Hunloke,  all  the  money  he  could  extract  from  his 
neighbours.  For  security  the  contributors  received  chiefly  notes  of 
hand  issued  by  Denham  in  conjunction  with  WoUey  Leigh,  the 
squire  of  Thorpe.  Leigh  died  at  Oxford  in  1644,  and  Hunloke  was 
ultimately  forced  to  make  good  on  some  £10,000  of  the  total  debt.^^ 
But  Denham  himself  apparently  paid  off  some  of  the  debt  also,  for  he 
reflects  rather  wryly  on  the  law's  delays  in  leaving  to  his  grand- 
daughter 'all  my  right,  clayme,  and  interest  in  three  judgments  or 
statuts  which  I  have  upon  the  manor  of  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  late  the  estate  of  Wolley  Leigh,  esquire,  and  now  in  joynture 
to  the  Lady  Lowther  heretofore  wife  to  the  said  Wolley  Leigh,  which 
judgments  or  statuts  are  all  the  satisfaction  I  am  like  to  receive  for 
diverse  great  sumes  of  money  which  I  have  paid  for  the  said  Wolley 
Leigh. '29 

This  was  the  last  connexion  that  the  Denhams  of  Egham  and 
Thorpe  had  with  that  part  of  Surrey,  and  at  the  death  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  poet's  line  became  extinct.  His  daughters, 
then,  were  the  last  known  descendants  of  William  Denham,  the 
goldsmith,  to  bear  his  surname. 

If  the  line  that  began  in  the  sixteenth  century  ran  out  in  the 
eighteenth,  the  unresolved  question  remains  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  origins  of  that  line.  Turner  offered  some  suggestions,  relative 
to  Aubrey's  report  of  a  western  origin  for  the  family,  of  possible 
connexions  with  a  fifteenth-century  Sir  John  Denham  of  Devon- 
shire, and  a  sixteenth-century  Sir  'John'  {sic  rede  William)  Denham 
of  London  who  was  bom  in  Devon.  The  arms  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Sir  John  Denham  Turner  gives  as  'Gules  a  fesse  indented 
ermine,'  which  he  says  'call  cousins  with'  those  of  the  Egham 
Denhams.^"  Unknowingly,  Turner  is  referring  to  a  noble  family  (of 
'Dinham'  or  'Dinaunt'),  holders  of  a  baronage  which  became  extinct 

28  Turner,  Swrrey^.C.,  XXX  (1917),  5. 

29  Wills  from  Doctors'  Commons,  ed.  j.  G.  Nichols  and  J.  Bruce  (Westminster,. 
1863),  119-23. 

^°  Surrey  A. C,  XXX  (19\7),  1. 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  at  just  about  the  time  the  Egham  Denhams 
rose  to  prominence. 

The  name  Denham,  despite  its  Anglo-Saxon  appearance,  is  not 
English  but  French.  The  noble  family  of  Dinham,  at  least,  came 
over  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  The  variants  Dinham  and 
Dynham  are  truer  than  Denham  to  the  original  name,  for  the 
founder  of  the  Devon  family  was  Geoffrey  de  Dinan,  son  of  Ohver 
Sire  de  Dinan  son  of  Geoffrey  Sire  de  Dinan  and  his  wife,  Orieldis. 
The  first  of  this  Breton  family  notably  in  England  was  Alan  de 
Dinant,  brother  of  Ohver,  who  was  active  at  the  court  of  Henry  I 
and  founded  a  family  in  Northamptonshire.  His  nephew  Geoffrey, 
however,  founder  of  Hartland  Abbey,  co.  Devon,  became,  under  King 
Stephen,  the  first  of  a  line  of  territorial  magnates  possessed  of 
Hartland,  Nutwell,  and  Ilsington,  Devon,  and  Buckland  Denham 
in  Somerset.  Geoffrey  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ohver,  and  the 
succession  lasted  through  ten  subsequent  heirs  male.  Sir  Oliver  de 
Dinham  or  de  Dinaunt  (d.  1299)  was  the  first  who  may  colourably  be 
regarded  as  Lord  Dinham,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  Edward  I  in  1295. 
His  grandson,  son  of  Josce  de  Denam  (d.  1301),  was  the  first  known 
member  of  the  family  to  be  christened  John.  Sir  John  de  Dinham 
died  in  1332,  his  son  John  in  1383,  and  thereafter  all  the  succeeding 
Dinhams  were  named  John.  Sir  John  Dinham,  who  was  knighted  in 
1430  and  died  in  1458,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  borne  the 
surname  sans  preposition.  His  successor,  Sir  John  Dinham,  a  for- 
midable military  figure,  was  elected  to  the  Garter  by  Henry  VII, 
and  is  doubtless  the  fifteenth-century  Sir  John  named  by  Turner. 
He,  more  certainlv  than  his  ancestor  Oliver  de  Dinham,  is  entitled  to 
be  called  Lord  Dinham,  having  been  summoned  as  a  lord  to  parlia- 
ments of  Edward  IV  and  Henry  VII;  he  became  Lord  Treasurer  in 
1486.  In  1480-1  Lord  Dinham  had  a  son,  George,  at  Winchester 
College,  but  the  lad  died  in  1487,  and  at  his  Lordship's  death  in  1501 
'any  hereditary  Barony  .  .  .  became  extinct. '^^  A  shield  of  Lord 
Dinham's  arms  on  a  ceiling-vault  in  Winchester  College  was  probably 
put  in  place  at  the  time  of  his  son's  residence  there,  and  that  shield 
may  be  the  basis  for  Aubrey's  report  of  the  Denham  arms  to  be 
found  in  Winchester  Cathedral?^  Lord  Dinham's  estates  were 
divided  among  the  representatives  of  his  four  sisters,  but  it  was  later 
to  be  alleged  that  he  did  not  die  quite  without  progeiy.  William 
Syer,  a  Buckinghamshire  parson  who  died  in  1605,  asserted  in  his 
epitaph  that  his  wife  Jane  was  the  daughter  of  George  Dynham,  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dynham,  son  of  John,  Lord  Dynham.  Thomas 
Dynham,  thus  claimed  to  be  Lord  Dynham's  bastard,  was  knighted 
in  1518,  and  had  in  all  eleven  children:  John,  George,  Thomas, 
Charles,  Elvnour,  Roger,  Edward,  Anne,  Kateryn,  Elizabeth,  and 
Jane.     T.  C.  Banks  imphcitly  accepts  this  claim,  and  ends  Lord 


31  G.  W.  Watson,  'Dinham  or  Dinaunt,'  The  Complete  Peerage,  IV  (London 
916),  380. 

"  H.C..  'The  Arms  at  Wmchesi 
Queries,  12  ser.  Ill  (1917),  496-^ 


1916),  380. 
3^  H.C.,  'The  Arms  at  Wmchester  College  of  John,  Lord  Dinham,'  Notes  and 
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Dinham's  line  with  Jane  Syer;^^  but  a  seventeenth-century  family 
whose  pedigree  was  compiled  by  Everard  Green,  Rouge  Dragon, 
traced  descent  from  an  early  sixteenth-century  Sir  Thomas  Dinham 
of  Bucks.,  who  may  be  the  same  with  Jane  Syer's  grandfather.^"* 
The  baronial  Dinhams  remained  throughout  their  history  a  Devon- 
shire family,  but  as  might  be  expected  of  any  family  that  maintained 
connexions  with  London  for  over  four  centuries,  their  names  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  records  of  Surrey.^^  They  seem  to  have  had 
little  interest,  however,  in  the  corner  of  Surrey  toward  Egham, 
unless  they  are  ultimately  represented  by  the  brothers  Denham  who 
removed  from  London  to  Thorpe. 

Another  Denham  to  attain  some  prominence  was  William  Denham, 
Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  born  at  'Lyston'  in  Devon,  and 
knighted  in  1542  (Shaw).  How  this  Sir  William  may  have  been 
related  to  Sir  Thomas  Dinham  or  to  Lord  Dinham,  one  may  only 
guess.  All  had  busy  London  careers  and  a  Devon  background.  But 
the  more  interesting  question  for  us  is  that  of  the  possible  connexions 
between  Sir  William  and  the  London  goldsmith  William  Denham, 
born  in  1519.  It  being  safe  to  assume  that  Sir  William's  knighthood 
came  to  him  as  a  late-summer  if  not  a  ripe  autumnal  fruit,  his  age 
must  have  corresponded  closely  to  that  of  the  goldsmith's  father, 
whoever  the  latter  might  be  (the  younger  William  was  23  at  the  time 
of  the  elder's  knighting).  But  that  Sir  William  was  himself  William 
Denham's  father  must  be  deemed  highly  unlikely,  for  we  find  the 
goldsmith,  decades  later,  gratifying  his  vanity  and  asserting  his 
gentility  by  securing  to  himself  the  confirmation  of  a  coat  of  arms,  a 
procedure  seemingly  redundant  in  the  son  of  a  knight,  and  neither 
then  nor  on  his  monumental  brass  claiming  such  parentage.  Once 
more,  however,  Boyd's  'Citizens  of  London'  is  illuminating.  That 
collection  lists  a  John  Denham  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  citizen 
and  draper,  who  was  born  in  'Lyfton,'  Devon,  and  who  died  in  1532. 
He  had,  moreover,  three  brothers — John,  James,  and  William. ^^ 
Since  'Lyston'  and  'Lyfton'  are  virtually  certainly  the  same  place, 
the  modem  Lifton,^"^  John  Denham's  brother  William,  presumably 
also  born  in  'Lyfton,'  can  very  plausibly  be  identified  with  the 
William  Denham,  born  in  'Lyston,'  who  was  knighted  in  1542,  ten 
years  later  than  John's  death.  And  if  Sir  William's  age  must  have 
approximated  that  of  the  father  of  William  and  Thomas  Denham,  the 
same  holds  true  for  his  brothers — -John  the  draper,  the  second  John, 
and  James.  The  coincidence  that  Thomas  Denham  named  two  of  his 

^^  T.  C.  Banks,  The  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England  (London, 
1807),  I,  288. 

^*  'Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Dinham  [Dynham,  Denham]  of  Stamford  and 
Spalding,  co.  Lincoln,'  Miscellanea  Genealogica  at  Heraldica,  ed.  W.  Bruce 
Bannerman,  4th  ser.,  II  (London,  1908),  17-20 — for  this  reference  also  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Evans. 

^^  See  the  indexes  to  Surrey  A  .C. 

2*  Once  more  I  must  thank  Mr.  Evans  for  his  kind  transcription  of  relevant 
excerpts  from  Boyd. 

■'''  Designated  'Lyston'  on  Christopher  Saxton's  map  of  Devon  in  Camden's 
Britannia  (1607). 
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sons  John  (as  did  the  poet,  though  probably  under  more  understand- 
able circumstances)  compels  belief  for  the  inference  that  it  was 
through  the  Denhams  of  Lifton[?]  that  the  poet  Sir  John  Denham 
could  correctly  claim  western  ancestry.-'^ 

At  this  point  we  may  revert  to  consideration  of  coat-armour.  The 
arms  of  the  baronial  Dinhams  are  variously  described:  'Gules  a 
fesse  indented  ermine'  (Turner) ;  'Gules  a  fess  dancetee'  (Banks, 
Baronage) ;  'Gules,  five  fusils  in  fesse  ermine'  (Watson,  Complete 
Peerage).  The  last,  as  the  most  precise,  may  be  the  most  accurate, 
although  all  are  manifest  attempts  to  blazon  the  same  arms.  The 
arms  of  the  goldsmith  William  Denham  may  be  said  to  'call  cousins' 
with  these  arms  in  two  regards :  that  the  escutcheon  of  each  consists 
of  a  field  gules  bearing  a  charge  ermine ;  and  that  the  charge  on  each 
is  a  pattern  of  diamond-shaped  quadrilaterals.  But  despite  the 
extreme  visual  likeness  of  the  two  shields,  and  the  close  similarity  of 
a  lozenge  to  a  fusil,  the  two  coats  are  technically  quite  distinct. 
Heraldry  will  regard  five  fusils  in  fesse  to  be  as  distinct  from  three 
lozenges  (distributed  in  the  pattern  of  an  inverted  triangle),  as  one 
charge  can  be  from  another  of  the  same  tincture,  nor  is  the  difference 
of  a  kind  that  constitutes  a  heraldic  'difference.'  Yet  a  resemblance 
between  the  two  coats  is  undeniable.  The  soundest  explanation,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  William  Denham  believed  himself  to  descend 
either  from  a  cadet  branch  of  the  lordly  Dinhams  (but  one  clearly 
without  claim  to  the  extinct  and  dubitable  barony)  or  from  a  bastard 
of  one  of  the  twelve  successive  Dinhams,  some  precursor  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dinham.  If  W'illiam's  forebears  came  from  Lifton,  such  a 
supposition  on  his  part  might  even  embody  truth.  A  circle  of  about 
40-mile  radius,  having  Lifton  (three-and-a-half  miles  east  of  Laun- 
ceston  on  trunk  road  A30)  at  its  centre,  would  include  five  of  the  six 
manors  historically  held  by  the  Dinhams:  Hartland  to  the  north, 
Cardinham  (in  Cornwall)  to  the  west,  Nutwell  (near  Exeter)  to  the 
east,  Ilsington  and  Kingskerswell  to  the  south-east.  The  baronial 
Dinhams  seem  to  have  resided  chiefly  in  Exeter.  The  three  ermine 
lozenges,  in  consequence,  would  have  been  derived  by  the  obliging 
herald  from  the  noble  fusils  in  order  to  accommodate  Wilham's 
beliefs.  Therefore  it  can  be  said  that  the  Egham  Denhams  aspired  to 
be  thought  of  as  related  to  or  descended  from  the  Devonshire 
Dinhams  of  high  degree,  and  that  there  may  be  some  truth  to  their 
claim.  An  attenuation  of  the  same  desire  and  a  fading  of  family 
tradition  accounts  for  Sir  John  Denham's  assertion  to  Aubrey  that 
'his  family  was  originally  westeme.' 

Some  two  or  three  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dinham  achieved 
distinction  apart  from  the  Barony.  In  1347  Oliver  Dynham, 
grandson  of  Josce  de  D^Tiham  and  cousin  of  Sir  John  de  Dinham, 
contemporaiy  holder  of  Hartland,  was  knighted  by  Edward  III 

^*  As  a  caution  it  must  be  noted  that  there  seems  to  be  a  'locaUty'  called 
Lyston  in  St.  Thomas  Rural  District — the  rural  environs  of  Exeter — although 
I  have  failed  to  find  it  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  one-inch  map.  While  searching 
that  map  I  was  interested  to  notice  the  existence  of  a  Mount  Dinham,  near 
St.  Thomas  Station,  within  the  city  of  Exeter. 
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at  the  siege  of  Calais.  And  Sir  John  Denham  the  judge  was  not  the 
first  Denham  to  sit  as  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  his  son  the  poet 
the  first  Denham  K.B.,  for  in  1332  Edward  III  created  WiUiam  de 
Denam,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Knight  Banneret  of  the  Bath. 
Sir  WiUiam's  connexion  with  the  Devonshire  family  is  not  clear,  but 
he  was  at  any  rate  the  earliest  noted  of  many  William  Denhams. 

Still  turned  toward  Devon  we  may  now  briefly  consider  the 
enigmatic  conjunctions  of  Denhams  with  Tottells.  About  the  year 
1530  in  Exeter,  WiUiam  Tothill,  citizen,  fishmonger,  alderman, 
mayor-to-be  (1552),  became  the  father  of  a  third  son,  Richard.  By 
1547  Richard  Tottell  had  appeared  in  London  as  a  stationer's 
apprentice,  and  by  1553  had  set  up  as  a  printer  of  law  books  and 
intimate  of  a  circle  of  leading  lawyers  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1557, 
as  we  have  noticed,  one  of  his  four  apprentices  was  Henry  Denham. 
By  1562  Tottell  was  listed  as  a  parishioner  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  as  had  been  his  Devonian  predecessor,  John  Denham  of 
Lifton.  Tottell  grew  rich,  bought  up  lands  with  a  view  to  founding 
a  new  'county'  family,  and  set  his  son  William,  to  the  law.  'That  the 
Tottells  achieved  their  ambition  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  William 
Tottell  married  Catherine  Denham,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Denham' — 
so,  exasperatingly,  and  without  citing  sources,  writes  H.  J.  Byrom.^^ 
William  Tottell  was  born  in  1560,  and  so  would  scarcely  have 
married  before  1580.  The  only  verifiable  Sir  John  Denham  whose 
daughter  he  might  plausibly  have  married  was  the  judge,  only  a  year 
older  than  himself,  and  no  adducible  fact  absolutely  forbids  fantasy 
from  marrying  a,  say,  36-year-old  William  Tottell,  in  1596,  to  a 
16-year-old  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Denham  by  an  unrecorded 
early  marriage  (Denham  and  Tottell  would  have  read  law  together 
at  Lincoln's  Inn).  The  Sir  John  knighted  at  Rycote  in  1616  seems 
out  of  the  running,  he  having  minor  daughters  still  in  1626,  when 
WiUiam  Tottell,  if  he  hved,  was  66.  But  commonsense  boggles  at 
fantasy,  and  imagination  jumps  alternatively  to  the  gaess  that  Sir 
John  might  be  recte  Sir  Thomas,  recalling  that  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dynham's  five  daughters  was  named  'Kateryn.'  But  Sir  Thomas 
was  probably  born  well  back  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
certainly  knighted  42  years  before  William  Tottell's  birth;  more- 
over his  granddaughter's  husband  was  already  dead  by  the  time 
Tottell  was  45.  Kateryn  Denham  therefore  would  probably  have 
been  notably  long  in  the  tooth  by  any  date  at  which  she  might 
plausibly  have  married  WiUiam  TotteU.  Bat  if  the  knighthood 
rather  than  the  Christian  name  be  waived,  it  becomes  easier  to 
supply  William  Tottell  with  a  father-in-law  named  John  Denham. 
It  wUl  be  recalled  that  in  1589  Joan  Denham,  widow  of  William 
Denham  of  Thorpe,  alluded  to  her  'cousin  Tottell.'  Occurring  as  it 
does  immediately  after  mention  of  her  'daughter  Morley,'  this 
reference  is  probably  to  a  woman,  married  to  someone  named 
Tottell.     Ineluctably,  therefore,  the  conviction  arises  that  'cousin 

39  'Richard  TotteU— His  Life  and  Work,'  The  Librayy.  4th  ser.  VIII  (1928), 
17,  n. 
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Totteir  is  Catherine  Tottell,  nee  Denham,  wife  of  William  Tottell 
(who  would,  of  course,  strictly  speaking  be  Joan  Denham's  husband's 
cousin,  but  such  usage  seems  common  in  the  period).  We  have 
already  suggested  that  the  father  of  William  and  Thomas  Denham 
was  one  of  the  three  brothers  of  Sir  William  Denham — John  the 
draper,  John,  and  James.  A  Catherine  daughter  to  the  younger  John 
(or  to  Sir  Wilham,  to  exchange  the  name  once  more  for  the  knight- 
hood), would  have  been  first-cousin  to  William  Denham  and  yet 
conceivably  of  an  appropriate  age  to  marry  William  Tottell. 
Chronologically,  however,  even  more  satisfactory  would  be  a 
Catherine  who  was  daughter  either  to  Thomas  Denham  or  to  an 
unrecorded  brother  of  William  and  Thomas,  but  this  would  require 
extension  of  the  term  'cousin'  to  include  'niece.'  However 
impossible  to  define,  connexion  there  yet  must  be  between  Denhams. 
and  Tottehs.  We  end  lamely  by  hsting  the  coincidences:  both 
families  came  from  Devon;  both  emerge  first  in  London  at  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  West;  both  were  involved  with  the  Stationers' 
Company,  and  a  Denham  was  apprenticed  to  a  Tottell;  Joan  Denham 
had  a  'cousin  Tottell' ;  Wilham  Tottell  married  a  Catherine  Denham. 

Western  Denhams  continued  to  flourish  modestly  into  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  as  a  whole  on  a  humbler  scale  than  the  Denhams 
of  Egham.  Between  1587  and  1698  no  fewer  than  ten  western 
Denhams,  Dinhams,  or  Dynhams  matriculated  at  Oxford.  Six  were 
from  Devon,  three  from  Cornwall,  one  from  Somerset;  appropriately, 
six  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  and  another  graduated  from 
Exeter.  Of  the  ten,  six  were  named  John.  Generally  speaking,  the 
entry-books  suggest  a  decline  in  the  social  standing  of  these 
Denhams:  the  only  'gent.'  among  them  is  the  earhest  of  the  lot, 
James  Dinham  of  Devon  who  matriculated  in  1586/7.  Of  the  others 
four  are  designated  pleh.,  one  as  pleb.  p.  p.  {pauper  puer),  and  one — 
John  Dinham  of  Bhsland,  Cornwall,  in  1681 — simply  as  pauper. 
Two  are  sons  of  clergymen,  and  in  each  case  the  father  had  preceded 
as  a  pleh.  Four  at  least  of  these  Denhams  entered  the  Church.  One 
of  the  latter,  however,  offers  an  exception  to  the  general  impression 
of  humbleness:  in  1603/4  John  Dynham  of  Devon,  aged  19,  sub- 
sequently rector  of  St.  Mary  Major,  Exeter,  matriculated  from 
Exeter  College.  His  designation  was  exceptional:  arm.  fil.  nat.  max., 
which  (Mr.  Evans  informs  me)  signifies  'eldest  son  of  an  esquire.'  Who 
could  he  have  been? 

About  eighteen  months  earher  a  quite  distinct  John  Dj'nham, 
arm.  fil.  nat.  max.,  had  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1602.  He  was 
about  two  years  younger  than  the  other  (being  15  in  1602),  came 
from  Oxford  City,  and  matriculated  from  Gloucester  Hall.  Oxford 
and  Buckinghamshire,  between  them,  contributed  five  Denhams  to 
the  Universitv  during  this  period,  all  five  between  1601  and  1631. 
Two  were  Johns  (1601,  1602),  one  a  Wilham  (1606),  one  a  Henry 
(1631),  and  one  an  Edward  (1629).  The  father  of  Edward  Dynham, 
pleb.,  was  named  John,  and  Henry  Dynham  of  Bucks  (1631)  was  the 
son  of  John  Dynham  of  Oxon.,  gent.  (1601).  Perhaps  the  John 
Denham  knighted  at  Rycote  in  1616  was  connected  with  some  of 
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these,  but  quite  certainly  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any  of  them. 
Except  through  guesswork,  however,  none  of  these  Denhams, 
Dynhams  and  Dinhams  can  be  associated  with  the  Denhams  of 
Egham.40 

Somewhere  in  the  records  of  the  sixteenth  century,  perhaps,  the 
connexions  among  these  famihes,  whatever  they  may  be,  await 
discovery.  No  complete  pedigree  of  the  outstanding  sixteenth- 
century  Denhams  can  be  drawn,  but  it  is  possible  to  sketch  an 
outline  on  which  the  various  known  Denhams  are  placed  within  their 
proper  or  probable  generations,  and  tentatively  linked.  From  this 
a  sense  at  least  may  be  had  of  what  the  possible  interconnexions  are. 

It  has  always  been  an  easy  matter  to  trace  the  extinction  of  the 
Egham  Denhams;  their  origins  only  remain  dark.  And  now  we  can 
only  say  that  one  great  line  of  Denhams,  descendants  of  Geoffrey, 
Sire  de  Dinan  in  Brittany,  flourished  long  in  Devonshire  and  finally 
petered  out  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Within  the  same  century 
another  line  of  Denhams,  stemming  from  Devonshire,  began  its  rise, 
tentatively  asserted  affiliation  with  the  older  line,  quickly  reached 
high  distinction  in  Sir  John  Denham  the  judge  and  his  son  Sir  John 
Denham,  K.B.,  surveyor-general  and  poet,  and  vanished  totally  in 
the  seventh  generation. 


See  Foster,  Alumni  Oxonienses  .  .  .  1500-1714, 1,  393,  438. 


INDICATIONS  OF  A  PIPE-KILN  AT 
GUILDFORD 

BY 

RUSSELL  KINGSFORD-CURRAM 

IN  September  1966  the  river  Wey  between  the  Rowing  Club 
boathouse  and  the  Yvonne  Arnaud  Theatre  was  drained  to 
facilitate  pipe  laying  operations  by  the  Water  Board.  The 
water  level  was  lowered  sufficiently  to  give  access  to  a  section  of  the 
river  bed  adjacent  to  Leroy's  Boathouse,  Guildford.  This  particular 
stretch  of  mud  had  achieved  a  reputation  in  'skin  diving'  circles  as  a 
rich  source  of  clay  tobacco  pipes  and  its  exposure  gave  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

The  location  of  the  excavation  was  exactly  opposite  the  south-west 
comer  of  Millbrook  car  park.^  An  area  measuring  only  two  feet 
square,  bounded  by  the  wall  of  Leroy's  wharf,  was  examined  in 
detail.  To  describe  it  as  an  emergency  operation  would  be  an  under- 
statement. Not  only  was  there  to  be  a  mere  forty-eight  hours  before 
heavy  rain  raised  the  river  level  again,  but  the  opportunity  was  also 
being  taken  to  extend  Leroy's  wharf  right  across  the  site  of  the 
excavation. 

Eight  inches  of  soft  mud  were  removed  to  expose  a  layer  of  firm, 
sandy  silt.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  excavation,  this  layer  was 
almost  solid  with  closely  packed  pipes  and  we  dug  them  out  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot  from  the  top  of  the  sandy  silt.  From  the  hole 
created,  we  took  375  pipe  bowls  and  60  lb.  of  stem.  So  tightly  were 
they  packed  together,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  having 
been  thrown  into  the  river  individually,  or  even  in  handfuls.  The 
only  possible  explanation  was  that  several  full  buckets  had  been 
emptied  in  the  same  place. 

I  have  illustrated  the  six  different  patterns  of  pipe  that  were 
found  (Fig.  1).  From  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery  and  the 
similarity  of  their  dimensions  and  bowl  decoration,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  product  of  a  single  workshop.  They 
provide  an  interesting  example  of  the  development  of  one  manu- 
facturer's technical  proficiency  and  of  the  changing  taste  in  pipe 
styles. 

The  accepted  method  of  dating  a  clay  pipe  is  to  place  it  in  a 
particular  period  by  consideration  of  the  stem  bore  and  the  bowl 
size,  angle  and  ornamentation.  More  precise  dating  may  then  be 
made  by  connecting  it  with  a  known  pipe  maker  from  that  period, 
by  means  of  initials  or  distinctive  bowl  or  stem  decoration. 

Adrian  Oswald  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  radical  change  took  place  in  pipe  shapes — the  top  of  the  bowl 

1  N.G.R.  SU  99654908. 
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NUMBER 
FOUND 

A-31 

B-7 

C-91 

D-15 

E-124 

F-107 


Fig.   1.- — The  Six  Different  Styles  of  Pipe  found  in  the  River  Wey 

AT  Guildford. 
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became  parallel  with  the  stem  and  the  flat  heel  was  replaced  with  a 
spur.2  This  places  all  the  pipes  I  found  firmly  into  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Oswald  also  tells  us  that  after  a  brief  popularity  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  patterned  bowls  reappear  in  the  'latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.'^  The  series  under  consideration  clearly 
bridges  the  period  of  transition,  so  I  placed  a  provisional  date  on 
their  manufacture  between  1740  and  1780. 

I  was  able  later  to  connect  them  with  an  individual  pipe  maker 
known  to  be  operating  in  Guildford  during  that  period,  but  to  place 
the  styles  with  certainty  in  their  correct  chronological  order  proved 
to  be  impossible.  The  stumbling  block  was  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
stantial metal  moulds  had  a  working  life  of  as  much  as  thirty  years, 
which  made  it  quite  conceivable  that  all  six  styles  were  produced 
contemporaneously.  It  was,  however,  possible  to  place  the  pipes  in 
the  supposed  chronological  order  of  the  introduction  of  the  individual 
design — type  A  being  the  earhest  and  F  the  latest.  The  two  plain 
bowls  were  undoubtedly  the  earliest,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  lack 
of  ornamentation,  but  also  from  distinct  stratigraphical  evidence. 
The  patterned  bowls  showed  a  progressive  complexity  in  design 
which  could  be  coupled  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  standard  of 
workmanship  and  consistency  of  dimensions.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  order  shown. 

The  consideration  of  why  they  were  discarded  took  me  one  step 
further.  Not  a  single  pipe  was  found  to  be  undamaged.  Very  many 
bore  obvious  manufacturing  flaws — misshapen  bowls  and  distorted 
stems  were  commonplace.  In  several  cases  stem  was  found  with  no 
hole  bored  through  it.  My  interpretation  is  that  these  pipes  reached 
the  site  via  a  rubbish  bin,  which  was  periodically  emptied  into  the 
river. 

The  'rubbish-bin'  theory  is,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  another 
find  at  the  site — a  pipe-clay  serpent.  In  fact,  there  were  pieces  of 
at  least  two  serpents,  but  one  is  almost  complete.  Three  or  four 
inches  long,  shaped  like  a  snake  with  a  gaping  mouth,  it  had  been 
rolled  out  of  pipe-clay  and  baked.  Most  of  the  upper  jaw  had  been 
broken  off  and  is  now  missing,  but  two  beady  eyes  still  peer  out  of 
the  flattened  forehead.  Clearly  the  work  of  an  idle  apprentice,  or  a 
father  to  amuse  his  child,  such  an  article  could  only  have  ended  in 
the  rubbish  bin. 

The  evidence  so  far  suggests  the  close  proximity  of  a  workshop  or 
kiln.  Corroboration  was  provided  by  the  discovery  of  clinker  with 
bowl  and  stem  embedded  in  it  and  of  pieces  of  kiln  lining  with  stem 
stuck  to  it.    The  question  then  became.  Whose  kiln  was  it? 

Types  E  and  F  bore  initials  on  the  heel.  In  both  cases  one  of  the 
initials  was  'B.'  Traditionally,  heel  initials  are  inscribed  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  stem,  but  in  type  F  the  'B'  was  parallel  to 
the  stem  and  associated  with  the  letter  'M.'  With  type  E  the  second 

^  Oswald,  A.  H.,  'The  Archaeology  and  Economic  History  of  English  Clav 
Tobacco-pipes,' /--B.^.^.,  XXIII  (I960),  50. 
^  Oswald,  A.  H.,  loc.  cit. 
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initial  was  'W.'  In  view  of  the  unorthodox  'B'  and  at  the  risk  of 
jugghng  the  facts  to  suit  a  theory,  it  may  well  be  that  the  'W  is  an 
inverted  'M'  and  that  both  pipes  were  made  by  Moses  Baker. 

The  Bakers  were  a  well-known  Guildford  family  of  pipe  makers. 
Henry  Baker  was  apprenticed  to  Phillip  Street  in  1735  and  was 
admitted  as  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough  in  1747.  In  1751  he,  in  turn, 
took  as  an  apprentice  his  fourteen-year-old  son,  Moses,  who  was 
admitted  as  a  Freeman  in  1762.  We  next  hear  of  the  family  in  1795 
when  Moses'  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  admitted  as  a  Freeman. 

The  provisional  dates  of  1740  to  1780  fit  in  nicely  with  the  working 
life  of  Grandfather  Henry  and  Moses.  I  do  not  associate  any  of  the 
subsequent  generations  with  these  particular  pipes,  as  I  have  found 
other  Baker  pipes  (notably  in  Rack's  Close,  Guildford)  of  a  far 
higher  standard  of  workmanship  and  with  much  more  modem 
dimensions  and  design.  We  did,  however,  find  on  the  site  a  George 
III  penny  with  a  date  1799,  by  which  time  Moses  would  have  been 
62  years  of  age.  It  is  possible  that  the  younger  Henry,  on  becoming 
a  Freeman,  took  over  his  father's  kiln  and  continued  to  work  there. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  kiln,  used  by  three  generations  of  the 
Baker  family,  lies  somewhere  beneath  the  south-west  comer  of 
Millbrook  Car  Park,  Guildford. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Miss  E.  M.  Dance,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.M.A.,  Curator- 
Archivist  of  the  Guildford  Museum,  for  examining  the  results  of  my  excavation 
and  for  helpful  discussion  of  conclusions.  Specimens  of  each  of  the  six  styles 
of  pipe  have  been  presented  to  the  Guildford  Museum. 


THE  CLIVES  AT  CLAREMONT 

BY 

T.  E.  C.  WALKER,  F.S.A. 

WHEN  the  definitive  history  of  Claremont  comes  to  be  written 
account  will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  Clive  MSS.  formerly  at 
Powis  Castle  and  now  at  the  National  Library  of  Wales  in 
Aberystwyth.  Dating  from  1769  to  1787  they  consist  mainly  of 
accounts,  together  with  memoranda  on  the  dispute  between 
Lancelot  Brown  and  Robert  Clive's  executors.  The  costs  (both 
actual  and  estimated)  of  running  the  estate  are  set  out,  and  so  are 
the  various  changes  of  plan  which  took  place  between  architect  and 
cUent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  Lord  Clive  left  India  in  1767,  and  in 
the  following  year  bought  the  old  house  of  Claremont  in  Esher  from 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  His  family  home  was  Styche  near 
Market  Drayton  in  Shropshire,  and  here  he  was  born  in  1725.  In 
1753  he  married  Margaret  Maskelyne,  sister  of  the  astronomer,  and 
in  1754  was  bom  their  son  and  heir  Edward,  later  to  marry  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  being  made  Earl  of  Powis 
himself  in  1804.  In  1760  Robert  Chve  bought  Oakley  Park,  Shrop- 
shire, for  settlement  on  his  wife,  and  a  third  Shropshire  home  was 
Walcot,  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers  after  1763.  The  London 
house  was  45  Berkeley  Square,  acquired  in  1760.  All  these  houses 
are  still  standing,  as  is  the  new  Claremont,  which  was  begun  in  1769 
by  Lancelot  Brown,  who  says  he  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Clive  not 
only  in  making  the  designs  but  also  with  the  execution  of  all  the 
works. 

When  Robert  Clive  died  in  1774  the  new  house  was  still  unfinished, 
and  Brown  had  to  face  criticism  from  the  executors  for  departing 
from  the  plans  shown  in  the  contract.  The  alterations  had  apparent- 
ly been  made  informally  on  verbal  instructions  from  the  client,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  in  writing  to  substantiate  them.  The  old 
Claremont  which  Vanbrugh  built  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  lay  on 
the  lower  ground  in  front  of  the  present  house,  and  from  it  Brown 
removed  bricks  for  the  new  building.  In  addition,  about  a  million 
and  a  half  new  bricks  were  made  in  the  park  in  two  years,  and  this 
involved  making  good  six  acres  of  ground,  filling  in  two  acres  of  pits 
and  holes,  at  a  cost  of  £100.  Two  domes  were  omitted  from  the  plans 
at  the  request  of  the  client,  and  the  steps  under  the  portico  were 
made  less  steep.  The  marble  pavement  in  the  hall  was  to  have  been 
plain,  but  the  plan  was  altered  'at  the  request,'  says  Brown,  'of 
Lord  CUve  at  the  time  his  Lordship  went  to  see  the  pavement  in  the 
Hall  at  Sion  House.'  Westmorland  slates  were  taken  from  the  old 
house,  and  it  is  then  that  Henry  Holland  would  have  started  work 
on  the  interior.  We  read  of  'Board  of  Mr.  Holland  at  10s. 6d.  a  week.' 
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Chimneypieces  were  brought  from  the  old  house  to  the  upper  storey 
of  the  new  one,  and  paper  was  hung  by  Messrs.  Bromwich,  Isherwood 
and  Bradley.  Brown  says  that  'additional  expense  was  occasioned 
by  the  introduction  of  Mr  Rebecca,  French  architects,  carvers,  etc' 
The  work  of  Biagio  Rebecca  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  success, 
and  we  read  of  'Making  stages  and  steps  for  Mr  Rebecca  and  pre- 
paring and  fixing  straining  frames,  and  assisting  to  take  down  and 
remove  the  paintings,  £2^  8s. Id.'  There  is  another  entry  for 

Stucco  Work  and  other  Enrichments  to  Cielings  and  Walls  .  .  . 
as  per  Workmens  Bills 

Mr.  Rose's  BilP  /1, 239 

Mr.  Clarke's  do.  ^83 

Mr.  Cosway  12A 

Watridge,  Painter  IX'dS 

Moulds  /30 

Bracketting  and  battoning  £(yQ 

Could  it  be  that  Richard  Cosway  had  made  a  miniature  for  a 
fireplace? 

Messrs.  Say  and  Kay  made  curtains  and  bed  lining,  and  Mayhew 
and  Ince  provided  a  carpet  and  a  night  table.  In  1771-2  the  furniture 
at  Claremont,  valued  at  its  original  cost,  came  to  £1,2QA  0s.9|d.,  and 
the  last  entry  about  it  is  in  1787  when  9s. 6d.  was  paid  for  Taper, 
Cord,  and  Sundries  used  in  packing  up  the  Furniture.' 

The  grounds  seem  to  have  been  as  well  furnished  as  the  house,  and 
here  is  a  list  of 

Articles  which  the  Dutchess  of  Newcastle  gives  up  to  My  Lord  Clive 
without  any  Consideration  or  Valuation. 

The  Pine  Apples  and  Crops  of  Fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Crop  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden 

The  Flowers  of  all  kinds  in  the  two  Flower  Gardens 

The  Ice  in  the  Ice  House 

The  White  Ducks 

The  Wild  Ducks 

Moscovy  Ducks 

Brand  Geese 

Chinese  Geese 

Wild  Turkeys  in  the  Park 

The  Fish  in  all  the  Ponds  and  Waters 

Immediately  after  Robert  CUve's  death  in  1774  the  following 
menagerie  was  in  the  park 

Foreign  Animals 

Beasts 

A  Zebra  and  Foal 
2  Small  Cows 
2  Spotted  Deer 
2  Antilopes 

6  Hog  Deer 

1  African  Bull\  .^^  y,\„^^r^^ 

„„     ^  >  very  troublesome 

7  Goats  / 

A  Deer  Cart 


;^105 


1  Clive  may  have  admired  Joseph  Rose's  stucco  wall  panels  above  the  marble 
floor  at  Sj'on. 
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Birds 

28  Cape  Geese 
12  White  Spanish  Do. 
2  Poland  Do. 

2  Swans 

3  Newfoundland  Geese 
26  Ducks  of  the  Wild  Sort 

2  Summer  Drakes 

6  Turkeys,  2  Guinea  Fowls 

2  Chinese  pencil'd  Pheasants 

2  Pea  Fowls 

5  Curaso  Birds 

Two  years  after  this  inventory  12s.  was  paid  for  'Three  horses  and 
2  Men  1  day  carrying  and  pitching  wattles,  to  part  off  a  piece  of 
Grass  for  the  Zebra.'  In  that  year  'The  running  and  Grazing  of  the 
Young  Zebra'  cost  3s.  a  week.  In  1777  £18  8s.6d.  was  spent  on  'the 
Young  Zebra  being  sent  into  Shropshire,'  and  a  wild  boar  followed 
some  years  later. 

The  inventory  of  1774  lists  the  usual  stock  of  a  farm,  with  its  cows, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  six  cart  horses,  one  'Jobb  Horse,'  and  four  work- 
ing oxen,  while  the  200  sheep  had  12  acres  of  turnips  and  15  acres  of 
rye  growing  for  their  feed  in  the  park  and  at  Winterdown.  There 
were  two  she-asses  and  foals,  perhaps  new  acquisitions,  since  in  the 
previous  year  three  guineas  was  spent  on  a  'Milch  Ass  12  Weeks  for 
Mr.  Parkers  Children  by  order  of  Lady  Chve.'  Mr.  William  Parker 
was  described  as  the  agent  or  steward  at  Claremont.  In  1771-2  is  an 
item  for  'J.  Wood.  3  weeks  Asses  Milk  for  Young  Ladies.  15s.'  The 
young  ladies  may  have  been  Robert  CUve's  daughters  Rebecca  and 
Charlotte,  whose  portraits  by  Romney  are  at  Powis  Castle.  Oxen 
were  brought  from  Pet  worth,  and  an  ox  carter  was  enquired  for  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Sheep  were  sent  from  Walcot,  and  their  fat 
sold  to  Mr.  Ranyard,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  tallow  chandler 
in  Kingston  market  place.  Cows  and  heifers  were  bought  at  fairs 
at  Kingston,  Cobham,  Walton,  and  Esher.  In  1771-2  733  eggs  were 
sold  at  6s.  a  100.  In  1786-7  the  fate  of  one  cart  horse,  valued  at  £Q, 
was  to  be  'sent  to  Lord  Powis's  Mines.'  Returning  to  1774  we  read 
of  a  dozen  riding  or  driving  horses,  including  Lady  Clive's  two 
curricle  ponies  about  ten  years  old.  These  latter  were  to  be  reserved, 
as  were  Lady  Clive's  grey  double  horse  seven  years  old,  and  the  grey 
gelding  and  grey  mare  of  Lord  Clive.  In  the  stables  were  'A  Chesnut 
Gelding  7  Years  old  given  Lady  Chve  by  Mr.  Maskelain,'  and  also 
'Miss  Ducarills  Mare  Seven  Years  old.'  In  1780  we  read  of  'Lord 
Clive's  crop  Mare  to  the  Stud  at  Hampton  Court.  £\  Is.Od.'  No 
dogs  are  listed,  but  in  1778  horseflesh  was  bought  for  them,  and  in 
the  previous  year  messages  were  sent  'to  Walton,  Cobham,  etc. 
about  the  lost  hound  and  crying.' 

Fishing  was  another  amusement,  and  a  guinea  was  paid  'for 
Fishing  Tackle  to  Lord  Clive.'  In  the  pleasure  grounds  were  '1 
Pleasure  Boat,  1  Bo.  Mr.  Chves,  a  fishing  Chair  on  Wheels,'  and 
fishing  nets.  The  latter  remind  us  of  the  utilitarian  side  of  fishing, 
before  dogcarts  traversed  the  Portsmouth  road  with  fish  from  the 
sea.   A  dragnet,  40  yards  long,  was  bought  for  £6  in  1778,  and  there 
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were  bills  for  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  for  men  fishing  the  River  Mole 
and  'the  great  Pond  on  Common,'  presumably  the  Black  Pond.  In 
1778  we  read  of  "1  Horses  2  days  carrying  Netts  to  the  great  Pond 
on  common  bringing  away  Fish  from  Do.  ;^0  6s. Od.'  'The  Cart  and 
horse  with  2  Men  1  day  fishing  in  the  River.  £0  6s. Od.'  'A  Horse 
and  two  Men  1  day  fishing  at  West  End.  ;^0  6s. Od.'  'Cart  and  horse 
with  Man  2  joumej^s  to  Sutton  Common  perhaps  near  Guildford']  for 
Fish  and  carryed  to  the  Pond  on  Common.  £0  5s.0d.'  Two  bushels 
of  grain  were  bought  for  the  fish  in  the  Stew,  and  10s.  was  paid  for 
'Carriage  of  Fish  from  the  Ponds  to  the  waterside  at  Ditton.'  In 
1778  Henry  Parkhurst  supplied  1,000  store  fish  for  £1  lOs.Od.,  and 
500  roach,  dace,  and  gudgeon  for  6s.  In  the  summer  of  1786  James 
Ruff  received  £3  5s.0d.  for  48  tench  put  in  the  Laundry  Pond,  and 
;^5  12s. 6d.  for  100  perch  for  the  Bason  Ponds.  Apparently  geese 
were  kept  at  the  Bason,  because  in  1778  a  bushel  of  grain  was  bought 
for  them  at  2s.6d. 

As  we  have  observed  in  S/<rrgV^.C.  LIX  (1962),  91-2,  water  for  the 
house  came  from  ponds  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  time,  and  now  in 
1780  is  an  entry  for  'Horses,  Carts  and  Labourers  at  sundry  times 
with  the  Engine  forcing  the  Pipes  on  the  Common  for  Water,  etc., 
etc.  £1  lls.6d.'  Another  use  for  the  ponds  was  for  ice,  and  in 
1772-3  we  read  of  'the  Teams  employd  in  getting  Ice  for  the  Ice 
House,' and  of 'Straw  2  Loads  to  the  Ice  Hou.se.  £3.'  Thatching  by 
James  Nutley  cost  16s.8d.,  and  another  payment  was  for  salt. 

Coming  to  the  garden  we  find  in  1784  'George  Otway  making 
laurel  Caverns  in  P.  Ground.'  In  1771-2  we  read  of  no  less  than 
/177  10s. 7d.  worth  of  'Melons,  Fruit  and  Garden  Stuff  sent  as 
presents  to  sundry  Persons.'  (In  the  same  year  R.  Baker  was  paid 
ten  guineas  'for  two  Fatt  Bucks  given  as  presents  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  Esher,'  while  the  poor  of  Esher  recei\'ed  two  fat  oxen  weighing 
272  stone  and  valued  at  ;f34.)  In  the  kitchen  garden  were  '2  large 
Hampers  for  carrying  Garden  Stuff  to  London,'  and  '3  headload 
Baskets.'  Doubtless  the  town  house  was  well  supplied,  and  certainly 
in  1778  surplus  produce  was  sold  at  Covent  Garden.  More  than  once 
the  Berkeley  Square  residence  received  'Bottles  of  Jessops  Wells 
Water'  at  6d.  a  bottle,  a  powerful  potion  from  the  well  in  the  woods 
near  Fairoak  Lane,  Oxshott.  'Expences  with  Waggon  and  horses  to 
London  with  Hay,  etc.,'  amounted  to  three  guineas  in  1778.  The 
route  over  Hampton  Court  Bridge  was  commonly  used.  At  another 
time  10|  loads  of  hay  were  conveyed  from  Ditton  to  London 
(presumably  by  water)  at  5s.  a  load.  The  carrier  was  John  Smith, 
who  also  brought  '42  chaldron  of  coal  to  Ditton  from  London  at  3s. 
per  chaldron.'  In  1777  'about  15  Chaldron  of  Coals  consumed  in  the 
Hothouse  etc'  cost  £?>^.  Mellon  Mead  or  Melton  Mead  was  a  boggy 
meadow  of  about  four  acres,  adjoining  Watervill  Esher  Common  at 
the  end  of  Hare  Lane,  where  peat  was  cut  for  use  in  the  hothouses 
and  for  burning  to  ash  for  manure.  The  peat  was  cut  yearly  in 
regular  straight  pits,  the  quantity  not  exceeding  60  loads  of  40 
bushels  each.  Candles  were  bought  for  the  kitchen  garden  from 
John  Biddle.   The  staff  included  laundry  maids,  and  payment  was 
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made  for  the  carriage  of  linen  to  and  from  London.  'Pails  and  Tubs 
bought  at  Leatherhead  for  Claremont  house'  cost  £1  ls.4d.  in  1780. 
James  Crouch  (presumably  the  cooper  of  Cobham)  was  paid  for 
working  on  the  brewery  utensils,  and  for  providing  two  well  buckets 
at  6s.  each  for  the  pleasure  grounds.  An  odd  item  is  'John  Baker  for 
old  Tubs  for  fencing — £1  3s. Od.' 

Diversion  of  the  Portsmouth  road  was  in  progress  in  1771-2,  with 
'Carts  and  Horses  employ'd  in  moving  Earth  to  the  new  Road, 
Cutting  thro'  the  Hill,  etc.  £33  14s.0d.'  In  1773-4  'Carriage  of 
Gravell  to  the  New  Road,  Mens  time  Spreading  Do.,  etc'  cost 
£58  Is.Od.  WilUam  Griffin  received  a  guinea  a  year  for  'keeping  the 
new  road  in  repair'  and  'looking  after  the  banks,'  and  additional 
expense  was  incurred  in  carting  away  fallen  sand.  Finally  in  1778  it 
cost  £2  5s.0d.  for  '4  Horses  and  2  Men  3  days  bringing  away  Gravell 
from  the  old  Portsmouth  road  to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Archway 
at  new  house.'  Another  public  work  comes  under  the  heading  of 
'Works  and  Repairs'  in  1773-4:  'Wm.  Price  for  the  Engine  to  drive 
the  Piles  at  Esher  Bridge.  £7  Os.Od.' 

Women  were  employed  to  keep  the  park  tidy  by  picking  up  sticks 
and  weeding,  and  men  were  paid  as  watchers.  They  sometimes 
caught  a  poacher.  In  1785  five  guineas  were  given  'to  the  Subscrip- 
tion for  rewarding  the  Men  that  drove  off  the  Thieves  who  were 
robbing  Hills  house  in  Esher.'  A  molecatcher  was  employed,  and 
once  a  man  was  given  2s. 6d.  for  catching  an  otter.  Payment  was 
made  for  killing  carrion  crows  at  the  Island  Pond,  and  to  'Thos. 
Corbet  catching  a  hare  and  turning  of  her  into  Claremont  Park.'  In 
1776  the  com  and  grass  consumed  and  damaged  by  hares,  etc.,  was 
estimated  at  £8. 

Tabatha  Woodman  looked  after  the  pew  in  the  church,  and  was 
supplied  with  mops  and  brooms.  John  Worsfold  repaired  the  clocks 
at  the  house.  John  Masters  supplied  'a  Morning  Gown  for  Lord 
Clive'  at  a  cost  of  18s.  in  1786. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Clives's  occupation  it  was  proposed  that 
a  man  and  woman  servant  should  look  after  the  house  and  furniture, 
and  that  Thomas  Barron,  the  present  gardener,  should  keep  the 
pleasure  grounds  in  order  for  £100  a  year.  The  kitchen  garden  should 
be  let  for  £200  a  year,  and  Mr.  Parker  should  use  the  park  as  a  farm. 
Messages  were  sent  to  Mr.  Christie  (presumably  the  auctioneer),  and 
Messrs.  Duckett  and  Inwood  valued  sundry  articles,  including  the 
farm  utensils,  hay,  and  corn,  for  Lord  Galway  (the  next  owner  of 
Claremont) . 

The  following  are  all  the  Claremont  items  in  the  Schedule  of  Clive 
MSS.  and  Papers  (Second  Series),  1954,  in  the  National  Library  of 
Wales. 

Manuscript  Volumes 

68.  1769,  LIST  of  the  books  as  they  came  from 

July.  Westcombe  removed  to  Claremont. 

L»I^T  of  3.cicirGSSGS 
67.  c.  1770.  CATALOGUE  of  library  with  shelf  numbers. 

45.         1771-2.  CLAREMONT  Stated  Account. 
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Manuscript  Volumes 


46. 
47. 
66. 


1772-3. 
1773-4. 
c.  1774. 

1774-5. 


10. 
2. 

41. 

42. 
3. 

1774-5. 

1774, 

Dec.  7. 

1776. 

Mil. 

1778. 

4. 

1778. 

48. 
5. 

1778-9. 
1779. 

49. 
43. 

1780. 
1783-5. 

95. 
44. 

1785,  April- 

1786,  March. 
1786-7. 

Papen 

1233- 
■60. 

1771- 
80. 

1261- 
1600. 
1694. 

1778-9. 
N.D. 

CLAREMONT  Stated  Account. 

CLAREMONT  Stated  Account. 

CATALOGUE  of  a  librarj^  valued  at 

;^228  (arranged  alphabetically). 

INVENTORY  of  stock  at  Claremont  (8  Dec,  1774). 

RENTAL  of  Claremont  estate  for  the 

year  commencing  Lady  Day,  1775. 

PLAN  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Probert. 

COPY  of  No.  9. 

INVENTORY  of  live  and  dead-stock  at 

Claremont. 

CLAREMONT  Accounts. 

CLAREMONT  Accounts. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  of  the  farming  contingent 

services  at  Claremont. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  of  labourers'  wages 

and  expenses  at  the  farm. 

CLAREMONT  Accounts. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  of  labourers'  wages 

and  expenses  at  the  farm. 

CLAREMONT  Accounts. 

MR.  PARKER'S  Claremont  account  wth 

the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Clive. 

ACCOUNT  of  Mr.  Parker  with  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Lord  Clive  in  respect  of  Claremont. 

MR.  PARKER'S  Claremont  account  with 

the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Clive. 


ACCOUNTS,  estimates  and  memoranda  relating  to 
Claremont,  to  the  building  of  the  new  house  there,  and 
to  the  dispute  between  Lord  Clive's  executors  and 
Lancelot  Brown. 
CLAREMONT  vouchers. 

LIST  of  articles  given  up  at  Claremont  by  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  without  valuation. 


THE  DUCKITT  EXPEDITION 

AN  ESHER  STORY  TOLD  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
SOURCES 

BY 

R.  R.  LANGHAM-CARTER 

THE  tomb  of  William  Duckett  (d.  1801)  in  the  old  churchyard 
at  Esher  also  commemorates  his  son  William  who  died  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  'to  which  Settlement  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  Estabhshment  by  George  the  Third  to  introduce  his  Father's 
system  and  implements  of  Agriculture.' 

The  story  of  how  the  younger  William  (who  became  Duckitt  at 
the  Cape  and  will  be  referred  to  as  'Duckitt'  in  the  present  study) 
organised  his  expedition  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  his  manuscript 
journal.  The  entries  in  black  ink  in  the  brown  leather-bound  volume, 
which  has  never  left  the  Cape  since  Duckitt's  first  arrival,  are  still 
easily  legible.  Other  sources  used  are  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  burial  registers  are  useful  as  giving  the  ages  of  Duckitt's 
Surrey  staff  and  the  death  notices  even  more  so  as  they  usually 
give  the  place  and  sometimes  the  date  of  birth.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  all  quotations  are  from  the  journal.  This  starts  from 
8  December  1799,  though  in  fact  it  was  not  till  15  January  1800 
that  Duckitt  'At  home  being  a  Wet  Day  began  Entering  my  Journal 
in  this  Book.' 

When,  in  their  war  against  France,  the  British  occupied  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape  in  1796,  they  found  that  Boer  farming  methods 
were  very  out  of  date  and  would  be  quite  unable  to  feed  the  increasing 
population  of  Cape  Town  and  the  British  garrison  and  those  in  the 
numerous  naval  and  merchant  ships.  The  home  government  decided 
that  they  must  be  improved  and,  despite  the  rival  claims  of  a 
Colonel  King  and  perhaps  of  others,  selected  William  Duckitt. 

Born  at  Esher  in  1768,  Duckitt  apparently  held  an  appointment  in 
the  Treasurer-General's  office  in  London  and  Colonel  King,  for  one, 
doubted  his  knowledge  of  farming.  But  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Cape 
Archives  from  Sir  George  Yonge,  the  Governor-designate  of  the  Cape, 
to  Dundas  the  Home  Secretary,  which  intimates  that  'Duckitt  does 
by  no  means  acquiesce  in  Col.  King's  judgment  of  him,  at  which  he  is 
most  indignant  and  insists  upon  being  put  to  the  Tryal.'  Duckitt 
may  well  have  worked,  and  perhaps  was  still  working,  at  Waylands 
and  he  could  hardly  have  been  selected  if  he  had  not  been  a  practical 
farmer. 

His  father  had  started  farming  at  Petersham  in  about  1760  before 
moving  to  the  larger  acreage  of  Waylands.  Although  only  a  tenant 
of  the  Pelhams  of  Esher  Place,  the  elder  Duckett  was  the  inventor  of 
new  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  improvements  and  one  of  the 
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leading  farmers  of  his  day.  He  was  visited  by  George  IIP  and  by 
many  other  progressive  gentleman  farmers.  The  family  home  was 
a  handsome  gabled  brick  house,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  still  survives  as  South  Waylands,  off  the  Esher  road,  in  the 
parish  of  Hersham  (Plate  IX  (a)). 

To  judge  b}^  the  laboured  writing  and  haphazard  spelling  and 
punctuation  of  the  journal,  his  son  did  not  receive  much  education. 
But  by  the  seventeen-nineties  the  Ducketts  had  become  of  fairly  high 
social  status.  One  of  the  daughters  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Cape  Duckitts  still  own  a  silver 
candle  snuffer,  marked  G  III  R,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  given 
to  her.  He  dined  wdth  Miss  Pelham  of  Esher  Place  and  Sir  George 
Yonge  calls  him  'my  friend  Duckitt.'  As  we  shall  see,  he  settled 
the  arrangements  for  his  expedition  in  personal  discussion  with 
'top'  people.  These  included  Henry  Dundas  (later  Lord  Melville) 
and  William  Huskisson,  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  and  the 
Colonies. 

Duckitt  certainly  made  a  good  impression  on  Yonge,  even  after 
he  had  begun  work  at  the  Cape.  'I  have  found  him  honest  and  firm 
to  his  Duty,'  he  tells  Dundas.  'His  Zeal,  his  Skill,  his  Activity, 
joined  to  his  Probity,  has  {sic)  already  gained  him  a  General  Good 
Character.'  'He  is  doing  great  Service  to  Government  as  well  as  to 
the  Colony'  and  'I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  give  him  the  whole 
Superintendence  of  every  agricultural  Matter.' 

Little  else  about  his  character  transpires  from  the  records  under 
review — except  perhaps  that  he  was  not  a  good  business  man — for 
he  went  bankrupt  in  his  later  years.  The  Cape  Duckitts  have  a 
miniature  of  him,  as  a  man  of  about  thirty  (Plate  IX  (b)).  It  is 
unlikely  to  have  been  made  at  the  Cape  at  that  date  and  was  no 
doubt  made  in  England,  perhaps  shortly  before  he  sailed.  It  shows 
him  with  a  long,  pensive,  rather  pale  face,  black  hair,  brown  eyes 
and  clean-shaven  cheeks.  A  son  was  born  at  Esher  in  1795  and 
another  there  in  1799  and  a  third  at  the  Cape  in  1800. 

If  he  held  a  Treasury  post  he  would  presumably  have  had  a  home 
in  London.  But  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  journal  and  the  Esher 
births  suggest  that  he  lived  in  Esher.  The  journal  shows  him  staying 
in  Esher,  sometimes  at  Waylands  and  sometimes  with  his  friend 
Simpson.  Other  friends  recorded  are  a  couple  named  Joyce,  ap- 
parently Londoners,  who  helped  him  choose  furniture  (his  wife  being 
presumably  unable  to  help  at  first  in  this  because  of  the  birth  of  their 
second  son  in  November  1799).  Joyce  also  came  to  see  Duckitt  in 
Esher  on  27  April  1800  and  slept  at  the  Grapes,  an  inn  which  survives 
in  Esher  High  Street  as  a  private  house. 

As  Duckitt  told  Lord  Melville  long  afterwards  in  1808,  he  accepted 
the  Cape  appointment  'quite  against  the  wishes  of  my  Father  and 

^  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  published  in  1811  a  book  On 
the  Husbandry  oj  three  Celebrated  Farmers,  one  of  whom  was  the  elder  Duckett, 
and  mentioned  a  report  on  Waylands  of  about  1790  'by  a  Great  Personage  .  .  . 
whose  present  situation  excites  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  hearts,'  a  reference 
to  the  king's  subsequent  insanity. 
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friends,  being  well  aware  that  my  Prospects  were  good  at  home.' 
Nevertheless,  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  arrangements  by  his  father 
and  others  of  the  family.  Chief  of  these  was  his  brother  John,  bom 
at  Petersham  in  1770  and  now  manager  of  the  estate  and  model  farm 
of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum.^  John  used  to  come  up  for 
discussions  in  London,  where  he  slept  at  the  Cross  Keys  Inn. 

The  full  circumstances  of  Duckitt's  appointment  are  not  known 
from  Cape  sources  and  the  journal  never  mentions  George  III,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  him  sent  out.  Perhaps  the  king's  insanity  now 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the  matter.  The 
earliest  relevant  document  at  the  Cape  is  a  memorandum  in  Duckitt's 
handwriting,  of  28  July  1799,  though  unsigned,  giving  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  appointed  'by  the  recommendation  and  in  the 
presence  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Yonge.'  His  first  designation 
was  the  humble  one  of  Upper  Gardener  but  this  was  changed  to 
Agriculturist  on  19  January  1800.  His  annual  salary  was  to  be 
;^500  from  29  July  and,  as  a  later  letter  claimed,  he  was  orally 
promised  a  private  grant  of  land.  If  he  died  at  sea  or  at  the  Cape  his 
widow  Mary  would  receive  an  annual  pension  of  £150.  He  would  be 
allowed  every  expense  for  the  conveyance  to  the  Cape  of  himself, 
his  family  and  all  their  personal  effects.  He  was  to  recruit  agricul- 
tural staff  and  take  them  out  and  their  wages  were  laid  down. 
Dundas  hved  at  Wimbledon  Green  and  Yonge  was  also  living  in 
Wimbledon  and  the  agreement  was  signed  there. 

The  transport  selected  for  Duckitt's  voyage  was  the  Wellesley,  a 
new  ship  and  perhaps  an  East  Indiaman,  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Prinsep  of  147  Leadenhall  Street.  She  was  armed  with  six  nine- 
pounders  and  five  six-pounders  on  each  side  of  the  gun  deck,  with  two 
more  guns  on  the  quarter  deck — and  they  were  to  be  very  thankful 
for  all  this  armament  when  they  fell  in  with  a  French  privateer  on 
the  way  out.  As  the  ship  could  not  travel  unescorted  under  wartime 
conditions,  she  would  have  to  await  a  convoy  and  it  was  hoped  at 
first  that  she  would  be  able  to  join  an  India  Fleet  which  was  due  to 
sail  shortly  before  Christmas  1799. 

In  the  meanwhile  Duckitt  had  much  to  do.  He  had  to  recruit  staff, 
collect  the  farm  implements,  seed,  fruit  trees  and  animals  which 
would  be  most  useful  at  the  Cape  and  gather  up  his  family's  effects 
and  furniture  and  to  arrange  to  have  everything  put  on  board. 

He  needed  staff,  not  only  to  start  the  work  at  the  Cape  but  also  to 
look  after  the  gear  and  animals  in  England  and  on  the  voyage.  T 
am  confident,'  he  records,  'that  my  Father  and  Brothers  would 
Exert  themselves  to  procure  good  hands'  and  no  doubt  they  did  so. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hands  were  Surrey  men  and  some  may  have 
been  on  the  strength  at  Waylands. 

A  good  second-in-command  was  essential  and  this  he  secured. 
'When  these  Proposals  [of  29  July]  were  delivered  by  me  to  Mr. 
Dundas  I  proposed  Mr.  Isaac  lies  to  go  as  my  Assistant  at  Sixty 

^  Bedford  was  a  leading  agriculturist  of  the  day  and  this  is  the  theme  of  his 
statue  in  Russell  Square,  London.  One  hand  holds  ears  of  corn,  the  other  is 
on  a  plough.  Below  are  farming  scenes  and  farm  animals. 
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Pounds  per  Annum  with  Board  and  Lodging'  and  he  was  appointed 
accordingly.  lies  had  been  an  official  in  the  Excise  Department  and 
was  to  continue  on  his  old  salary.  He  was  a  bachelor,  aged  twenty- 
nine,  and  he  came  of  an  Esher  family  who  were  related  to  the 
Ducketts:  for  Duckitt's  mother  had  been  an  lies  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth  would  marry  a  John  lies  at  Stepney  three  years  later. 

On  15  December,  Duckitt  noted,  'In  the  Evening  agreed  with 
all  my  Men  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  and  next  day 
'dehvered  the  names  of  all  the  People  engaged  to  proceed  to  the 
Cape'  to  the  Agent  and  Commissioner  of  the  Transport  Board.  On 
10  January  Huskisson  paid  Duckitt  a  sum  of  money  as  an  instalment 
of  the  wages  for  his  staff  and  himself.  A  List  of  Persons  engaged  ta 
proceed  with  Mr.  William  Duckitt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  un- 
signed but  dated  7  March  1800,  gives  the  names  of  the  party,  most 
of  whom  are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  journal. 

The  wheelwright  and  carpenter  was  Robert  Silver,  on  fifty-two 
guineas  a  year;  the  blacksmith  John  Wells,  on  the  same  salary. 
There  would  be  five  farm  labourers  on  thirty  guineas.  Of  the  three 
Crowchers — Thomas,  Edmund  and  William — the  first  was  born  at 
Wonersh  and  the  third  at  Esher.  The  others  were  John  Bailey  and 
Wilham  Kingham.  Thomas  Buckle  is  not  on  the  hst  but  is  mentioned 
in  the  journal  and  certainly  went:  he  was  evidently  recruited  later. 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Crowcher,  was  to  draw  ten  guineas  as 
dairy  maid  and  their  son  William,  aged  thirteen,  would  have  ten 
pounds  a  year  as  farm  lad.  Everyone  was  also  to  receive  'a  further 
reward  provided  the  wages  of  the  Country  ^i.e.  the  Cape]  tolerates 
it' — a  rather  vague  promise  which  probably  came  to  nothing.  To  pay 
them  from  time  to  time  Duckitt  was  usually  given  a  draft  on  Coutts' 
Bank  but  on  another  occasion  he  paid  cash  first  into  Drummonds',. 
presumably  his  own  bank. 

The  Wellesley  had  been  declared  'a  Compleat  Transport,'  which 
meant  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as  troops. 
Captain  Purrier  agreed  that  they  should  have  part  of  the  Great 
Cabin  and  Duckitt's  family  the  remainder,  and  also  that  T  should  be 
suppUed  as  an  Officer  at  the  Captain's  table  and  the  Men  as  is 
customary'  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there  was  much  trouble  about  all 
this  later. 

Duckitt  wisely  got  advice  on  farming  matters  from  three  experts — 
Lord  Somerville,  Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  Joseph  Bankes.  Somerville, 
who  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  himself  a  pro- 
gressive farmer,  received  him  at  his  house  in  Sackville  Street  on 
19  July  1799  and  wrote  to  Dundas  on  that  date  that  Duckitt  'had 
conducted  himself  with  much  good  sense'  and  that  he  himself  would 
visit  Dundas  with  Duckitt  either  in  London  or  at  Wimbledon  to 
settle  the  details  of  the  appointment.  Lord  Macartney,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  the  Cape  until  1798,  gave  him  advice  on  which  would  be 
the  best  hvestock  and  seed  grains  to  take  out.  Duckitt  also  con- 
sulted the  famous  scientist  Bankes  at  his  house  in  Isleworth. 

He  selected  ploughs,  drills,  tools  for  mechanics  and  draining  tools, 
and  his  father,  who  had  designed  some  of  the  ploughs  and  had  them 
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made  to  his  specification,  housed  them  all  at  Waylands.  He  obtained 
seed  at  a  cost  of  £300.  On  reaching  the  Cape  he  was  able  to  report 
that,  though  only  about  fifty  of  the  hop  plants  had  come  through, 
nearly  all  the  seed  had  survived,  although  the  boxes  were  often 
drenched  with  spray,  and  this  he  ascribed  to  the  quality  of  the  boxes 
made  for  the  seed  by  a  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Duckitt  could  get  good  advice  on  cereals  and  implements  from  his 
father  but  Waylands  was  not  a  stock  farm  and  he  was  lucky  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  Lord  Somerville  where  farm  animals  were  concerned. 
Somerville  recommended  Devonshire  cattle  and  Duckitt  wrote  to 
his  brother  John  whose  employer  the  Duke  of  Bedford  supplied 
him  with  a  bull  and  two  heifers.  For  sheep  Somerville  preferred  the 
half-bred  Spanish-Ryelands  and  twenty  ewes  and  two  rams  were 
obtained.  By  November  the  cattle  and  sheep  had  reached  their  base 
which  was  at  Ken  Wood,  Hampstead,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  The  farm  lay  on  the  western  border  of  the  estate,  near 
the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  its  buildings  are  standing  to  this  day. 
The  Wellesley  was  lying  off  Gravesend  but  would  call  at  Portsmouth, 
and  it  was  at  first  intended  to  drive  the  animals  down  to  Portsmouth 
and  load  them  there.  Later  it  was  decided  only  to  drive  them  to 
Limehouse  and  take  them  downstream  to  Gravesend  on  barges. 
Duckitt  had  to  have  pens  built  for  them  on  board  and  also  to 
provide  enough  fodder  and  water  for  their  long  journey,  noting  for 
6  January  that  'the  Hay  at  that  time  was  7/7d.  in  the  Market.'  The 
voyage  was  expected  to  take  three  months  but  he  was  advised  to  lay 
in  enough  supplies  for  four  and  did  so — fortunately,  as  they  even- 
tually took  over  five  months. 

He  had  also  to  arrange  his  own  affairs.  Captain  Purrier  at  first 
demanded  £300  for  the  family's  board  and  lodging  but  agreed  on 
4  February  to  take  them  for  £150,  which  was  presumably  paid  by 
Government.  On  22  and  28  January  Duckitt  took  some  time  off  and 
went  up  from  Esher  to  London  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Joyce  to  buy 
furniture.  On  3  February  'went  with  Mr.  Hale  to  a  Sale  at  Epsom 
bought  nothing.'  Other  trips  were  more  fruitful.  On  14  February, 
for  instance,  'met  Mr.  Knight  of  Esher  at  the  Ship  Charing  Cross  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  Necessary  Books  and  paper  for  my  use'  and 
next  day  'Mr.  Kt  and  self  rambled  from  one  part  of  town  to  the 
other  in  search  of  books  etc'  In  his  final  accounts  there  is  a  payment 
of  £12  10s. 6d.  to  Knight,  presumably  for  books  and  stationery.  On 
14  January  'went  to  Hampton  Wick  to  try  my  rifle  guns'  and  they 
evidently  proved  satisfactory,  for  eleven  days  later  he  paid  £9  9s.0d. 
for  two  'Riffle  Guns'  to  Blakey  &  Co.  of  3  Crane's  Wharf  in  Queen 
Street.  Most  of  Duckitt's  buys  would  be  included  in  the  still  existing 
inventory  of  his  furniture  which  is  attached  to  the  insolvency 
proceedings  which  followed  his  death.  Relatives  bought  in  a  good 
deal  and  some  of  it  is  in  their  descendants'  homes  to  this  day.  He 
was  allowed  'to  take  what  dogs  I  thought  necessary'  but  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  journal.  Sir  George  Yonge,  who  had  been 
made  Cape  Governor  in  February  1799,  sailed  in  October,  leaving 
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his  jaunty  cart  and  a  curricle  for  his  aide-de-camp  Major  James 
Cocicburn  to  be  brought  out  by  Duckitt. 

Despite  the  supposed  interest  of  the  King,  Duckitt  suffered 
numerous  frustrations  and,  so  far  from  saiHng  in  December,  did  not 
get  away  till  the  end  of  the  following  May.  Bureaucrats  are  often 
slow  and  cautious  and  no  one  would  stir  without  a  written  order 
from  Huskisson.  A  second  reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  Dundas  and 
Huskisson  were  members  of  a  Government  which  was  busy  fighting 
the  French.  There  were,  at  any  rate,  frequent  delays  and  difhculties. 
On  several  occasions  Duckitt  went  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
Dundas,  was  kept  waiting  for  several  hours  and  then  asked  to  come 
back  another  day.  As  he  and  his  men  would  have  expenses  in  equip- 
ping themselves,  salaries  were  due  to  be  paid  in  advance  but  were  in 
fact  paid  usually  much  in  arrear.  Although  his  widow's  pension  had 
been  verbally  agreed  early  on,  it  was  many  months  before  he  could 
secure  a  letter  confirming  it.  He  also  had  a  few  staff  troubles  and  on 
23  December  had  to  record  that  'Stephen  and  Mary  Parker  relin- 
quished going  to  the  Cape  and  also  the  Blacksmith.'  He  evidently 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  Christmas  hoUday  and  managed  to 
sign  on  a  new  blacksmith — on  Christmas  Day. 

Shipboard  rations  and  accommodation  proved  another  headache. 
Furrier  was  replaced  by  a  Captain  Gordon  but  the  troubles  con- 
tinued. On  3  February  the  Captain  refused,  in  default  of  a  written 
order,  to  'go  further  than  the  usual  Rations  allowed  to  troops  which 
would  by  no  means  do  for  My  Family.'  He  also  insisted  on  a  written 
order  before  he  would  consent  to  Duckitt  and  his  family  dining  at 
the  Captain's  table.  On  13  April  the  second  officer  'informed  me  my 
Men  was  only  allowed  two  thirds  Allowances  as  King's  troops  and  no 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  three  Months  was  sent,'  which  in  the  long 
and  uncertain  voyages  of  those  days  might  have  been  dangerously 
inadequate.  Duckitt  went  straight  to  the  War  Office  and  got  the 
official  concerned  to  write  out  an  order  granting  the  full  allowance 
and,  to  make  doubly  sure,  himself  proceeded  to  the  Victualhng 
Office  to  see  that  the  War  Office  order  had  been  received  and  was 
being  complied  with.  On  30  March  he  paid  a  bill  of  £\5  6s. 5d.  to 
Alder.  This  was  presumably  for  a  further  supply  of  meat,  as  the 
Alders  were  long  estabUshed  Esher  butchers.^  Duckitt  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  space  allotted  to  his  men  in  the  Great  Cabin, 
but  the  Captain  was  vexed  at  having  to  take  them  at  all  and  refused 
to  allow  any  more. 

The  men  who  were  supposed  to  erect  pens  on  board  ship  for  the 
sheep  declined  to  do  so  without  a  written  order.  In  the  event  this 
did  little  harm  as  presently  one  of  the  bureaucrats  remembered  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1788  which,  to  give  protection  to  the  English 
woollen  industry,  forbade  the  export  of  sheep  and  the  plan  to  take 
sheep  out  had  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  Captain  at  first 
refused  to  accept  Duckitt 's  personal  effects  on  board  as  he  had  no 

3  At  a  later  date  his  nephew  WiUiam  would  marry  a  Mary  Alder  and  their 
tombs  are  to  be  seen  near  the  other  Ducketts  in  Esher's  old  churchyard. 
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written  order  to  do  so.  When  he  finally  agreed  the  luggage  was  sent 
off  in  lighters  from  Limehouse  to  be  loaded  at  Gravesend  but  one  of 
the  lighters  was  held  up  for  several  days  by  the  Customs  House. 
Duckitt  wanted  to  take  some  horses  out  but  Huskisson  talked  of 
charging  him  £500  to  do  so  and  this,  too,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
He  gave  permission  for  the  jaunty  cart  and  curricle  to  go,  but  on 
28  January  the  ship  owners  said  they  would  take  up  too  much 
room  and  it  looks  as  though  these,  too,  had  to  be  left  behind. 

Solving  these  problems  kept  Duckitt  constantly  on  the  move 
between  Esher  and  London  and  Gravesend.  At  first  he  used  the 
Cobham  Coach  but  later  he  adopted  other,  presumably  quicker, 
means.  'Returned  to  Esher  in  my  Chair'  on  15  February  and  on 
other  occasions  he  used  the  post  chair  or  chaise  of  one  Payne  or 
Paine,  apparently  an  Esher  man,  while  on  16  March  he  tried  some- 
thing different  again  when  he  'hired  Mr.  Payne's  horse  and  put  him 
in  Mr.  Joyce's  Gig.' 

Duckitt  dealt  with  his  problems  with  patience  and  good 
humour  and  even  found  time  for  some  other  family  business 
and  for  amusement.  On  15  December,  for  instance,  he  went 
with  Simpson  to  the  farm  of  his  aunt  (Miss  Duckett)  at  Stoke 
d'Abernon  'to  lett  the  felling  of  Timber  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.' 
On  24  January  he  and  his  brother  Mark  and  their  friends  Bird  and 
Simpson  (both,  I  think,  Esher  people)  dined  with  Mr.  Masters  in 
Esher.  Five  days  later  'went  with  Mr.  Joyce  to  Edgware  to  meet 
Lord  Berkeley's  Hounds,  had  a  Bad  sport  but  Killed.'  On  another 
day  he  dined  in  London  with  Frances  Pelham,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  Pelham,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  owner  of  Esher 
Place. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the  final  arrangements.  The  cattle  were 
eventually  driven  to  Tilbury  and  ferried  over  to  the  ship  off 
Gravesend,  and  most  of  the  baggage  was  loaded  from  the  lighters  on 
3  April  and  the  Wellesley  started  off  for  Portsmouth.  Duckitt  said 
goodbye  to  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Esher  on  30  April  and  hired 
a  chaise  which  took  him  down  the  Portsmouth  road  for  £4  14s. 6d. 
He  went  on  board  on  2  May  but  there  were  many  false  starts,  the 
ship  having  frequently  to  return  to  its  moorings  because  the  wind 
had  changed  or  dropped,  and  it  was  not  until  23  May  that  they 
finally  got  under  way.  They  reached  Tor  Bay  just  in  time  to  join 
their  convoy,  as  they  'found  our  fleet  (East  Indiamen)  and  the  Grand 
fleet  preparing  to  make  sail.'  They  had  a  further  three  and  a  half 
months  at  sea,  enduring  the  Captain's  boorishness  and  having  a 
skirmish  with  a  French  privateer.  'Captain  Gordon  was  very  un- 
pleasant to  all  the  passengers  till  after  the  Action  when  he  thought 
proper  to  change  his  Conduct.' 

They  arrived  at  Simonstown  on  1 1  September  and  Duckitt  never 
returned  to  England.  His  wife  brought  their  eldest  son  back  in  1804 
to  be  educated  and  he  was  apparently  still  doing  his  medical  studies 
there  in  1825  when  his  father  died  and  he  returned  to  take  over  the 
farm.  Mary  Duckitt  died  in  1843  and  was  buried  in  her  husband's 
tomb  on  the  farm,  their  descendants  replacing  this  by  a  new  tomb 
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in  1907.  The  Duckitts  are  still  one  of  the  leading  famihes  in  the 
Darhng  district  to  the  north  of  Cape  Town,  where  they  occupy 
fourteen  farms,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  Surrey  origins.  They 
used  to  possess  a  farm  named  Esher  and  still  have  a  house  named 
Esher  in  Darling  town  and  a  Waylands  farm  just  outside.  I  am 
grateful  to  several  of  them  for  help  over  this  study  of  their  ancestor. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST,  PUTTENHAM 

BY 

R.  W.  McDOWALL,  O.B.E.,  F.SA. 

THE  church  consists  of  a  nave,  probably  of  the  early  twelfth 
century  with  a  north  aisle  added  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
a  chancel  and  north  chapel  both  built  at  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  added  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  west  tower  of  c.  1400.  The 
tower  once  carried  a  timber  spire  but  this  was  lost  in  a  fire  in  1735. 
Since  that  date  repairs  and  restoration  have  been  so  extensive  that 
little  of  the  medieval  church  remains  untouched  except  the  arcades 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  and  the  nave.  Most  of  the  walls  have 
been  refaced  in  modern  Bargate  stone  and  most  of  the  present 
windows  are  of  Bath  stone,  all  of  1861,  a  year  when  extensive  work 
was  carried  out  through  the  generosity  of  the  rector,  W.  A. 
Duckworth,  and  with  a  legacy  from  the  previous  rector,  T.  W. 
Richards.   H.  Woodyer  was  the  architect. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  church  but  drawings 
made  by  Hassell  1824-1830,  notes  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kerry 
who  was  curate  from  1868  to  1876,  and  more  recent  notes  collected 
by  G.  B.  Gosling,  F.S.A.,  church- warden,  provide  a  record  of  the 
changes  in  ecclesiological  taste  that  have  taken  place  over  the  last 
two  centuries.  The  Hassell  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  church 
and  some  are  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  the  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  (Plates  XI  and  XH).  The  Kerry  MSS.  are  pre- 
served in  the  City  Library  at  Derby  where  Kerry's  ministry  took 
him  after  he  left  Puttenham,  but  copies  on  microfilm  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Surrey  County  Library  at  Kingston  and  in  the 
Guildford  Borough  Library.  They  include  transcripts  of  church- 
wardens' accounts,  of  which  the  originals  have  not  survived. 
Mr.  Goshng's  notes  were  printed  c.  1951;  the  original  MS.  remains 
in  the  parish  and  I  am  grateful  to  its  custodians  for  permission  to 
consult  it. 

The  Chancel  has  a  modern  east  window ;  it  was  put  in  to  replace  a 
window  of  c.  1300  which  was  then  moved  to  the  east  wall  of  the 
north  chapel.  In  the  south  wall  are  two  modem  windows  and, 
further  west,  a  fifteenth-century  window  of  three  main  hghts  with 
six  tracery  lights  in  a  square  head  with  a  label  with  stops  representing 
a  bishop  and  an  angel ;  the  western  light  comes  down  lower  than  the 
others  and  has  a  heavy  iron  grille  (Plate  XIII).  The  lower  part  of 
this  light  was  evidently  designed  to  be  closed  by  a  hinged  casement 
or  shutter  instead  of  fixed  glass,  but  the  purpose  of  such  a  'low-side' 
window  remains  obscure.   In  the  north  wall  a  two-bay  arcade  opens 
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into  the  north  chapel;  the  arches  are  pointed,  the  pier  circular  with 
moulded  cap  and  base.  The  chancel  arch  was  rebuilt  with  the  rest 
of  the  chancel. 

The  North  Chapel  has  been  the  burying  place  of  several  famiUes : 
the  Lushers  through  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Wyatts  in  the 
seventeenth,  the  Parkers  for  a  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
Sumners  in  the  nineteenth.  A  brass  to  Francis  Wyatt  (1634)  has 
been  reset  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel.  Richard  Lusher,  buried 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  directed  that  he  should 
be  buried  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  and  left  land  to  the  church 
that  the  parson  should  say  or  sing  yearly  in  the  parish  church  of 
Puttenham  thirty  masses  and,  on  the  Thursday  before  the  Nativity 
of  Our  Lady,  'Dirige  and  'Placebo'  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
himself  Richard  Lusher,  and  of  his  family.  Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Lusher,  died  in  1604;  she  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Lushers 
and  it  has  been  found  that  her  body  was  laid  in  lime,  probably 
because  she  died  of  plague. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  chapel  had  fallen  into  disuse  and 
disrepair,  and  c.  1770  Thomas  Parker  agreed  to  repair  and  maintain 
the  chapel  in  return  for  the  use  of  it  as  a  family  mausoleum.  Exten- 
sive work  was  then  carried  out :  the  upper  part  of  the  north  wall  was 
rebuilt  in  brick  with  two  new  pointed  windows  which  still  survive ; 
the  east  window  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  doorway  to  give 
easy  access  from  The  Priory,  the  Parkers'  house;  in  the  west  wall  a 
small  doorway  replaced  the  older  archway  into  the  north  aisle  and 
in  the  western  part  of  the  chapel  a  vault  was  built,  partly  below 
ground,  with  a  new  floor  over  it  raised  well  above  the  general  floor 
level.  Repairs  were  carried  out  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
Sumners  who  then  owned  The  Priory,  and  only  in  1909  was  respon- 
sibiUty  for  the  chapel  returned  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  F.  Smallpeice. 

The  east  window  preserves  the  form  of  the  old  east  window  of  the 
chancel  that  was  moved  here  in  1910  but  all  the  stonework  has  been 
renewed.  The  Parkers'  doorway  in  the  east  wall  has  disappeared  and 
a  new  doorway  has  been  opened  in  the  north  wall;  it  is  dated  1910. 
The  raised  floor  over  the  Parker  vault  has  been  lowered  and  the 
archway  to  the  north  aisle  reopened,  but  as  reconstructed  only  a  few 
pieces  of  medieval  stonework  remain,  in  the  south  jamb. 

The  Nave  has  a  small  window  west  of  the  porch  which  has  been 
completely  renewed  but  retains  the  small  round-headed  form  of  the 
early  twelfth  century.  The  north  arcade  has  four  plain  round  arches 
and  round  piers  wdth  scalloped  capitals  and  moulded  bases  on  plinths 
•of  varying  heights.  It  appears  from  this  variation  that  the  floor 
sloped  up  from  west  to  east  without  steps  at  the  chancel  arch.  The 
•capital  to  the  west  pier  differs  from  the  others  in  having  concave 
iiuting;  a  similar  treatment  can  also  be  seen  at  Compton.  The  small 
archway  east  of  the  arcade  is  modern.  The  south  doorway  has  a 
moulded  semicircular  arch  of  c.  1200;  the  jamb-shafts  have  modern 
capitals.   East  of  the  porch  are  two  modem  windows. 
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The  North  Aisle,  rather  less  than  7  feet  wide,  was  restored  in  1861 
with  a  new  north  doorway  and  dormer  windows. 

The  South  Chapel  has  an  original  fourteenth-centur}^  window  in 
the  east  wall.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  modern  window  which  replaces 
two  square-headed,  transomed  windows,  one  above  the  other, 
shown  in  Hassell's  drawing.  These  windows  suggest  that  the  chapel 
had  a  gallery  erected  here  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  little 
medieval  window  in  the  west  wall  has  a  single  cinquefoiled  light. 
The  organ  was  moved  into  this  chapel  in  1953. 

The  West  Tower  was  built  in  c.  1400;  the  walls  are  of  grey  sand- 
stone and  have  been  repaired  with  red  brick  and  tiles.  There  is  a 
stair  turret  at  the  south-east  corner,  refaced  internally  in  brick,  and 
diagonal  buttresses  at  the  western  comers.  The  arch  opening  into 
the  nave  was  completely  restored  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
west  door  and  the  window  over  it  are  both  entirely  modern  but 
replace  openings  of  a  similar  shape.  In  Hassell's  time  the  original 
window  had  been  blocked,  with  a  small  window  in  the  blocking. 
The  doorway  below  seems  to  have  cut  into  the  sill  of  the  window  and 
was  probably  opened  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  windows 
in  the  upper  stages  are  modern  but  follow  the  design  of  those  medi- 
eval windows  that  still  remained  in  1861.  At  the  top  of  the  tower  is 
a  modern  stone  parapet;  after  the  fire  of  1735  a  brick  parapet  had 
been  built  with  a  small  classical  cornice. 

The  South  Porch  was  completely  rebuilt  in  1861. 

The  Roofs  to  the  chancel,  nave  and  north  chapel  are  all  of  late 
medieval  trussed -rafter  construction;  that  over  the  north  chapel  has 
been  reconstructed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  timber.  The 
roofs  have  tie-beams  but  no  crown-posts. 

FITTINGS  AND  FURNISHINGS 

The  Chancel  contains  few  relics  of  the  middle  ages.  Set  in  the 
floor  under  the  communion  table  is  a  stone  altar  slab,  identifiable  by 
consecration  crosses  remaining  on  it;  by  the  east  respond  of  the 
arcade  is  a  single  patterned  tile,  much  worn,  inlaid  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  goat(?) ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel  floor  is  reset  a  brass 
showing  an  ecclesiastic  in  his  vestments  with  an  inscription  com- 
memorating Edward  Cranford,  rector,  who  died  in  1431  (Fig.  1). 

On  the  sill  of  the  south-west  window  is  a  brass  plate  in  memory  of 
Henry  Beedell,  rector,  who  died  in  1636  and  Henry  his  son,  also 
rector,  who  died  in  1692.  The  elder  Henry  bought  the  lands  presented 
to  the  church  by  Richard  Lusher,  which  had  been  alienated,  and 
the  younger  Henry  gave  them  back  to  the  church. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  communion  table  stood 
behind  rails  of  the  Laudian  period ;  the  rest  of  the  chancel  was  bare 
except  for  a  small  plain  square  font.  In  the  later  part  of  the  century, 
after  the  change  in  ecclesiological  ideas  introduced  by  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  in  the  'forties,  choir  seats  were  put  in  the  chancel 
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Fig.  1. — PuTTENHAM  Church.   Brass  in  Chancel.  Rubbing:  A.  A.  Vivers. 
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and  brass  altar  rails  were  put  up.  The  organ  was  moved  into  the 
chancel  in  1887  and  was  set  back  into  the  north  chapel  in  1910.  The 
present  communion  table  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kerry 
and  made  by  Richard  Pullen  of  Farnham,  who  also  made  the  screen 
at  Farnham.  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  lined  with  modern 
linenfold  panelling  and  above  are  wall  tablets  to  the  Rev.  James  Hill 
1803,  to  Mrs.  Susanna  Sumner  1865,  to  Richard  Sumner  1798  and 
Augustus  Richard  his  infant  son,  to  Samuel  Cornish,  Admiral  of  the 
Red,  1816,  and  to  Mary  Cornish  his  widow  1825.  On  the  south  wall, 
in  a  Gothic  frame,  is  a  tablet  to  Edward  Pope  1855.  In  the  floor 
is  a  stone  slab  to  Joanna  Shrubb  1738,  and  Anne  1740,  Jone  1774, 
Ehzabeth  1786  and  John  1794,  her  children. 

The  Nave.  A  new  pulpit  was  erected  in  1637,  for  which  Mrs. 
Timothy  Wyatt  gave  40s.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  nave  was 
fitted  with  box  pews  and  a  west  gallery;  the  Royal  Arms  were 
painted  over  the  chancel  arch.  A  new  pulpit  was  made  in  1740,  of 
plain  panelling  with  a  sounding  board  above.  In  1861  the  nave  was 
completely  refitted,  with  deal  pews  and  oak  lectern  and  pulpit,  but 
these  were,  in  turn,  replaced  in  the  nineteen-thirties  with  new  pews 
and  new  choir  seats,  the  latter  facing  each  other,  west  of  the  chancel 
arch  and  matching  a  new  lectern  and  pulpit,  with  linenfold  panels. 
Of  the  gallery  there  is  now  no  trace.  In  the  floor  is  a  large  slab  to 
Sarah  Pamela  Debell  and  Maria  Anne  Moore,  daughters  of  John 
Peyton  Debell,  1829,  and  Sarah  his  widow  1841. 

The  North  Chapel  has  two  floor-slabs  with  smaU  brass  inscription 
plates,  one  to  Richard  Lussher  and  Ethelreda  his  wife,  undated,  with 
indents  for  two  figures,  and  one  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Hunt 
and  wife  of  Nicholas  Lusher  1604.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  brass  plate 
to  Francis  Wyatt  1634  and  Timothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ninian 
BurreU  of  Cockfield,  with  a  shield-of-arms  of  Wyatt  impaling 
Burrell,  on  a  fesse  between  three  boars'  heads  couped  a  lion  passant 
between  two  phaeons  impaling  a  saltire  between  four  leaves  and  on  a 
chief  a  lion's  head  erased  between  two  battle-axes.  The  Burrells  were 
an  old  Northumbrian  family.  A  table  at  the  east  end  incorporates 
the  legs  and  frame  of  a  Jacobean  communion  table  from  Shoreham, 
Kent. 

The  North  Aisle  is  lit  by  dormer  windows  of  1861.  In  the  same 
yeai  a  new  organ  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  with  seats 
in  front  of  it  for  choir  and  school-children.  Pre\dously  there  had 
been  an  automatic  barrel  organ  which  replaced  an  instrumental 
band  including  violins,  viola,  clarionette  and  bassoon.  Above  the 
arcade  is  a  wall-tablet  to  Esther  BeUasis  1805. 

The  Tower  contains  six  bells.  Four  new  bells  were  cast  in  1725  by 
Thomas  Lester  of  London  and  these  were  recast  as  five  after  the  fire 
of  1735  and  hung  in  an  oak  frame  which  is  dated  1740,  with  the 
initials  of  the  churchwardens  Ralf  Toft  and  William  Christmas  and 
of  the  maker  Jonathan  Noble.  In  1861  the  five  bells  were  recast  by 
Mears  and  Stainbank  and  a  sixth  added,  the  bell-frame  being  en- 
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larged  to  accommodate  it.    Below  the  bell-chamber,  the  ringing 
chamber  has  a  frieze  of  pious  inscriptions  painted  by  Charies  Kerry. 
There  are  three  Chests  in  the  church;  one  is  inscribed  M  I  N  1705 
and  has  a  panelled  front  and  a  drawer  below. 

The  Plate  includes  a  cup  of  1686,  a  paten  of  1674,  a  paten  of  1843, 
a  flagon  of  1848  and  modem  pieces.  There  is  also  a  brass  almsdish 
embossed  with  the  Two  Spies  (Numbers  xiii,  23)  of  a  type  exported 
widely  from  South  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Stained  Glass  is  all  modem,  the  earliest  being  in  the  east 
window  of  the  north  chapel,  a  thank  offering  given  by  Thomas 
Watkin  Richards,  rector,  in  1859,  and  designed  by  Hardman, 
showing  the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Several  other 
windows  in  the  church  are  also  by  Hardman. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
PYRFORD 

BY 

SYLVIA  LEWIN.  B.A. 

THE  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  is  one  of  the  two  parish 
churches  of  Wisley-cum-Pyrford.  Wisley  and  Pyrford  churches 
were  both  built  about  1 140  but  were  not  combined  until  1631 ; 
before  that  Pyrford  had  been  a  chapel-of-ease  of  Woking. 

The  site  of  St.  Nicholas  is  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Wey  valley 
at  the  side  of  a  track  which  led  up  from  a  ford  to  the  Pyrford  Stone, 
600  yards  to  the  north.  The  church  (Plate  XVI)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Surrey  that  stands  as  a  complete  building  of  one  period;  some 
changes  have  been  made  but  the  original  Norman  proportions 
remain  unaltered  by  the  additions  of  aisles,  chapel  or  tower.  A 
timber  bell-turret  has  been  built  over  the  west  end,  a  Tudor  porch 
has  been  added  outside  the  north  door  and  a  Victorian  vestry  outside 
the  south.  The  oak  shingles  with  which  the  turret  was  covered  were 
replaced  with  cedar  in  1967.  The  interior  underwent  some  restora- 
tion in  1869;  this  was  sympathetically  carried  out  by  the  architect 
who  later  became  the  distinguished  Sir  Thomas  Jackson.  A  talk  to 
the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  on  his  restoration  work  was 
printed  in  Volume  VII  of  the  Collections,  in  which  he  described  St. 
Nicholas  as 

the  very  model  of  a  small  English  church.  Nothing  could  be  happier  than 
the  site  that  has  been  chosen  for  it,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  bank  overlooking 
the  broad  meadows  through  which  the  river  Wey  winds,  with  Newark  Priory 
in  the  middle  distance  and  the  chalk  hills  beyond.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perfectly  artistic  than  the  way  in  which  the  building  is  adapted  to  its  site 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  to  these  elements  of  design  that  the  church 
owes  its  charm.  Of  positive  architectural  ornament  it  is  almost  bare,  and 
none  could  be  added  without  spoiling  it. 

The  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  attractive  horizontal  rails  and 
contains  a  fine  yew  which  must  be  centuries  old  but  there  are  no 
tombstones  of  note. 

The  massive  Norman  walls  are  built  of  a  dark,  flinty  conglomerate 
or  'pudding-stone'  with  dressings  of  chalk-stone  or  'clunch.'  The 
walling  was  covered  with  a  rough  daubing  of  mortar  now  partly 
worn  away  to  expose  the  conglomerate.  Internally  the  diagonal  axe 
marks  of  the  Norman  masons  are  clearly  visible  on  many  of  the 
clunch  dressings.  Also  visible  are  three  consecration  crosses — on  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  and  on  the  west  wall  of  the  nave. 
The  clunch  bears  as  well  several  small  'dot  and  line'  crosses  such  as 
are  found  in  a  number  of  other  churches  but  whose  origin  is  un- 
certain. Later  Henry  Slifield  carved  his  name  on  the  chancel  arch 
with  the  date  1619;  he  was  probably  the  son  of  'George  Slyfield  of 
Pirford.' 

Ill 
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The  chancel  has  a  fourteenth-century  east  window  of  two  hghts 
with  a  quatrefoil  tracery  light  containing  the  only  medieval  stained 
glass  in  the  church ;  it  depicts  the  Trinity  with  the  Holy  Spirit  shown 
as  a  dove  over  the  cross  (Plate  XV).  To  the  north  is  a  little  twelfth- 
century  window;  the  corresponding  window  to  the  south  was 
slightly  enlarged  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  a  pointed  head  with 
a  label.  Further  west  is  a  nineteenth-century  recess,  suggestive  of  a 
blocked  doorway,  but  probably  cut  out  to  make  space  for  a  priest's 
stall.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  two  plain  orders  with  chamfered  im- 
posts. A  drawing  by  Hassell,  dated  1828,  shows  the  semicircle  of  the 
arch  filled  with  a  pierced  timber  tympanum  probably  of  seventeenth- 
century  date. 

The  nave  was  refitted  in  the  fifteenth  century  with  new  windows 
and  new  pews.  The  eastern  window  in  the  north  wall  is  of  this  date 
with  cinquefoiled  square-headed  lights  but  the  other  north  and 
south  windows  are  now  entirely  modem.  The  arch  of  the  north 
•doorway  is  enriched  with  chevron  ornament  and  springs  from 
chamfered  imposts  over  nook-shafts  with  leaf  capitals.  The  west 
shaft  has  been  removed  and  let  into  the  jamb  is  a  stone  stoup,  now 
broken,  probably  contemporary  with  the  porch.  The  south  doorway 
is  narrower  and  has  a  plain  semicircular  arch,  much  restored.  In  the 
west  wall  are  two  small  twelfth-century  windows  flanking  a  fifteenth- 
century  buttress.  The  placing  of  the  windows  suggests  that  there 
was  an  original  buttress  in  the  same  position.  The  present  buttress 
and  those  at  the  north-west  and  south-west  comers  were  probably 
built  when  the  bell  turret  was  added.  These  buttresses  are  of  Sarsen 
stone  (the  word  comes  from  'Saracen,'  i.e.  foreign)  which  occurs  in 
the  local  subsoil  of  Bagshot  Sand. 

Of  the  oak  pews,  those  at  the  back  by  the  south  door  remain  almost 
untouched;  the  others  had  been  'sadly  mutilated  by  the  addition  of 
high  tops'  according  to  Jackson,  'but  we  were  able  to  repair  and 
keep  the  greater  number.'  Hassell's  drawing  shows  box  pews  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  nave  and  extending  into  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel,  with  the  parson's  reading  desk  appearing  on  the  north  side 
•of  the  nave.  Clear  marks  of  the  hinges  for  doors  remain  on  a  number 
of  the  pew  ends. 

The  north  porch  is  framed  in  timber  with  plastered  panels,  now 
partly  repaired  in  brickwork.  The  north  gable  has  its  original 
pierced  bargeboards. 

The  roofs  of  chancel  and  nave  were  probably  renewed  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  are  of  trussed-rafter  construction  with 
vertical  ashlar  pieces  under  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  carried  on 
cornice-beams  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams.  The  underside  of  the 
roof  timbers  was  at  one  time  covered  by  a  ceiUng  and  this  also 
covered  a  celure,  a  canopy  over  the  Rood,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave. 
The  celure  is  formed  of  feather-edged,  grooved  boarding  framed  by 
an  embattled  moulding.  It  was  uncovered  by  Jackson  who  recorded 
that  it  was  painted  'with  yellow  flowers  and  rosettes  on  a  red 
ground  .  .  .  The  pattern  is  very  hard  to  decipher.'  Below  the  celure, 
five  mortices  in  the  top  of  the  tie-beam  over  the  chancel  arch 
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provide  evidence  for  the  figures  of  the  Rood;  repairs  to  the  north 
and  south  cornices  suggest  the  existence  of  a  second  beam  in  front 
of  the  Rood  for  hghts  or  for  the  front  of  a  loft. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS     PYRFORD 


Fig.  1. — Pyrford  Church.  Plan 


The  Wall  Paintings.  Two  series  of  wall  paintings  were  found  in 
1869  by  Jackson.  The  later  series,  presumably  post-Reformation, 
could  not  be  preserved,  as  they  were  on  'a  very  loose  and  tender  coat 
of  whitewash.'  The  removal  of  this  exposed  traces  of  Norman  wall 
paintings  on  a  harder  plaster.  Professor  Tristram,  who  dated  them 
at  about  1200,  described  those  on  the  north  wall  as  too  slight  to  be 
identified:  'the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  traditional  rendering  of  the  Funeral  of  the  Virgin.' 

On  the  south  wall  the  remains  were  of 

a  Flagellation,  in  which  part  of  the  figure  of  Christ,  bound  to  a  column,  is 
visible,  and  to  the  left  a  tormentor,  clad  in  a  tunic  patterned  with  spots, 
wielding  a  scourge;  and  adjacent  to  this  subject,  one  in  which  a  bearded 
figure  appears,  possibly  Christ  .  .  .  and  another  possibly  seated  on  a  throne. 
On  the  right,  remains  of  a  masonried  building  survive. 

Early  in  1967  this  painting — part  of  a  series  of  scenes  of  Our 
Lord's  Passion — was  repaired  by  Mrs.  Eve  Baker's  skilled  assistants, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  deteriorating.  Underneath  it  they  discovered 
another  painting.  This  remarkable  find  was  identified  by  Mr.  Clive 
Rouse  and  Dr.  Audrey  Baker  as  a  Psychomachia,  i.e.  a  representation 
of  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  It  may  have  been  a  fresco, 
and  its  primitive  style  confirms  that  the  church  dates  from  no  later 
than  1 140.  Both  wall  paintings  are  in  red  ochre,  but  the  later  is  in 
outline  and  the  earlier  in  'solid  colour.' 

The  newly-revealed  painting  (Plate  XVII)  shows  mounted  horse- 
men fighting  with  spears,  and  a  row  of  figures  wearing  conical  hats 
and  carr^dng  staves.  These  figures  are  apparently  unique  to  Pyrford; 
so  far,  at  least,  no  one  has  been  able  to  identify  them. 

The  stone  corbel,  which  has  unfortunately  been  superimposed  on 
the  paintings,  is  a  fourteenth-century  image  bracket ;  it  was  probably 
removed  from  over  a  side  altar  to  the  south  of  the  chancel  arch, 
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perhaps  when  the  pulpit  was  installed.  That  there  was  an  altar  to 
the  north  of  the  arch  is  indicated  by  the  plain  niche  to  be  seen  there. 
This  too  would  have  held  an  image. 

The  Pulpit.  The  Jacobean  pulpit,  with  its  sounding-board  and 
fine  brass  candlesticks,  is  a  feature  of  the  church  (Plate  XIV). 
Jackson  removed  a  thick  layer  of  white  paint  which  had  been  spread 
all  over  it  in  the  eighteenth  century  (as  recorded  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts),  disclosing  its  unusual  combination  of  woods — 
red  deal,  oak,  and  walnut  or  cedar.  Some  of  the  panels  had  decayed 
and  were  repaired;  he  supphed  a  new  base,  as  the  original  one  had 
disappeared,  and  also  provided  particularly  well-made  fittings  for 
the  door. 

The  pulpit  bears  the  date  1628  and  the  initials  N.  B.  There  was  a 
Nicholas  Burley  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  who  lived  in  The 
Old  House  in  Pyrford,  where  his  initials  are  carved  on  a  fireplace. 
He  it  was,  surely,  who  presented  the  pulpit  to  the  church. 

The  Communion  Table  is  of  approximately  the  same  date  as  the 
pulpit. 

The  Bells  have  no  decipherable  inscriptions  but  one  appears  to  be 
medieval  and  the  other  eighteenth-century.  An  inventory  of  the 
church's  possessions,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  includes 
the  item,  '2  belles  in  the  steple.' 

The  Plate.  The  chief  piece  is  a  beautifully  designed  silver  cup  with 
a  cover,  both  hallmarked  1570.  There  is  also  a  late  seventeenth- 
century  pewter  paten,  and  a  much  restored  pewter  flagon  of  the 
same  date. 

Memorials.  An  oval  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  com- 
memorates Richard  Owen  Cambridge  of  Ripley  who  died  in  1804, 
aged  14.  Above  it  is  a  shield-of-arms  of  Onslow,  probably  from  a 
seventeenth-century  memorial.  By  the  south  door  is  a  grave-slab  of 
Sussex  marble  to  John  Langston,  1633. 

The  Font  is  Victorian. 

The  Organ  was  presented  in  1964,  but  the  old  mellow  pipes  of 
the  previous  one  have  been  retained. 


SOME  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

The  first  mention  of  Pyrford  was  in  956,  when  King  Eadwig  made 
a  grant  of  land  at  Pyrianford  to  his  friend  Eadrig.  Later  the  manor 
of  Piriforde  was  among  the  possessions  of  King  Harold  which  were 
seized  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He  granted  part  of  it  (together 
with  Battersea)  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  in  exchange  for 
Windsor.  Then  in  1087  he  gave  the  remainder  of  his  lands  at  Pyrford 
to  the  Abbey  'for  the  health  of  his  soul,'  in  a  royal  wTit  which  carries 
one  of  the  five  genuine  impressions  of  his  Great  Seal. 

The  Abbot  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Pyrford  for  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, but  the  Abbey's  records  do  not  include  any  reference  to  the 
building  or  maintenance  of  the  church. 

Newark  Priory,  whose  ruins  in  the  water  meadows  can  be  seen 
from  the  churchyard,  was  founded  more  than  fifty  years  after  St. 
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Nicholas  was  built.  In  1258  the  Prior  bought  the  advowson  of 
Pyrford  from  Westminster  Abbey  for  forty  marks;  he  also  owned 
the  livings  of  Horsell  and  Woking,  and  combined  all  three  under 
Woking. 

After  the  Dissolution  the  manor  of  Pyrford  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
In  1558  Queen  Mary  granted  Pyrford  to  the  Priory  of  Sheen,  which 
she  refounded,  but  it  became  Crown  land  again  when  Sheen  was 
suppressed  by  Queen  EUzabeth.  Throughout  the  Abbey's  ownership 
of  Pyrford  a  house  had  been  maintained  there  for  the  Abbot's  use, 
and  it  had  been  exempt  from  the  many  taxes  and  restrictions 
suffered  by  the  surrounding  countryside  which  remained  in  the 
royal  forest  of  Windsor. 

St.  Nicholas'  early  records  were  destroyed  by  fire;  the  register 
goes  back  only  to  1665.  A  board  in  the  church  lists  the  incumbents 
from  the  annexation  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Pyrford  to  the 
rectory  of  Wisley  in  1631,  and  this  hst  can  be  extended  back  to  1535 
from  the  Winchester  diocesan  archives.  Pyrford  was  of  course  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester  until  the  creation  of  the  diocese  of  Guildford, 
so  it  was  by  a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  that,  for 
instance,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  was 
allowed  to  have  mass  celebrated  by  his  monks  in  the  chapel  of 
Pyrford  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  assistance  of  the  Curator  of  Guildford 
Museum  and  the  Librarian  of  Westminster  Abbey.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr. 
R.  W.  McDowall,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  for  advising  me  on  architectural  detail  and 
the  presentation  of  this  description. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BULLETINS 
OF  1967  (Nos.  25-36) 

January 

Wimbledon:  Water  Mill  on  Beverley  Brook   (TQ  215707). 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  a  scale  larger  than  1  inch  to  the  mile  show  a  bend 
in  the  Beverley  Brook  in  the  parish  of  Wimbledoti,  south-west  of  Warren 
Farm,  carrying  the  name  'Mill  Corner.'  Large  scale  maps  also  show  banks  in 
the  wood  adjoining  Mill  Corner,  which  is  called  'Fishpond  Wood." 

A  visit  to  the  site  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  500-yard  long  bank  running 
north-south  in  the  wood,  immediately  east  of  Mill  Corner.  The  bank  turns 
east  at  its  northern  end  (where  it  is  most  substantial)  and  at  its  southern  end 
stops  at  a  small  stream  which  drains  into  the  Beverley.  There  is  an  east-west 
dividing  bank  which  creates,  in  effect,  two  enclosures,  the  slope  of  Wimbledon 
Common  to  the  east  forming  the  other  side. 

These  enclosures  are  no  doubt  man-made  ponds — in  fact  the  Fishponds 
referred  to  in  the  naming  of  the  wood.  A  number  of  questions  remain  to  be 
answered  and  it  is  hoped  that  someone  may  like  to  take  on  the  field  work  and 
research  involved : — 

1.  Were  the  fishponds  created  from  a  disused  millpond,  or  did  fishing  and 
milling  operate  together? 

2.  Where  was  the  mill  building? 

3.  When  were  mill  and  fishponds  constructed? 

(Corris's  Plan  of  Putney  Parish  of  1787  marks  Mill  Corner,  but  does  not  show 
a  building,  so  it  was  probably  already  demolished  by  then.) 

(M.  Farley.) 

'Operation  Gaspipe'  again. 

The  five-month  watch  on  the  S.E.G.B.  new  Outer  London  main  by  the  West 
Kent  Border  Archaeological  Group  during  1965  was  richly  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  previously  unrecorded  archaeological  sites,  so  plans  were 
immediately  made  when  it  became  known  that  another  main  was  to  pass 
across  west  Kent  in  1966  for  a  length  of  more  than  50  miles. 

The  W.K.B.A.G.  agreed  to  watch  the  western  section.  The  first  ten  miles  of 
the  pipe-line  running  eastwards  from  the  Surrey  border  have  now  been 
completed  and  a  series  of  new  sites  was  discovered  in  the  least  likely  places. 
In  some  places  it  was  possible  to  cut-back  the  sides  of  the  trench  to  allow 
controlled  excavation  and  section  drawing. 

The  following  discoveries  were  made  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  county 
boundary. 

1.  Botley  Hill.  Neolithic-Bronze  Age.  (TQ  393562).  Light  scatter  of  flint 
flakes  and  one  scraper. 

2.  Tatsfield  Wireless  Station.  Iron  Age?  (TQ  406561.)  Small  ditch,  gullies 
and  small  pits  containing  coarse,  black  potsherds,  probably  of  Iron  Age 
date. 

3.  Tatsfield  Firs.  Romano-British,  First  Century.  (TQ  408561.)  Three 
cremation  burials,  all  damaged.  Three  coarse  ware  cinerary  urns  containing 
cremated  bones,  also  two  small  flagons.  In  one  group  the  flagon  had  been 
sliced  exactly  down  the  centre  by  the  machine,  leaving  a  half  in  the  side 
of  the  trench,  but  smashing  the  cinerary  urn  into  more  than  100  pieces. 
This  small  cemetery  is  close  to  the  Roman  road  from  London  to  Lewes. 

4.  Clarkslane  Shaw.    (TQ  409562.) 

{a)  Roman  Road.  The  known  position  of  the  London-Lewes  road,  the 
agger  of  which  is  clearly  visible.  Metalling  at  least  five  inches  thick, 
consisting  of  small  pebbles,  probably  from  the  Woolwich  Beds,  was  exposed. 
No  trace  of  side  ditches  were  seen. 
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(b)  Iron  Age?  The  Roman  road  completely  sealed  a  small  ditch  which 
contained  sherds  of  coarse,  black  pottery,  possibly  of  Iron  Age  date.  The 
ditch  was  possibly  a  boundary  ditch  relating  to  a  farmstead  site. 

(K.A.R.G.C.  Newsletter.) 

February 

Kenley:  Watendone  Manor  (TQ  321594). 

Excavations  were  carried  out  during  the  summer  by  the  Bourne  Society  to 
locate  the  site  of  the  deserted  medieval  village  of  Watendone. 

Traces  of  buildings  were  found  with  pottery  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  The  foundations  of  a  flint  structure  60  ft.  by  48  ft.  were 
found.  These  may  have  been  the  remains  of  the  church  mentioned  in 
Domesday. 

Outside  the  north-west  corner  of  this  structure  there  were  signs  of  occupa- 
tion :  charcoal  and  loose  flints,  a  hearth,  pieces  of  painted  glass,  and  pottery  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  To  the  north  of  the  structure  fourteen  burials  were 
found.  The  burial  ground  probably  covered  about  one  acre  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  fully  excavated. 

(Mrs.  M.  Saaler.) 

Worplesdon:  Farley  Heath-Bagshot  Roman  Road  (SU  983550), 

Several  surface  indications,  with  other  supporting  evidence,  have  been 
recorded  at  various  places  between  St.  Martha's  Hill  and  Bagshot  which 
suggest  the  continuation  north-westwards  of  the  Rowhook  to  Farley  Heath 
Roman  Road.  The  alignments  appear  to  be  directed  towards  the  bend  in  the 
Staines  to  Silchester  Road  (the  Devil's  Highway)  at  Dukes  Hill,  Bagshot. 

An  excavation  has  been  carried  out  across  a  broad  agger  at  Worplesdon  to 
determine  the  existence  of  the  road.  A  cambered  section,  composed  of  layers 
of  gravel,  pebbles  and  sand  metalling  24  ft.  wide  and  up  to  3  ft.  thick,  with 
side  ditches,  was  recorded.  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary  and  representatives  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (Archaeological  Branch)  have  visited  the  excavation. 

Investigations  are  proceeding  on  this  road  and  its  possible  continuation 
beyond  Bagshot. 

(L.  E.  Harris.) 

March 

Limpsfield:  R-B  pottery  and  coin  (TQ  431515). 

During  last  summer  some  R-B  pottery  and  Samian  sherds,  with  a  bronze 
coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  found  in  the  topsoil  of  a  small  mound  on  the 
slopes  of  Scearn  Bank.  The  site  is  above  the  rough  roadway  below  which 
quantities  of  medieval  pottery  lie  about  on  the  ground  surface.  The  finds  are 
probably  all  Second  Century  and  are  now  in  the  Guildford  Museum. 

It  appears  that  the  same  mound  had  earlier  been  noticed  by  members 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Archaeological  Division,  who  obtained  sherds  and 
two  coins  from  it.  A  hoard  of  Roman  coins,  found  on  Scearn  Bank  in  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century,  is  mentioned  in  Surrey  A.C.,  IV,  218,  but  no  details 
are  known. 

(F.  W.  Holling.) 

Thames  Ditton:  Bronze  foundry  and  melting  house  (TQ  160673). 

Thames  Ditton  contains  the  most  famous  bronze  foundry  in  the  world. 
Almost  every  bronze  statue  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  other  parts  of  the  world,  cast  before  the  Second  World  War,  were 
cast  at  Ditton.  The  foundry  still  functions,  almost  unaltered,  but  today  only 
produces  bronze  bearings  and  the  like. 

The  earliest  record  traced  of  the  foundry  is  in  1876,  when  it  was  owned  by 
Cox  and  Co.  who  cast  the  famous  Robert  Burns  statue  for  Glasgow  in  1877. 
By  1880  the  ownership  had  passed  to  Drew  and  Co.  and  in  about  1890  James 
Moore  took  over.  By  1900  the  firm  became  Hollinghead  and  Burton  but  in 
1902  Hollinghead  died  and  the  firm  became  A.  B.  Burton.  In  October  1941 
London  Metal  Warehouses  Ltd.  bought  the  foundry'. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  was  a  building  mentioned 
in  the  Poor  Rate  Books,  etc.,  as  the  'Melting  House'  or  'Smelting  House." 
It  appears  as  owned  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Co.  in  1728,  1729,  1730,  1732  and 
1738.  In  1758  it  was  owned  by  Thos.  Oxly  and,  in  1765  to  1774,  by  Bunyan 
and  Sanders.  In  1775  the  name  becomes  Sanders,  but  in  June  1775  the  records 
show  Sir  James  Creed  and  Co.  for  the  Smelting  House.  In  1779  it  was  owned 
by  John  Crouch,  who  also  had  a  large  coal  wharf  next  to  the  Swan  Inn.  Further 
entries  appears  in  1783  and  1784  and  in  1817,  and  1818  rates  were  paid  by 
Saml.  Dodson  for  the  Melting  House.  In  1829  there  is  an  entry  Jno.  Mott  for 
the  'Late  Melting  House.' 

Judging  by  its  position  in  the  various  lists,  the  melting  house  must  have 
been  very  near  the  site  of  the  foundry  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  melting 
house  and  the  foundry  were  one  and  the  same  place.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  here  is  a  foundry  established  on  the  same  site  for  about  240  years  and 
still  operating. 

(T.  S.  Mercer.) 

Wimbledon:  Mill  on  Beverley  Brook  (TQ  215707). 

Bulletin  No.  25  (January  1967)  contained  a  note  on  a  possible  mill  site  at 
Wimbledon.  The  following  extract  from  Edward  Walford's  Greater  London 
(II,  479)  may  be  relevant:  'It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  was  a  fulling 
mill  on  the  Beverley  Brook,  in  Coombe  Valley,  just  below  Caesar's  Camp  .  .  . 
on  Wimbledon  Common;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  mill 
belonged  to  Walter  Cromwell,  that  is,  that  he  made  and  started  the  mill  when 
the  lease  of  his  father's  fulling  mill  on  the  River  Wandle  expired,  about  1473 
or  1474.  The  course  of  the  race  which  led  out  of  the  Brook  can  still  be  easily 
traced.  Of  the  mill,  however,  no  vestige  remains.  It  is  referred  to,  however, 
in  a  survey  of  the  manor  made  in  1617.' 

(Miss  G.  Hawtin.) 

April 

Aldershot:  Medieval  pottery  (SU  878501). 

The  garden  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Thomas  in  Newport  Road,  Aldershot,  just  over  the 
Surrey  border,  has  produced  medieval  pottery  from  a  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet  below  the  surface  in  quantities  which  suggest  that  it  may  have  been 
thrown  out  from  a  kiln  site  in  the  vicinity,  although  there  is  no  actual  evidence 
for  this.  The  ware  is  all  biscuit  coloured  and  is  mainly  sherds  (some  very 
large)  from  cooking  pots  with  thumb-impressed  strip  decoration  with  some 
pieces  of  glazed  jugs  with  vertical  grooving.  Some  of  the  finds  are  in 
Guildford  Museum.  Rims  of  the  cooking  pots  date  them  to  the  Fourteenth 
Century. 

(F.  W.  HoUing.) 

Clapham:  Stane  Street  (TQ  294747). 

Excavations  are  being  undertaken  by  the  Henry  Thornton  School 
Archseological  Society  to  check  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  whose  supposed 
course  runs  through  the  School's  grounds.  A  stretch  of  gravel  has  appeared 
in  the  natural  clay,  associated  with  which  are  five  sherds  of  the  same  R-B  pot. 
As  yet  this  feature  cannot  be  definitely  regarded  as  the  road — there  are  traces 
of  a  R-B  settlement  400  yards  to  the  north. 

(N.  M.  Farrant.) 

Felbridge:  Evelyn  Chapel  (TQ  372398). 

The  great  grandson  of  George  Evelyn  settled  some  seventy  acres  with  a 
newly  built  house  on  his  younger  son  William.  This  was  the  house  depicted 
on  a  map  of  1748  on  the  site  of  Felbridge  Place,  but  was  then  apparently  called 
Heath  Hatch. 

In  1719  William  sold  to  his  brother  Edward.  Edward  died  in  1751  and  his 
son  James  built  the  present  house  just  north  of  the  Whittington  Almshouses. 
A  chapel  was  built  and  endowed  in  1787  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the 
present  church,  a  short  way  to  the  north.    George  Gatty  bought  the  estate  in 
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1855  and  his  son,  inheriting  in  1864,  built  the  present  Felbridge  Church  the 
following  year  and  organised  the  formation  of  the  new  parish.  This  was  made 
by  Order  in  Council  in  1866  as  the  'Consolidated  Chapelry  of  Felbridge'  out  of 
parts  of  Blindley  Heath  and  East  Grinstead.  The  order  authorised  the 
demolition  of  the  old  chapel. 

In  Mr.  Margary's  younger  days  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  site  of  the 
chapel  was  nearly  opposite  the  church.  The  Godstone  Tithe  Map  (c.  1840) 
shows  a  detached  building  away  from  those  of  Felbridge  Place,  placed  east- 
west  on  the  road  frontage  line,  nearly  opposite  but  a  little  north  of  the  site 
of  the  church  (not  then  built).  During  the  construction  of  the  Whittington 
Almshouses  in  1966  clearance  workers  came  across  foundations  at  this  point 
but  this  discovery  was  not  reported  in  time  for  them  to  be  examined  by  an 
archaeologist. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  Chaplain  at  the  Whittington  Almshouses,  hopes  that  a 
slate  plaque  recording  the  site  of  the  old  Evelyn  Chapel  will  be  erected  in  a 
position  where  it  can  be  read  from  the  A23. 

(U.  Lambert  and  I.  D.  Margary.) 


Putney:  R-B  site  (TQ  239767). 

Excavations  by  the  Wandsworth  Historical  Society  are  taking  place  in  the 
gardens  of  Nos.  6^12  The  Piatt.  A  R-B  ditch,  with  at  least  two  recuts,  has  been 
found  running  parallel  to  the  river  which  is  about  300  ft.  away.  The  top  filling 
contains  roofing  tile  and  pottery  of  the  Fourth  Century.  A  coin  of  Valens 
(c.  A.D.  370)  was  found  on  top  of  the  fill  and  indicates  a  longer  span  of 
occupation  than  hitherto  thought.  Two  pieces  of  box-tile  have  also  been 
discovered,  strengthening  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  villa  nearby. 

(N.  M.  Farrant.) 

May 

'Operation  Gasmain'  once  more. 

In  Bulletin  No.  15  (March  1966)  the  first  phase  of  the  watch  carried  out 
on  the  24-inch  gas  main  laid  from  Greenwich  to  Esher  was  reported.  The 
second  phase,  from  Hooley  to  Esher,  took  place  later  in  1966  and  the  results 
are  now  to  hand.  Watching  was  undertaken  by  several  individuals  but  only 
one  site  of  major  interest  was  noted.  The  reasons  for  this  are  probably 
geological  as  the  gas  main  was  laid  mainly  through  regions  of  inhospitable 
Clay-with-Flints  and  London  Clay.    Five  sites  of  note  were  recorded. 

1.  Chipstead.  R-B.  (TQ  28365693.)  A  bell-shaped  pit  in  the  chalk  was 
partiall}^  sectioned  by  the  trench.  The  pit  was  deeper  than  the  trench, 
which  was  7  ft.  6  ins.  deep  at  this  point.  Sherds  of  at  least  nine  vessels 
from  the  R-B  period  were  recovered.  The  site  is  close  to  the  R-B 
occupation  site  excavated  by  Dr.  Hope-Taylor  in  1947. 

2.  Chipstead.  Nineteenth  Century.  (TQ  27305732.)  A  rubbish  pit  sectioned 
by  the  gas  main  trench.  Possibly  contemporary  with  the  construction 
of  the  railway  (c.  1895),  as  there  is  no  house  near  by. 

3.  Banstead.  Neolithic?  (TQ  263575.)  Six  struck  flakes,  four  with  secondarj' 
working,  from  the  spoil  heap  of  the  trench. 

4.  Woodcote  Park.  R-B.  (TQ  207592.)  Within  15  ft.  of  a  plaque  giving 
the  position  of  Stane  Street  from  Winbolt's  excavation  there  was  no  sign 
of  road  metal  or  of  side  ditches  in  the  trench  section  which  was  entirely 
Thanet  Sand.  Possible  that  the  road  was  removed  when  the  golf  bunker, 
along  the  side  of  which  the  trench  ran,  was  made. 

5.  Epsom  Common.  Nineteenth  Century.  (TQ  187600.)  From  this  point, 
south-east  to  the  Rye  River,  were  fragments  of  large  flower  pots  and  tiles, 
some  overburnt,  in  the  top  12  inches  of  soil.  The  1867  O.S.  map  shows 
a  brickfield  in  this  area. 

(D.  J.  Turner.) 
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Mersthatn :  The  Croydon,  Merstham  and  Godstone  Iron  Railway  (TQ 
299539). 

In  January  this  year  Mr.  M.  W.  Harrison,  owner  of  Quarry  Dean  Farm, 
Merstham,  discovered  some  rails  of  the  Croydon,  Merstham  and  Godstone  Iron 
Railway  still  in  situ.  The  site  is  beside  the  farm  access  road  from  Rockshaw 
Road.  Excavation  revealed,  at  a  depth  of  between  two  and  three  feet,  two 
yards  of  track  still  as  laid  some  140  years  ago.  At  either  end  further  rails  are 
visible,  but  a  well-established  tree  prevents  further  digging  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  end  of  the  track  appears  to  continue  under  the  'Pilgrims'  Way'  and 
then  along  under  the  road. 

All  the  rails  are  similar  to  those  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  at  Guildford. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Lee,  author  of  Early  Railways  in  Surrey,  has  examined  and 
measured  them.  This  is  the  first  time  any  track  has  been  found  in  situ,  and 
Mr.  Lee  is  now  able  to  definitely  state  the  gauge  is  4  ft.  6  ins.,  measured 
between  the  centres  of  the  locating  pins  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  Harrison  thinks  the  road  level  was  raised  in  1839,  when  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  was  being  made.  The  company  was  allowed  to  divert  the 
'Pilgrims'  Way'  to  save  the  cost  of  a  bridge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tree  a  double  line  of  sleepers  without  rails  continues. 
These  are  in  line  with  the  rails,  except  for  the  last  pair,  which  are  set  at  a 
slight  angle  to  the  others.  This  indicates  the  commencement  of  a  curve  which 
appears  to  be  going  towards  a  cutting  leading  down  to  some  old  stone  workings. 

(W.  G.  Tharby.) 


June 

Blackfriars:  Roman  amphorae  (TQ  31677969). 

Three  Roman  amphorae  have  been  discovered  by  workmen  on  a  building 
site  in  Blackfriars  Road.  The  information  given  by  the  site  agent  is  that  the 
amphorae  were  lying  on  gravel  about  nine  feet  down,  below  a  black  earth 
layer.  There  was  other  pottery  with  them  but  this  was  thrown  back  by  the 
workmen.  The  amphorae  are  now  with  the  G.L.C.  These  finds  are  significant 
in  that  they  go  with  other  finds  of  R-B  pottery  and  building  materials  in  the 
St.  George's  Fields  area  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  especially  opposite 
Bethlehem  Hospital.  Until  now  these  have  been  dismissed  as  rubbish  tipping 
from  the  City  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire,  but  the  amphorae  seem  to  be 
well  stratified,  so  they  are  presumably  in  situ.  This  suggests  that  there  were 
R-B  buildings  on  St.  George's  Fields,  though  they  can  hardly  be  part  of  the 
Roman  suburb  of  Southwark. 

(G.  J.  Dawson.) 


Gheam:  Excavations  in  the  grounds  of  Church  Cottage  (TQ  243639). 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  future  development  in  this  area,  the  Nonsuch 
and  Ewell  Antiquarian  Society  cut  a  series  of  exploratory  trenches  in  land 
adjoining  this  cottage.  Church  Cottage,  which  is  a  medieval  building,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  original  rectory,  stands  adjacent  to  the  Parish  Church,  on 
the  Thanet  Sand.  The  trenches  revealed  the  foundations  of  outbuildings  of 
several  periods. 

The  earliest  feature  was  a  small  wall,  about  1  ft.  thick  and  1  ft.  6  ins.  high, 
constructed  from  chalk  blocks  and  tiles,  resting  directly  upon  Thanet  Sand. 
This  was  rendered  on  the  top  and  sides  with  mortar.  The  wall  was  traced  for 
17  ft.  and  was  probably  a  dwarf  wall  on  which  a  timber  building  would  have 
rested. 

This  wall  was  surrounded  by  a  dark  sandy  layer  containing  much  domestic 
refuse  and  pottery,  notably  many  sherds  of  'Cheam  Ware,'  which  probably 
represents  the  levelling  of  the  site,  prior  to  the  construction  of  a  later  building 
whose  rammed  chalk  floor  seals  both  this  layer  and  the  wall.  Besides  this  floor, 
post-holes,  beam-slots  and  footings  of  the  same  building  were  found.  This 
complex  may  be  dated  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  further  chalk  floor 
extending  this  building  was  added  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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The  most  important  find  from  this  site  is  undoubtedly  the  pottery,  for, 
although  there  was  no  stratification  in  the  material  sealed  below  the  floor,  a 
wide  variety  of  types  were  recovered.  A  few  sherds  of  blue  tin  glaze,  found  in 
this  layer,  indicate  that  some  of  the  Cheam  ware  may  well  be  Seventeenth- 
century  in  date.  Apart  from  the  excavation  of  one  of  the  'Cheam-ware'  kilns, 
this  is  the  only  assemblage  of  medieval  pottery  to  be  obtained  from  the  source 
of  the  ware. 

(D.  R.  Cousins.) 

Croydon:  Excavations  in  Surrey  Street  (TQ  325655). 

Emergency  excavations  have  recently  been  carried  out  at  the  corner  of 
Middle  Street  and  Surrey  Street,  prior  to  re-development.  The  work  was 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  West  Kent  Border  Archaeological  Group, 
Croydon  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Beddington,  Carshalton  and 
Wailington  Archaeological  Society.  It  was  hoped  to  find  traces  of  medieval 
Croydon  but  most  of  the  early  levels  had  been  destroyed  by  Eighteenth-  and 
Nineteenth-century  intrusions.  Apart  from  a  quantity  of  Eighteenth-  and 
Nineteenth-century  pottery,  a  small  amount  of  Seventeenth-century  pottery 
was  also  recovered  and  a  Fifteenth-century  German  Stoneware  (Sieburg) 
drinking  jug.  The  jug,  which  is  almost  complete,  stands  6  ins.  high  and  has  a 
small  handle.  A  few  fragments  of  stratified  Roman  pottery  were  found, 
including  a  stamped  amphora  handle.  Associated  with  these  were  two  flint 
hammer-stones. 

It  is  hoped  to  undertake  further  excavations  in  about  18  months'  time  under 
the  adjacent  Royal  Oak  public  house  which  is  shortly  to  be  demolished. 

(J.  K.  Home.) 

Thames  Ditton:  Monumental  Brasses. 

Recently  the  monumental  brasses  in  St.  Nicholas,  the  parish  church  of 
Thames  Ditton,  have  undergone  slight  restoration.  In  removing  the  three 
coats-of-arms  that  surmount  the  Blakeden-Boothe  brass,  1580  (Sy.  A.C., 
XXVII,  75),  from  the  wall,  Mr.  B.  S.  H.  Egen  of  the  Monumental  Brass 
Society  found  that  two  of  them  have  engraving  on  the  reverse  side  showing 
previous  use  in  earlier  memorials. 

The  centre  one  is  Flemish,  c.  1380,  part  of  a  word  reading  MACHI.  On  the 
verso  of  the  one  on  the  right  is  old  English  engraving  c.  1420-1440.  Letters  can 
be  read,  N.  CURT.    Photos  and  rubbings  have  been  taken. 

(T.  S.  Mercer.) 

July 

Cobham:  Dr.  Trusler  at  Cobham. 

The  D.N.B.  describes  John  Trusler  (1735-1820)  as  an  eccentric  divine, 
literary  compiler,  and  medical  empiric,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Trusler, 
proprietor  of  the  Marylebone  tea-gardens.  From  the  Westminster  School 
voung  John  proceeded  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  later  taking  Holy 
Orders,  and  assuming  the  title  of  'doctor'  after  study  of  medicine.  He  set  up 
an  academy  for  teaching  oratory  mechanically,  and  established  a  profitable 
printing  and  bookselling  business.  He  printed  the  sermons  of  eminent  divines 
in  imitation  of  handwriting,  an  enterprise  welcomed  by  parochial  clergy  though 
not  bj-  their  bishops.  The  D.N.B.  (often  unreliable  on  topography)  sets  out 
some  of  Trusler's  Surrey  associations,  saying  that  he  lived  at  Rotherhithe,  was 
curate  of  Ockley,  and  also  had  an  estate  of  his  own  at  'Englefield  Green, 
Middlesex.'  But  not  a  word  about  Cobham,  where  he  added  to  his  other 
accomplishments  a  career  as  a  practical  and  theoretical  farmer. 

On  4th  June  1774  Emily  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Trusler  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  christened  at  Cobham.  The  Land  Tax  returns  at  the 
Surrey  Record  Office  show  Trusler  renting  a  house  and  small  farm  at  Downside 
from  1748  to  1800.  No.  63  of  Mr.  Charles  Combe's  title  deeds,  in  private  hands, 
is  a  lease  of  5th  June  1801.  This  contains  a  reference  to  'a  .  .  .  dwelling  house, 
garden,  outbuildings  and  premises,  and  a  piece  or  parcel  of  meadow  land 
called  Pond  Close,  containing  altogether  .  .  .  fourteen  acres,  one  rood,  and 
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twenty-one  perches  .  .  .  lately  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Trusler,  lately  one  Jay  Gardener,  and  now  of  the  said  Earl  of 
Carhampton.'  Manorial  maps  show  Pond  Close  opposite  Chilbrook  Farm,  and 
a  Trusler's  Meadow  between  Halfpenny  Cross  and  the  River  Mole. 

On  10th  January  1786  'the  Cobham  vestry  that,  the  officers  do  as  soon  as 
convenient  execute  the  warrant  that  they  have  got  upon  Dr.  Trusler,  for  a 
bastard  sworn  to  him  by  his  maid  ..."  Trusler  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  'the 
profligacy  of  woman  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  men.  Great  allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  female  frailties.'  An  advertisement  in  the  sixteenth 
edition  of  his  Principles  of  Politeness  states  that : 

'Dr.  Trusler  has  published  Six  Transparent  Prints,  highly  coloured, 
beautifully  executed;  the  Subjects,  FEMALE  VIRTUE  REWARDED, 
with  a  moral  description  in  letterpress.  They  serve  as  Blinds  or  Sunshades 
for  two  windows  and  are  readily  converted  into  an  elegant  Lanthorn  for 
a  ceiling  to  light  a  room  without  candles.  Price  31.  3s.  complete:  sold  at 
No.  101,  Strand.' 

It  seems  probable  that  Trusler  was  sounder  as  a  practical  farmer  than  as  a 
practical  moralist,  and  his  justly  famous  farming  book  ran  into  five  editions. 
It  lists  the  equipment  needed  to  farm  150  acres,  the  labour  required,  the  crops 
to  grow,  the  amount  of  seed  needed,  and  the  yield  to  expect.  It  is  dated 
'Cobham,  Surry,  Jan.  1,  1780,'  and  the  title  page  reads:- — 

Practical  Husbandry,  of  the  A  rt  of  Farming  with  a  Certainty  of  Gain,  as 
practised  by  judicious  farmers  in  this  country.  The  result  of  experience 
and  long  observation.  By  Dr.  John  Trusler  of  Cobham,  Surry.  In  this 
work  is  contained  all  the  knowledge  necessary  in  the  plain  business  of 
farming,  unincumbered  with  theory,  speculation  or  experimental  enquiry; 
also  a  number  of  estimates  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  different  crops 
in  the  common  way,  taken  from  minutes  kept;  and  a  variety  of  useful 
remarks  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  books  of  agriculture.  Together  with 
directions  for  measuring  wood.  London.  Printed  for  the  author,  and  sold 
by  R.  Baldwin,  Paternoster  Row  MDCCLXXX.' 

Chronology  or  the  Historian's  Vade-Mecum  was  dedicated  to  the  'Rising 
Generation'  from  Cobham  in  1786,  and  various  works  were  dedicated  to  Lord 
Ligonier  of  Cobham  Park.  A  slip  in  Trusler's  Country  Almanac  informs  us 
that  Dr.  Trusler, 

'Having  retired  to  his  house  in  the  country,  unwilling  to  lead  an  inactive 
life,  proposes  to  apply  his  long  and  extensive  reading,  his  application  to 
men  and  things,  and  the  general  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  He  conceives  himself  well  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
opinion  in  almost  any  case  of  Criminal,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Military 
Law.  He  is  now  conversant  in  Accounts,  Trade,  Commerce,  and 
Calculation,  and  flatters  himself  is  adequate  to  the  arrangement  of  any 
of  the  greatest  intricacy;  has  frequently  been  employed  as  a  Arbitrator  to 
settle  differences,  and  by  his  advice  has  saved  many  a  man  from  ruin.  He 
thinks  he  could  be  particularly  useful  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  putting  them  in  a  mode  of  proper  economy,  and  disposing  of 
their  income  to  their  credit  and  advantage.  But  in  thus  devoting  his 
abilities  to  the  public,  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  his 
services  and  the  circumstances  of  his  applicant,  and  that  all  letters  to 
him  are  freed  from  postage. 

'His  house  is  only  20  miles  from  London,  where,  if  necessary,  he  may 
be  personally  consulted  on  previous  notice.  Address  to  him  at  Cobham, 
Surry.' 

(T.  E.  C.  Walker.) 

Caterham:  Unusual  lintel  (TQ  323550). 

An  interesting  stone,  possibly  the  lintel  of  a  door  or  fireplace,  has  been 
unearthed  by  Mr.  Gates  while  clearing  a  site  between  69  and  71  Harestone 
Valley  Road.  Some  five  feet  long,  it  bears  a  three-branched  carving  of  foliage 
in  the  centre  under  a  gable-shaped  moulding.    On  either  side  of  this  are  arms. 
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To  the  left  the  shield  has  a  simple  chevron.  The  right-hand  shield  is  divided 
vertically:  its  left  half  has  a  chevron  bearing  a  small  crescent  in  its  centre,  and 
the  right  has  one-and-a-half  chevrons  with  two  oak  leaves  above  and  one 
below.  The  stone  has  also  the  initials  J.  C.  and  the  date  1787.  The  stone  was 
found  in  what  w-as  once  the  grounds  of  'Harestone'  near  a  130  foot  well,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  former  site  of  the  Hare  Stone. 
Three  problems  arise  from  this  discovery : — 

1.  Whose  arms  are  represented  on  the  stone? 

2.  WTio  was  J.  C.  and  what  is  the  significance  of  the  date  1787? 

3.  Where  was  the  original  home  of  this  stone — a  predecessor  of  the  present 
'Harestone,'  once  the  home  of  Air.  Soper?  An  earlier  house  elsewhere  from 
which  this  trophy  was  taken?  A  Victorian  summerhouse  which  this  old- 
world  decoration  ordained? 

Heraldic  information  would  be  welcome. 

(J.  C.  Batley.) 

A  ugusi 

Blackfriars:  Amphorae  (TQ  31677969). 

It  has  recently  been  reported  (Bulletin  No.  30)  that  amphorae  discovered  at 
Blackfriars  were  Roman.  However,  when  they  were  looked  at  by  experts  it 
was  seen  that  they  were  post-medieval  Spanish  olive  jars,  confirmed  by  their 
association  with  late  eighteenth-century  pottery  and  medical  equipment. 
That  the  site  agent  regarded  them  as  Roman  is  not  surprising  when  one  learns 
that  in  Spanish  Museums  they  are  still  displayed  in  the  Roman  sections.  The 
inferences  drawn  about  R-B  occupation  of  the  area  are  of  course  no  longer 
tenable. 

(G.  J.  Dawson.) 

Kingston  on  Thames:  Excavation  (TQ  18266918). 

A  trial  trench  on  land  now  being  used  as  a  car-park,  prior  to  redevelopment, 
close  to  the  junction  of  Fairfield  Road  and  Fairfield  West,  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  revealed  the  following  traces  of  occupation. 

Into  the  natural  Flood  Plain  Gravels  of  the  Thames  was  cut  a  ditch, 
V-shaped  in  section,  being  3  ft.  6  ins.  wide  at  the  top,  7  ins.  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  2  ft.  7  ins.  deep.  The  ditch  was  traced  along  approximately  17  ft.  of  its 
length  and  appeared  to  be  curving.  The  upper  level  of  the  filling  of  the  ditch 
was  brown,  sandy  clay,  heavily  marked  by  decayed  vegetable  matter.  This 
contained  several  sherds  of  coarse  pottery  of  light  brown  ware  with  flint  grit, 
worked  flints,  fragments  of  burnt  daub  and  a  lump  of  smelted  iron.  One  of  the 
sherds  is  part  of  a  flat  base,  another  is  probably  part  of  a  thickened  shoulder 
with  impressed  decoration. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  trench  the  upper  levels  of  the  ditch  fiUings  and  the 
natural  gravel  were  cut  by  a  shallow  scoop  which  contained  four  pestholes. 
The  grey  silt  filling  the  scoop  contained  a  sherd  of  hard  light-grey  pottery,  a 
fragment  of  red  tile  and  a  bone  spindle  whorl. 

Two  periods  are  therefore  indicated,  the  first  probably  Early  Iron  Age;  for 
the  second  period  there  is  as  yet  too  little  evidence  to  assign  a  definite  date. 
Further  excavation  later  in  the  year  may  be  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  will  be  obtained. 

(Mrs.  M.  P.  Canham.) 

Reigate :  Medieval  pottery  from  Church  Street. 

A  collection  of  medieval  sherds,  obtained  from  spoil  heaps  when  this  area 
was  redeveloped  from  1958  onwards,  has  been  given  to  Guildford  Museum  by 
Mr.  J.  Howard.  The  pottery  seems  originally  to  have  been  in  rubbish  pits, 
which  were  demolished  by  bulldozing.  Most  of  the  sherds  come  from  cooking 
pots  or  jugs  and  are  of  Thirteenth-  and  Fourteenth-centurj'  date;  much  of  the 
ware  was  probablv  made  in  West  Kent. 

(F.  W.  HoUing.) 
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Septetyiber 
Wimbledon:  Mill  on  Beverley  Brook  (TQ  215707). 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Bulletin  (January  and  March  1967) 
of  a  possible  water  mill  site  at  Wimbledon.  Further  investigation  into  this 
topic  has  been  reported  to  the  Wandsworth  Historical  Society. 

The  only  mention  in  the  Wimbledon  Manorial  Rolls  is  in  1763,  when  Mill 
Corner  was  described  as  'waste,  abutting  the  sewer  between  Wimbledon  and 
Coombe,  20  ac.  in  extent.'  There  is  no  indication  of  a  mill  on  Rocque's  map 
of  1762,  or  on  a  Surrey  map  of  1719,  which  must  mean  that  it  was  defunct 
before  then.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  mill  in  a  detailed  survey  of  Wimbledon 
published  in  1649,  but  there  is  the  significant  sentence,  '.  .  .  there  are  eight 
several  fishponds,  well  embanked,  ordered  and  fitted  for  preservation  of  fish 
and  fowl.'    It  does  not,  however,  indicate  where  they  were. 

A  mill  was  appurtenant  to  the  Manor  in  1348  or  1349,  and  several  were 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  account  of  Mortlake,  which  at  that  time  included 
Wimbledon.  Again  there  is  no  hint  of  their  location.  The  entry  of  1348/9  has 
been  taken  by  earlier  writers  as  referring  to  the  Pontifex  Copper  Mill  on  the 
Wandle,  which  still  exists  (Antiquarian  Magazine,  II  (1882),  56). 

Johnson's  Wimbledon  Common  (1911)  has  two  references  which  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  puzzle  of  the  ponds  and  mill.  The  first  concerns  the  fish 
which  were  found  in  the  Beverley  in  the  early  part  of  this  century;  they 
include  pike,  eel,  dace,  bullhead  and  stickleback,  and  were  certainly  present 
in  commercial  quantity  when  the  ponds  were  constructed.  Johnson  also 
mentions  an  eyot  of  mud  in  the  Beverley  near  Mill  Corner  which  could  have 
been  the  site  of  the  weir  dam  for  the  mill. 

The  head  of  water  required  to  drive  a  mill  on  the  Beverley  would  have  been 
considerable.  The  present  current  speed  is  only  about  1^  m.p.h.  and  this  is 
faster  than  of  old  as  a  result  of  the  deepening  of  the  brook  in  1887.  Thus  the 
embankments  could  well  have  been  mill  dams  as  well  as  fishponds.  The  origin 
of  the  mill  may  well  date  back  to  the  days  when  the  'Befer  rith'  (Beaver 
stream)  reaUy  contained  those  creatures.  Their  damning  activities  could 
easily  have  led  someone  to  see  the  possibility  of  extending  the  dam  and 
constructing  a  mill  on  it. 

There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of  finding  out  the  detailed  history  of  the 
mill,  or  indeed  precisely  where  it  stood :  it  is  very  poorly  documented  and  was 
probably  only  of  local  importance  in  the  vaUey.  A  further  possibility  is  that 
the  mill  was  in  Coombe  and  that  the  name  'Mill  Corner'  was  used  in  Wimbledon 
simply  to  indicate  that  it  was  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  parishes.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  investigation  of  the  local  history  of  that  area  might  shed 
some  light  on  the  subject. 

(K.  A.  Bailey  in  Wandsworth  Historical  Society's  News  Sheet.) 


October 

Godstone:  Finds  of  vsrorked  flints  (TQ  364488  and  352517). 

The  discovery  of  two  small  groups  of  worked  flint  in  Godstone  parish  has 
been  reported  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Darby  of  Lagham  Park,  South  Godstone. 

The  larger  group  was  found  in  Mr.  Darby's  garden  at  Lanreath  where  the 
soil  is  Wealden  Clay.  Eight  pieces  have  been  found  here,  including  five  blades 
or  blade-like  flakes.  Three  show  retouch  and  a  further  two  signs  of  utilisation. 
The  character  of  the  material  would  seem  to  be  mesolithic  but  the  sample  is  a 
small  one.  Interest  is]  centred  chiefly  round  the  fact  that  this  is  one  more 
addition  to  the  growing  number  of  sites  where  worked  flint  has  been  found  on 
the  Weald  clay  of  South-east  Surrey:  a  number  of  excavations  of  medieval 
sites  in  the  area  in  recent  years  have  revealed  a  scatter  of  worked  flint. 

The  second  group  is  of  only  three  flakes,  also  of  mesolithic  appearance.  The 
site  of  the  discovery  is  near  the  Bay  Pond,  Godstone.  The  soil  here  is  Lower 
Greensand,  a  geological  horizon  on  the  surface  of  which  worked  flint  is 
frequently  found. 

(D.  J.  Turner.) 
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November 

Putney:  Excavations  in  Upper  Richmond  Road  (TQ  232753). 

The  Archaeological  Section  of  the  Wandsworth  Historical  Society  has  been 
carrying  out  an  excavation  in  the  garden  of  a  private  house  in  the  Upper 
Richmond  Road,  not  far  from  the  Arab  Boy  public  house.     At  a  depth  of 

3  ft.  6  ins.  a  gravel  surface  has  been  found,  together  with  a  ditch.  The  surface 
is  well  rammed,  has  a  camber,  and  contains  two  ruts  whose  centres  are  some 

4  ft.  6  ins.  apart.  It  seems  possible  for  it  to  be  a  Roman  road,  although  wheel 
ruts  worn  into  lintels  at  Roman  fort  gates  have  centres  4  ft.  1\  ins.  apart.  The 
gravel  lies  on  the  natural  and  the  ditch  on  its  northern  side  is  4  ft.  wide  and 
1  ft.  deep.    The  'road'  runs  parallel  to  the  Upper  Richmond  Road. 

(Wandsworth  Historical  Society  News  Sheet.) 

December 

Merstham:  Pottery  find  in  Netherne  Lane  (TQ  295558). 

About  30  pieces  of  pottery  have  been  found  by  the  owner  of  Windsong, 
Netherne  Lane,  Merstham.  Mostly  pieces  of  cooking  pots  dating  from  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  some  are  very  crude  and  may  have  been  made  by  hand  or 
on  a  slow  wheel. 

There  are  a  few  pieces  of  Surrey  Ware,  including  part  of  the  rim  of  a  bowl 
and  the  handle  of  a  jug.    A  few  pieces  of  roof  tile  were  also  found  on  the  site. 

(Bourne  Society  Bulletin.) 

Sanderstead:  Iron  Age  and  R-B  occupation  (TQ  343605). 

The  site  is  on  waste  ground  bounded  by  the  paths  and  building  of 
Sanderstead  Methodist  Church  and  the  drive  of  Atwood  Primary  School. 
Remains  of  two  structures,  incorporating  pottery  of  iron  age  character,  were 
found.  Both  were  rectinlinear  with  flint  walling  laid  in  clay.  Post  holes 
indicated  dwarf  walls  supporting  a  timber-framed  structure.  One  may  be 
associated  with  an  area  of  flint  cobbles  in  yellow  clay,  possibly  a  yard.  The 
more  substantial,  with  a  length  of  wall  and  a  line  of  post  holes  at  right  angles, 
had  a  red  clay  floor  with  areas  of  charcoal  flecks.  The  distribution  of  potsherds, 
almost  all  to  one  side  of  a  line  of  posts  at  right  angles  to  a  length  of  walling, 
suggests  that  the  building  may  have  been  dual  purpose,  with  living  space  at 
one  end,  and  stores  or  livestock  at  the  other. 

Above  this  was  a  layer  of  flint  rubble,  probably  from  demolished  walling, 
overlaid  by  a  cobbled  road.  The  line  of  this  could  not  be  determined,  as  it  was 
found  only  in  one  trench. 

(A.  J.  Parkinson,  in  Bourne  Society  Bulletin.) 


NOTES 


Worked  Flints  from  Rapsley  Villa,  Cranleigh. — The  flints  described 
here  (Fig.  1)  were  found  during  the  excavations  at  Rapsley  Roman  Villa.' 
Their  lack  of  concentration  and  their  variety  of  colour  prove  them  to  be 
accidental.  They  are  most  likely  due  to  hill  wash  from  an  earlier  and  higher 
settlement  or  ^vere  lost  during  hunting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arrow-heads. 
The  colour  and  material  varies  from  chert,  through  a  variety  of  flint  colours, 
to  ochreous  jasper.  The  majority  of  specimens  are  of  a  late  Neolithic  or  early 
to  middle  Bronze  Age  date. 

Of  27  flints  examined,  note  is  made  of  the  following : — 

1.  Barbed  and  tanged  arrow-head  of  yellow-brown  chert;  1-3  by  1  inch; 
perfectly  symmetrical,  with  edges  slightly  convex;  the  end  of  one  tang 
missing;  refined  shallow  and  alternate  retouch  on  both  faces;  finely 
balanced  convex  form  at  maximum  0-2  inches  thick. 
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Fig.  1. — Worked  Flints  from  Rapsley  Villa,  Cranleigh.     (  +  ^.) 

2.  Knife  on  blade  of  yellow-mottled  flint;  the  channelled  working  confined 
to  the  upper  face.  Cf.  Grimes,  W.  F.,  Excavations  on  Defence  Sites,  1939-45 
(I960),  208-12. 

3.  Arrow-head  of  glossy  translucent  flint;  as  Class  G,  Petit  tranchet 
derivative,  see  Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  Arch.  J.,  XCI  (1934). 

4.  Broken  round-ended  scraper  on  thin  grey  flint  flake. 

5.  Two  core  fragments. 

6.  Truncated  2-5  inch  notched  blade  with  saw  serrations. 

7.  Grey  flint  flake  with  opposing  notches;  steep  secondary  working  at  tip. 

R.  Rendall. 
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NOTES 


Flint  Implements  from  the  Godalming  Area. — ^The  arrowheads  and 
fragment  of  polished  axe  illustrated  here  (Fig.  2)  were  found  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bailey  (Nos.  5  and  6),  Mr.  R.  G.  Vevers  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  9)  and  the  writer 
(Nos.  7,  8  and  10).    Each  one  was  a  surface  find. 

1.  Leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  light  grey  to  white  flint.  Found  at  Eastbury, 
Compton,  N.G.R.  SU  954463.    In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vevers. 

2.  Elongated  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  dark  grey  flint  with  light  specks. 
Found  near  Priorsfield  Lodge,  Shackleford,  N.G.R.  SU  946466.  In 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Vevers. 


i        I 


Fig.  2. — Flint  Implements  from  the  Godalming  Area.     (  +  ^.) 


6. 


Leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  light  grey  flint  with  patination  and  traces  of 
cortex.  Found  in  parish  of  Wanborough,  N.G.R.  SU  946467.  In  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Vevers. 

Barbed  and  tanged  arrowhead  of  light  grey  flint.   Found  at  Ignors  Wood, 
Wanborough,  N.G.R.  SU  943469.    In  possession  of  Mr.  Vevers. 
Leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  light  clouded  flint.     Found  at  Northbrook, 
Godalming,  SU  95384520.    Charterhouse  Museum. 

Barbed  and  tanged  arrowhead  with  very  small  barbs;  of  dark  grey  flint. 
Found  at  Northbrook,  Godalming,  SU  95484486.  Charterhouse  Museum. 
Barbed  and  tanged  arrowhead  with  barbs  missing;  grey  flint.  Found 
at  Northbrook,  Godalming,  SU  95644481.  Charterhouse  Museum. 
Point  of  arrowhead,  probably  leaf-shaped,  of  white  flint  with  patination. 
Found  at  Northbrook,  Godalming,  SU  95484486.   Charterhouse  Museum 
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9.  Large  pointed  implement  of  light  grey  flint;  in  one  place  the  surface 
appears  to  have  been  polished  and  this  suggests  that  the  implement 
may  have  been  made  from  a  polished  axe.  Found  at  Shackleford, 
SU  945466.  In  possession  of  Mr.  Vevers. 
10.  Part  of  a  polished  axe  of  light-coloured  flint;  the  surface  has  been 
flaked  but  there  are  traces  of  polishing  on  sides  and  faces  as  indicated 
by  black  shading  on  the  figure.  Found  at  Northbrook,  Godalming, 
SU  956453.    Charterhouse  Museum. 

E.  E.  Harrison. 

Polished  Flint  Axe  from  Cobham. — The  flint  axe  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 1  was 
found  in  woodland  near  Norwood  Farm,  Cobham,  ^  by  Mr.  Price,  an  agricultural 
contractor.  It  was  given  by  his  wife  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Standing,  who  gave  it  to  the 
Guildford  Museum^  in  June,  1968. 


Fig.  3. — -Flint  Axes  from  Cobham  (1)  and  Witley  (2).     (i.) 

The  implement  is  made  of  light  coloured,  opaque  flint  with  a  brown  surface 
discoloration  about  0-5  mm.  thick  where  exposed  by  fracture.  It  is  polished 
over  the  entire  surface  and  is  of  oval  section  with  flat  sides.  Large  flakes  have 
been  removed  on  each  face  at  the  cutting  edge  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
implement ;  this  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  on  one  face  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  polish  the  surface  again,  and  on  both  faces  the  brown  surface  dis- 
coloration extends  across  the  flake  bed.  A  few  flakes  have  been  removed  in 
modern  times  from  the  cutting  edge  and  the  butt  as  indicated  by  the  absence 
of  surface  discoloration.  The  axe  was  broken  recently  and  has  been  stuck 
together  with  glue;  this  has  exaggerated  the  distinct  curvature  of  the  profile. 

E.  E.  Harrison. 


»  N.G.R.  TQ  111619. 
^  Accession  No.  RB 
Dance,  Curator. 
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Polished  Flint  Axe  from  Witley. — The  flint  axe  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.2  was 
found  in  a  ploughed  field  at  Witley  Farm,  Upper  Birtley.^  in  May  1967,  by 
Andrew  Penney  and  given  to  Guildford  Museum^  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cress  well. 

It  is  of  light  brown  flint  with  a  surface  of  the  same  colour,  but  there  is  an 
orange  layer  just  below  the  surface.  It  is  polished  over  the  entire  surface  and 
has  an  oval  section  with  flat  sides.  A  few  flakes  have  been  lost  from  the  butt 
end. 

E.  E.  Harrison. 

Flanged  Axe  from  Blackheath  (Fig.  5.4). — A  flanged  axe  of  Arreton  Down 
type  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Blackheath^  in  1967  and  brings  Surrey's  total 
to  six. 

The  axe  is  5^  inches  long  with  a  thin,  rounded  butt  and  has  cast  flanges. 
There  is  a  straight  and  well-marked  stop-ridge,  and  the  cutting  edge  is 
expanded  with  upswept  tips  which  have  been  broken  off. 

Arreton  Down  type  flanged  axes  nearly  always  have  thin  butts,  and  the 
flanges,  which  are  deepest  towards  the  middle  of  the  axe,  taper  away  at  each 
end.  There  is  usually  a  transverse  bevel  or  slight  ridge  across  the  centre  of  the 
blade  and  the  cutting  edge  is  sometimes  defined  (as  in  the  Blackheath  one)  by 
another  bevel,  and  has  an  exaggerated  curve,  often  with  upswept  tips. 

These  axes  are  found  in  many  areas  in  the  South  and  East,  where  they  are 
mainly  stray  finds.  Some  have  been  found  with  hoards:  Arreton  Down,  Isle  of 
Wight*  (the  one  from  which  they  derive  their  name);  Buckland,  Kent;* 
Plymstock,  Devon;*  Westbury-on-Trym,  Glos. ;''  and  the  one  from  Blackheath 
most  closely  resembles  the  smallest,  undecorated  one  from  Buckland,  Kent,* 
which  also  has  lost  the  curving  tips  of  its  cutting  edge.  The  abrupt  turning  out 
of  the  blade  tips,  with  the  upper  edge  nearly  horizontal,  is  seldom  found 
outside  the  British  Isles,  although  the  type  was  originally  introduced  from 
the  continent'  (there  are  good  prototypes  in  Saxo-Thuringia,  Bohemia  and 
South- West  Germany).'" 

Winifred  Phillips. 

A  Note  on  the  Carshalton  Hoard  (Figs.  4  and  5). — In  1905  a  hoard  was 
found  at  Carshalton  Park,  Surrey,'*  consisting  of  three  palstaves  and  seven 
socketed  axes,  according  to  a  note  in  the  Surrey  ArchcBological  Collections, 
XXI  (1908),  20&-9.  These  were  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Collyer  of 
Croydon  and  are  now  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum,  having  been 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mrs.  Clayton  of  Birmingham,  together  with  a 
socketed  gouge  from  Russell  Hill,  Purley. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  director  of  the  museum  for  permission  to  re-publish 
these  implements,  and  also  Miss  Molly  Pearce  of  the  Archaeology  Department, 
for  the  excellent  drawings. 

On  re-examination,  the  palstaves  consist  of  one  complete  wing-flanged 
example  with  a  small  side  loop.'^  This  is  similar  to  the  loopless  ones  mentioned 
and  illustrated  by  M.  A.  Smith. '^  Only  part  of  the  blades  of  the  other  two 
palstaves  survive  and  are  not  distinctive  enough  to  comment  on. 

>  N.G.R.  SU  92037r  ' 

^  Accession  Number  KB  1901. 

3  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  030461.    Surrey  A.S.  Bulletin  No.  34,  October  1967. 
Note  from  Mr.  F.  HoUings. 

■♦  Megaw  and  Hardy,  P.P.S.,  IV  (1938),  89,  Fig.  20,  6. 

5  Op.  cit..  Fig.  10,  b. 

*  Inventaria  Archceologica  G.B.,  9. 

'  Arch.  J.,  LVIII  (  ),  93. 

»  Megaw  and  Hardy,  P.P.S.,  IV  (1938),  Fig.  10,  b. 

»  Butler,  J.  J.,  Palaeohistofia,  IX  (1963).  44. 

">  The  axe  has  been  given  to  Guildford  Museum  by  the  owner,  Mrs.  H. 
Beasley,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  both  for  permission  to  publish  this  note. 
'»  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  281640. 
'2  Accession  No.  850'53  C. 
"  Smith,  M.  A.,  P.P.S.,  XXV  (1959),  172-3  and  Fig.  6,  Nos.  5-9. 
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Fig.  4. — Bronze  Hoard  from  Carshalton  (1-4,  6-8). 
Bronze  Gouge  from  Purley  (5).     (^.) 

The  socketed  axes'  are  plain  South-Eastern  types  with  double  mouth- 
mouldings  of  squarish  section  and  low  loop  placings,  all  are  slightly  damaged. 
One  (Fig.  4,  No.  6)^  is  the  best  preserved,  some  9-2  cms.  long  and  4  cms. 
across  at  the  widest  point.  This  has  three  mouldings  at  the  mouth  and  is  more 
slender  in  outline  than  the  other  axes.  Three  are  broader  in  form  and  have 
slightly  splayed  cutting  edges  which  are  damaged.   Of  the  remaining  axes,  two 

1  Accession  Nos.  850'53  B  and  850'53  E-J,  inclusive. 

2  No.  850*53  I. 
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are  damaged  at  both  mouth  and  cutting  edge,  while  only  the  lower  portion  of 
the  seventh  axe  remains.  They  are  all  plain  and  similar  to  many  found  in. 
South-Eastern  England  in  hoards  of  Late  Bronze  Age  date.* 

Winifred  Phillips. 


Fig.  5. — Bronze  Hoard  from  Carshalton  (1-3). 
Bronze  Axe  from  Blackheath  (4).  (i.) 


*  This  hoard  is  listed  in  Phillips,  W.,  'Bronze  Age  Metal  Objects  in  Surrey; 
Gazetteer  of  Surrey  Finds,'  Surrey  A.C.,  LXIV  (1967),  1-34.  The  museuni 
catalogue  numbers  are  as  follows: — 


Fig. 


.1 

850'53— C 

Fig.  2.1 

850'53— G 

2 

850'53— A 

2 

850*53— F 

3 

850'53— D 

3 

850'53— J 

4 

850 '53— B 

6 

850'53— I 

7 

850'53— H 

8 

850 '53— E 
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Socketed  Gouge  from  Russell  Hill,  Purley,  Goulsdon»  (Fig.  4,  No.  5).— 
A  socketed  gouge  from  Russell  Hill,  Purley,  was  found  in  1898,  and  has  been 
previously  published  in  these  Collections.^  This  was  also  part  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Collyer's  collection  and  is  now  in  Birmingham  Museum. ^  Gouges  have  been 
found  at  several  sites  in  Surrey,  at  Addington  Park,"  Beddington  Park,* 
Coulsdon,*  Wandsworth''  and  Wickham  Park,^  where  they  have  been  dated  by 
associations  to  the  Late  Bronze  Age.' 

Winifred  Phillips. 


Iron  Age  Material  from  Queen  Mary  Hospital,  Carshalton,  and  its 
Implications  for  the  Chronology  of  the  Earliest  Iron  Age  in  the  Lower 
Thames  Region.- — The  objects  described  here  (Fig.  6)  recently  came  to  light 
in  the  Carshalton  Museum. i"  A  label  identified  them  as  being  from  Queen  Mary 
Hospital,   Carshalton.il    They  are,  therefore,   of  some  historical  interest  as. 


Fig.  6. — Pottery  from  Queen  Mary  Hospital,  Carshalton 


being  probably  part  of  a  collection  of  finds  made  in  1903  during  building 
operations  at  the  hospital.  Mr.  N.  F.  Robarts,  who  visited  the  site  on  several 
occasions  while  the  finds  were  being  made,  published  an  account  of  the 
discoveries,!^  which  included  a  circular  ditch  and  some  burials,  and  made  a 
collection  of  the  finds,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Grange  Wood  Museum, 
Thornton  Heath.    When  the  museum  was  closed  during  the  Second  War  its 

I  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  309621. 

^Surrey  A. C.  XXI  (1908),  208;  Surrey  A.C.,  LVI  (1959),  114. 

3  Accession  No.  85 1*53. 

*  Inventaria  ArchcBologica  G.B.,  54. 

5  Anderson's  Croydon  (1874),  10-1;  and  Surrey  A.C..  VI  (1874),  125-6. 

e  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXVIII  (1929),  75-8. 

■»  Surrey  A.C..  XXXV  (1924),  125-6. 

®  Inventaria  Archcsologica  G.B.,  39. 

'  This  implement  is  listed  in  Phillips,  W.,  'Bronze  Age  Metal  Objects  in 
Surrey:  Gazetteer  of  Surrey  Finds,'  Surrey  A.C.,  LXIV  (1967),  1-34. 

*°  The  writer  wishes  to  thank  Miss  E.  M.  Fox,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Beddington,  Carshalton  and  Wallington  Archaeological  Society,  for  permission 
to  publish  this  material  from  their  museum  at  Carshalton. 

II  N.G.R.  TQ  275625.    The  site  was  also  known  as  Wallington  Camp. 

12  Robarts,  N.  F.,  /.  Anthropological  Institute,  XXV  (1905),  387-97;  Surrey 
A.C.,  XXII  (1909),  195-6. 
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contents  were  stored  away  and  have  been  inaccessible  ever  since,*  and,  indeed, 
when  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther  was  writing  the  account  of  his  excavations  of  1937 
and  1939  at  the  site^  he  was  unable  to  gain  access  to  the  collection.  Such 
knowledge  as  we  have  of  the  contents  of  the  collection  comes  from  the 
descriptions  published  by  Robarts  and  others;-'  these  give  a  very  incomplete 
picture  of  the  assemblage.  We  do  not  know  of  any  finds  from  the  site  other 
than  those  of  Robarts  and  Lowther  and  it  is  certain  that  the  objects  published 
in  the  present  note  were  not  found  by  Lowther.  It  is  therefore  very  probable 
that  they  are  part  of  Robart's  collection  and  thus  provide  a  tantalising  glimpse 
of  this  missing  collection. 

The  Finds  {Fig.  6) 

1.  Part  of  the  rim  and  neck  of  a  large  jar;  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
profile  is  uncertain.  Hand-made  of  light  brown,  well-fired  ware  of  some- 
what sandy  texture  with  many  small  flint  grits ;  surfaces  smooth  externally 
and  rough  internally;  decorated  with  finger-tip  impressions  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rim  and  with  a  raised  cordon  with  finger-tip  impression. 
(This  sherd  has  two  separate  labels,  225  and  M  11.) 

2.  Part  of  neck  and  upper  shoulder  of  a  jar.  Hand-made  of  hard  brown  ware 
with  small  flint  grits;  external  surface  fairly  smooth,  showing  vertical 
smoothing  grooves  on  neck,  but  shoulder  less  carefully  smoothed; 
decorated  on  top  of  rim  with  finger-nail  marks.    (No.  226.) 

3.  Not  illustrated.  Hand-made  fragment  of  black  ware  with  much  small  grit. 
External  surface  dark  in  colour,  internal  surface  light;  surface  shows 
shallow  broad  grooves.    (No.  M  228.) 

4.  Not  illustrated.  Seven  pieces  of  fired  clay  slabs  of  reddish-black  ware 
with  small  grits,  burnt  black  on  one  side.  The  slabs  are  flat-faced  and 
about  2-5  cm.  in  thickness;  the  edges  are  convex,  flat  or  concave.  Pierced 
with  holes  of  diameter  between  1  -5  and  2  cm. ;  in  one  fragment  3  holes  lie 
on  the  arc  of  a  circle.    (No.  M  224.) 

Discussion 

The  perforated  tiles  are  uncommon  but  two  parallels  are  known  locally,  both 
from  the  Ashtead  region.*  Neither  was  found  in  the  course  of  excavation,  but 
both  were  associated  with  pre-Roman  material.  Similar  objects  were  found 
in  association  with  clay  ovens  at  Maiden  Castle'  in  an  Iron  B  context  and  at 
^'erulamium*  in  the  Belgic  layers.  The  association  suggests  that  they  were 
used  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  publication  of  these  rediscovered  sherds  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
brief  reconsideration  of  the  dating  of  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital  material  in  the 
framework  of  Professor  Cunlifie's  chronological  scheme  for  the  Iron  Age 
pottery  of  Surrey  which  he  put  forward  in  his  report  on  the  Iron  Age  farmstead 
of  Hawk's  Hill,  Leatherhead.''  Of  the  four  proposed  phases  only  the  first  two 
concern  us  here.  Phase  I,  which  contains  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital  material, 
is  dated  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Phase  II,  which  begins  in  the  early  fourth 
century  and  lasts  into  the  second,  is  characterised  by  carinated  bowls  of  fine 
ware,  which  are  found  on  many  sites,  of  which  Hawk's  Hill  and  Sandown  Park, 

*  For  an  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  museum  see  Sowan,  P.  W., 
P.  Croydon  N.H.S..  XIII  (1967),  215-30. 

2  Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  Surrey  A.C.,  XLIX  (1946),  56-74. 

3  Robarts,  N.  F.,  ibid.;  Clinch,  G.,  Surrey  A.C..  XX  (1907),  233-5; 
Whimster,  D.  C,  The  Arch<Bology  of  Surrey  (1931),  92-3;  AUcroft,  H.  A., 
Earthwork  of  England  (1908).  140-1;  Hawkes,  C.  F.  C,  Ant.,  V  (1931),  69,  81. 

*  Ashtead  Common  (N.G.R.  TQ  179598)  and  The  Old  Quarry,  Ashtead 
(N.G.R.  TQ  183576),  A.J..  XXI  (1941),  347.  Information  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  F.S.A. 

*  Wheeler,  R.  E.  M.,  Maiden  Castle  (Society  of  Antiquaries  Research 
Report  XII,  1943),  321  and  PI.  XXXVII. 

*  Wheeler,  R.  E.  M.  and  T.  V.,  Verulamium  (Society  of  Antiquaries 
Research  Paper  XI,  1936),  180  and  PI.  LVI. 

'  Cunliffe.  B.  W.,  in  Hastings,  F.  A.,  Surrey  A.C..  LXII  (1965),  37-9. 
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Esher/  are  the  most  important.  If  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  was  an  under- 
lying unity  throughout  the  Lower  Thames  Region  in  the  Iron  Age/  it  is 
justifiable  to  extend  the  field  of  application  of  the  scheme  to  cover  the  whole 
region. 

Surrey  is  poorly  provided  with  pottery  assemblages  which  are  associated 
with  other  dateable  finds.  Consequently  a  chronology  has  to  be  based  on 
typology  and  comparative  study.  It  is  generally  recognised  now  that  typology 
is  full  of  pitfalls  and  can  only  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  Comparative 
study,  too,  has  its  shortcomings,  in  that  it  is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  compare 
and  describe  form  but  difficult  to  describe  and  compare  other  such  equally 
important  characteristics  as  quality  of  paste,  method  of  manufacture  and 
firing.  It  is  only  possible  really  to  get  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  ceramic 
technicalities  by  supplementing  visual  examination  with  laboratory 
examination  and  virtually  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction  in 
Surrey  with  Iron  Age  pottery.  Thus  any  pottery  chronology  must  be  regarded 
as  tentative. 

We  must  now  consider  the  adjacent  Upper  Thames  region  in  the  period 
corresponding  to  our  Phases  I  and  II.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  earliest 
phase  of  the  Iron  Age  was  there  represented  by  the  assemblage  from  Long 
Wittenham,^  with  its  angular  jars  and  fine,  black-burnished  shallow  angular 
bowls.  It  is  clear  now  that  this  'Angular  Phase'  must  have  been  preceded  by 
an  earlier,  pre-angular  style  represented,  for  instance,  by  the  small  group  of 
pots  found  at  Kirtlington,  Oxfordshire,''  and  the  early  pottery  from  Standlake, 
Oxfordshire,'  and  corresponding  to  the  pottery  from  All  Cannings  Cross*  in 
Wessex.  It  would  be  dated  to  the  early  sixth  century  and  is  regarded  as  the 
indigenous  ceramic  style  on  which  the  Angular  Style  intruded. 

There  is  fairly  clear  correspondance  between  the  Angular  Phase,  which  is 
dated  to  the  late  fifth-early  fourth  century,  and  our  Phase  II.  Indeed,  a  degree 
of  cultural  unity  is  indicated  by  a  cultural  continuum,  marked  by  the  carinated 
burnished  bowls,  which  extended  over  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames  Regions 
and  Eastern  England  at  this  time.''  This  provides  an  horizon  which  enables  the 
pottery  sequences  in  the  different  local  groups  to  be  interlocked  but  which  is 
difficult  to  link  precisely  with  continental  chronology. 

Is  there  a  similar  relationship  between  the  pre-angular  phase  in  the  Upper 
Thames  Region  and  Phase  I  in  the  Lower  Thames?  Phase  I  was  proposed 
specifically  to  accommodate  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital  assemblage.  It  was 
regarded  as  being  unlike  any  other  from  the  area*  on  the  grounds  of  angular 
profile  and  fabric  and  it  is  on  these  grounds,  also,  that  it  was  dated  earlier  than 
the  Hawk's  Hill  material.  If  this  early  dating  is  adopted  and  we  accept  the 
material  as  being  representative  of  Phase  I,  it  must  follow  that  in  this  earliest 
phase  the  close  cultural  connexions  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
Regions  which  we  find  in  Phase  II  had  not  3^et  developed,  for  there  is  little 
resemblance  between  the  bowls  and  jars  from  Queen  Mary  Hospital  and  those 
from  the  early  Upper  Thames  sites,  such  as  Kirtlington  and  Standlake.  This 
may  well  have  been  the  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  but  we  must  also  consider 
the  question  whether  there  are  not,  perhaps,  other  pottery  assemblages  to 


»  Frere,  S.  S.,  A.J.,  XXVII  (1947),  24-46. 

^  Kenyon,  K.  M.,  University  of  London  Institute  of  Archaeology,  8th 
Annual  Report  (1952),  59.  This  matter  requires  more  detailed  study  than  it  has 
so  far  received.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Miss  Kenyon's  paper  the  Lower 
Thames  Region  is  taken  to  cover  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  and  Thames 
Estuary  and  is  used  in  that  sense  here. 

3  Savory,  H.  N.,  Oxon..  II  (1937),  1-11. 

^  Harding,  D.  W.,  Oxon..  XXXI  (1968),  158-60. 

5  Bradford,  J.  S.  P.,  A. J.,  XXII  (1942),  202-14. 

*  Cunnington,  M.  E.,  All  Cannings  Cross  (1923),  Plate  48a,  No.  1.  The 
material  from  Longbridge  Deverill  Cow  Down  belongs  also  to  the  same  period 
(Harding,  D.  W.,  op.  cit.  (1968),  158). 

''  Cunhffe,  B.  W.,  op.  cit.  (1965),  35-8. 

«  Cunliffe,  B.  W.,  op.  cit.  (1965),  37;  Kenyon,  K.  M.,  op.  cit.  (1952),  65. 
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be  found  in  the  Lower  Thames  Region  bearing  a  closer  similarity  to  the  pre- 
angular  pottery  of  the  Upper  Thames  Region  which  could  be  taken  as  more 
truly  representative  of  the  earliest  phase.* 

Such  assemblages  do  come  to  mind.  One  is  that  from  Minnis  Bay, 
Birchington,  Kent.^  This  is  usually  regarded  as  a  Bronze  Age  site,  but  in  form 
and  fabric  the  pottery  would  normally  be  classified  as  Iron  Age  rather  than 
Bronze  Age  in  Britain,  if  not  on  the  Continent.  The  same  could  be  said  of 
another  supposedly  Bronze  Age  site,  namely  Weston  Wood,  Albury,  Surrey.^ 
We  have  a  C14  date  which  shows  that  this  site  falls  probably  in  the  range  730 
to  290  B.c*  On  the  ABC  classification  it  could  be  regarded  as  Iron  First  A 
if  not  Late  Bronze  Age.  On  Dr.  Hodson's  classification^  it  would  be  placed  in 
the  Early  Pre-Roman  Iron  Age  with  a  preference  for  the  earliest  sub-division 
(Earliest  P.I. A.).  The  Weston  Wood  culture  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
regional  groups  of  his  'Woodbury  Culture,'  as  it  has  produced  a  type-fossil 
indicative  of  this  culture,  namely  the  round  house.  The  survival  of  Bronzw  Age 
traditions  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Woodbury  Culture  is  strongly  apparent 
here.  The  pottery  assemblage  reco\-ered  in  the  course  of  gravel  digging  at  the 
Green  Lane  site  at  Famham,  Surrey,  is  similar.* 

Thus  the  pottery  assemblages  from  these  sites  could  be  what  we  are  looking 
for  to  occupy  Phase  I  in  the  Lower  Thames  Region.  They  have  something  in 
common  with  the  material  from  the  contemporary  cultures  in  the  Upper 
Thames  Region.'  The  question  of  Continental  ceramic  influence  is  somewhat 
obscure,  because  of  the  poverty  of  British  material,  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
drawing  attention  to  suggestive  parallels  provided  that  too  much  weight  is  not 
attached  to  isolated  cases  of  similarity.  One  of  the  jars  found  at  Minnis  Bay  is 
similar  in  form  and  fabric  to  the  tall  rough-surfaced  version  of  the 
schrdgrandiirne  which  is  found  in  the  Low  Countries  and  adjoining  regions  in 
Hallstatt  and  early  La  Tene  burials.*  This  type  of  schrdgrandurne  is,  in  its 
turn,  similar  to  pottery  of  Harpstedt  type  from  the  same  area.  The  interesting 
point  is  that  there  is  a  body  of  opinion  which  holds  that  the  Harpstedt  style  is 
not  Germanic,  as  used  to  be  generally  thought,  but  is  indigenous,  being 
derived  from  the  Hilversum/Drakenstein  urns  of  the  Middle  and  Late  Bronze 
Ages.'  The  Early  Iron  Age  round-shouldered  jar  with  well-defined  neck 
and  finger-tip  decoration,  of  which  our  No.  2  is  probably  an  example,  could 
likewise  have  been  produced  by  a  parallel  development  in  Britain  from 
Wessex  Biconical/Bucket  urns  of  our  Middle  and  Late  Bronze  Ages,  rather 
than  by  Continental  Urnfield  influence. 

What,  then,  of  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital  material?  It  has  been  suggested,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  form  and  fabric  the  pottery  found  by 

1  Hodson,  F.  R.  [Ant.,  XXXIV  (1960),  140)  has  expressed  the  view  that 
there  was  a  mainly  coastal  complex  extending  over  East  and  South-east 
Britain  in  the  period  contemporary  with  the  earliest  phase  of  All  Cannings 
Cross.    This  is  supported  bv  Cunliffe,  B.  W.  (Sussex  A. C.  CIV  (1966),  119). 

2  Worsfold,  F.  H.,  P.P.S.,  IX  (1943),  28-47. 

3  Harding.  J.  M.,  Surrey  A.C.,  LXI  (1964),  10-7.  The  \vriter  wishes  to 
thank  Miss  Joan  Harding  for  permission  to  use  unpublished  information. 

•»  Harding,  J.  M.,  op.  cit.  (1964),  12.  The  date  in  question  is  510+110  B.C. 
The  range  730-290  b.c.  is  obtained  by  taking  twice  the  standard  deviation. 
There  is  a  statistical  probability  of  19  in  20  that  the  correct  date  lies  within 
this  range  provided  that  there  are  no  errors  due  to  contamination. 

*  Hodson,  F.  R.,  P.P.S..  XXX  (1960),  99-109. 

^  Preh.  Farnh..  183-202. 

'  Weston  Wood  (unpublished)  has  produced  profiles  and  fabric  similar  to 
Kirtlington  material  (see  note  12).  Some  of  these  forms  are  too  simple  to  be 
of  much  significance  for  establishing  relationships. 

8  Compare  Worsfold,  F.  H.,  op.  cit.  (1943),  36,  Fig.  6,  No.  6,  with  de  Laet, 
S.  J.,  Contributions  a  I'Etude  de  la  Civilisation  de  Champs  d'Urnes  en  Flandres 
(1958),  15,  Fig.  8.  Note,  however,  that  Marien,  M.  E.  (La  Necropole  a  Tombelles 
de  Saint-Vincent  (1964),  143)  apphes  the  term  schragrandeurne  to  a  rather 
different  type  of  vessel. 

9  de  Laet,  S.  J.,  The  Low  Countries  (1958),  142-3. 
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Mr.  Lowther  is  unlike  any  other  assemblage  from  the  area.*  Is  this,  in  fact, 
the  case?  Admittedly  the  bowls  and  jars  have  somewhat  exaggerated 
carination  but  this  may  be  no  more  than  the  quirk  of  a  particular  potter.  The 
carinated  bowl  with  curved  neck-profile^  from  this  group,  for  instance,  can 
be  seen  simply  as  the  individual  potter's  version  of  the  burnished  carinated 
bowl  found  in  Phase  II  contexts  at  other  sites  in  Surrey,  such  as  Sandown 
Park,  Esher,^  and  Purberry  Shot,  Ewell,"  and,  further  afield,  at  Fengate, 
Northants,^  and  Long  Wittenham,  Berks,*  to  select  only  a  few  parallels. 
These  have  in  common  the  carinated  shoulder  and  smoothed  or  burnished 
surface  and  a  fine,  though  not  always  gritted,  fabric.  In  the  Long  Wittenham 
report,  Dr.  Savory  refers  to  'a  rather  heterogeneous  collection  of  pottery'  from 
Wallington  Camp  (i.e.  Queen  Mary  Hospital)  in  the  Thornton  Heath  Museum 
which  included  a  buff-burnished  carinated  bowl  similar  to  one  from  Long 
Wittenham.''  The  Long  Wittenham  bowl  in  question  is  similar  to  the  bowl 
from  Mr.  Lowther's  collection  referred  to  above.* 

When  Dr.  Savory  saw  the  Robarts'  Collection  some  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
even  then  in  a  neglected  condition.  To  the  pottery  types  already  known 
(carinated  bowls  of  black,  smooth-surfaced  ware,  one  with  omphaloid  base; 
handled  jars)  his  notes  and  sketches  add  the  following:  a  jar  with  a  high 
rounded  shoulder  and  outcurved  rim  of  coarse  flinty  ware  with  dark  grey, 
well-smoothed  surface;  several  situla  profiles,  including  some  of  fairly  fine 
ware;  a  large  jar  with  a  broad  low-placed  shoulder;  bowls,  one  probably 
hemispherical,  of  coarse  ware.  Finger-tip  decoration  was  common  on  the 
coarse  ware  pottery  and  there  was  a  sherd  decorated  with  multiple  grooves, 
forming  a  curvilinear  motif." 

We  turn  now  to  the  two  sherds  newly  published  here.  The  cordoned  sherd. 
No.  1,  can  be  matched  at  several  sixth-fifth  century  sites  in  East  and  South- 
east Britain.  1°  Sherd  No.  2  is  part  of  a  jar  with  rounded  shoulder  and  out- 
curved  rim  and  belongs  to  a  type  which  is  usually  described  as  of  Continental 
Hallstatt  derivation.  If  however  one  were  searching  for  parallels  to  the 
Urnfield  pottery  of  Hallstatt  date  of  Belgium  and  Holland  one  would  look 
rather  for  vessels  with  tall  cylindrical  or  everted  conical  neck  above  a  wide 
belly  with  rather  low-placed  maximum  girth. '*  Our  No.  2  is  nearer  to  the  tall 
rough-surfaced  type  of  schrdgrandurne  referred  to  above  which  fits  into  either 
Period  I  or  II.  Certainly  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  degenerate  form  of  the 
jar  with  high  sharply-angled  shoulder  which  is  typical  of  some  Iron  A  groups 


1  See  note  8  on  page  135. 

2  Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  op.  cit.  (1946),  63,  Fig.  5,  C3  and  Plate  11(b). 

3  Frere,  S.  S.,  op.  cit.  (1947),  41.  Fig.  18,  Nos.  30  and  40. 

*  Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  Surrey  A.C..  L  (1946-7),  25,  Fig.  14,  F4. 

5  Hawkes,  C.  F.  C,  and  Fell,  C.  I.,  Arch.  J.,  C  (1945),  211,  Fig.  8,  U4  and 
207,  Fig.  6,  01. 

«  Savory,  H.  N.,  op.  cit.  (1937),  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  6. 
■'  Savory,  H.  N.,  op.  cit.  (1937),  7-8. 
^  See  note  2  above. 

*  The  present  writer  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  Savory  for  his  generous  permission 
to  use  his  notes  and  drawings.  As  Dr.  Savory  was  unable  to  have  the  cases 
opened  his  drawings  are  not  scale-sections. 

10  For  instance.  West  Harling  {P.P.S.,  XIX  (1953),  16,  Fig.  10) ;  Scarborough 
{Arch.,  LXXVII  (1927));  All  Cannings  Cross  (All  Cannings  Cross.  Plate  48a). 
For  dating,  see  Hawkes,  C.  F.  C,  in  Frere,  S.  S.,  Problems  of  the  Iron  Age  in 
Southern  Britain  (undated),  8-11.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  rather 
dissimilar  neck-cordoned  sherds  from  our  site  in  Mr.  Lowther's  collection  of 
finds  [Surrey  A.C.,  XLIX  (1946),  66,  Fig.  7,  C14)  and  from  Beddington, 
Surrey  [Surrey  A.C..  LXIII  (1966),  Fig.  3,  2). 

11  See  examples  in  Laet,  S.  J.,  Contributions  a  l' Etude  de  la  Civilisation  de 
Champ  d'  Urnes  en  Flandres  [  1 958) .  Weston  Wood  has  produced  two  cylindrical 
neck-sherds  (unpublished)  similar  to  these  from  Belgium.  The  cylindrical 
neck  occurs  later  at  Sandown  Park,  Esher  (Frere,  S.  S.,  op.  cit.  (1947),  40, 
Fig.  17,  No.  17  and  41,  Fig.  18,  No.  29)  and  Leigh  HUl.  Cobham  (Lowther, 
A.  W.  G..  Arch.  J.,  CII  (1945),  18,  Fig.  4,  B7). 
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in  Britain.  In  parenthesis  it  may  be  noted  that  this  high-shouldered  angular 
jar,  which  has  for  long  been  regarded  as  the  ceramic  expression  of  the  bronze 
situla  with  high  sharply-angled  shoulder,  could  equally  well  be  derived  from 
the  angular  Urnfield  jars,  the  shoulder  having  become  displaced  upwards.  In 
point  of  fact,  one  of  the  jars  from  Long  Wittenham^  is  very  close  to  the 
Urnfield  type  in  profile  and  surface.  The  sharp-shouldered  Iron  A  jar  can  thus 
be  taken  back  earlier  than  Professor  Hawkes'  date  of  mid-  or  late-fifth 
century,^  for  in  Belgium  it  appears  as  early  as  Hallstatt  A/B,-*  which  is  dated 
approximately  eighth  century  and  certainlj^  before  mid-seventh. 

The  total  quantity  of  pottery  from  Queen  Mary  Hospital  is  too  small  to 
justify  its  use,  other  than  very  tentatively,  for  dating  purposes.  But  it  appears 
from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the  pottery  assemblage  from  this  site 
belongs  to  Phase  II  but  contains  an  admixture  of  earlier  types,  perhaps  as 
survivals.  The  matter  will  only  become  clearer  if  there  is  further  excavation 
at  the  site  or  if  the  rest  of  Robarts'  material  becomes  available  for  study. 

Finally,  to  summarise  the  pottery  chronology  of  the  Lower  Thames  Region 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  following  dating  sequence  is  suggested. 
In  the  earliest  pre-Roman  Iron  Age,  centering  on  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  culture  represented  by  such  sites  as  Weston  Wood*  and  Minnis  Bay' 
flourished.  This  Weston  Wood  culture  bridges  the  Late  Bronze  Age  and 
Early  Iron  Age  and  continues  to  evolve  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  It 
has  something  in  common  with  the  contemporary  regional  cultures  in  the 
Upper  Thames  Region  and  the  East  Coast  but  was  influenced  by  different 
Continental  sources  than  the  contemporary  cultures  in  Wessex.  Contacts, 
perhaps  indirect,  extending  as  far  as  Northern  Italy  are  suggested  by  the 
well-known  ribbed  bronze  bucket  from  Weybridge,  Surrey,*  but  the  nearest 
and  probably  the  most  important  source  of  influence  was  the  area  consisting 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Low  Countries  and  Belgium.  In  the  late  fifth  and  early 
fourth  centuries  the  carinated  burnished  bowl  continuum  which  extended, 
as  we  have  seen,  over  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames  and  Eastern  Regions  was 
superimposed''  and  at  the  same  time  Wessex  influence  began  to  be  felt.^ 
We  are  not  concerned  here  with  developments  in  the  succeeding  phases.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  an}'  chronological  scheme  will  be  highly  speculativ-e 
until  there  is  a  sound  corpus  of  fully  excav^ated  and  published  sites  in  the 
region. 

E.  E.  Harrison. 

Romano-British  Pottery  from  Wanborough. — The  pot  illustrated 
in  Fig.  7  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Lavender  Cottage, 
Puttenham.'  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Tuckwell,  who  has  kindly 
given  permission  for  its  publication.  The  site  is  in  the  parish  of  Wanborough. 
It  is  not  listed  in  the  article  on  Romano-British  farms  south  of  the  Hog's  Back 
by  Anthony  Clark  and  John  F.  Nichols,'"  but  is  close  to  their  site  No.  15  on 
Wanborough  Common  and  No.  8  at  Starcross.  A  Roman  coin  was  found 
nearby  in  the  garden  of  Wancom.'' 


»  Savory,  H.  N.,  op.  cit.  (1937),  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  2. 
2  Hawkes,  C.  F.  C,  in  Barton,  K.  J.,  T.  Essex  A.S..  I  (1962),  57. 
^  de  Laet,  S.  J.,  Contributions  a  V Etude  de  la  Civilisation  de  Champs  d'Urnes 
en  Flandres  (1958),  83-5  and  Fig.  84;  ibid.,  49-50,  and  Fig.  42. 
*  See  note  3  on  page  136. 

5  Worsfold,  F.  H.,  op.  cit.  (1943).  28-47. 

6  Surrey  A.C..  XXI  (1908).  165-9. 

"^  Cunhffe,  B.  W\,  op.  cit.  (1965),  35-8. 
8  Cunliffe.  B.  W.,  op.  cit.  (1965),  35-9. 
«  N.G.R.  SU  945472. 
10  Surrey  A.C..  LVII  (1960),  42-71. 

»i  N.G.R.  SU  944473.  Identified  by  Miss  E.  M.  Dance,  Curator  of  Guildford 
Museum,  as  a  Second  brass  of  Constantine.  It  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
finder. 
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The  pot  is  wheel-turned  and  is  made  of  yellowish  brown  sandy  ware, 
slightly  lighter  at  the  surface  than  in  the  body;  the  surface  is  carefully 
smoothed.  It  is  decorated  round  the  shoulder  with  three  broad  shallow 
grooves  carefully  executed. 

The  pot  was  found  when  a  sunken  garden  was  made.  It  contained  fragments 
of  cremated  bone,  of  which  some  pieces  still  remain. 

E.  E.  Harrison. 


Fig.  7. — Romano-British  Jar  from  Wanborough.     (|.) 

Medieval  Pottery  from  Ash,  Surrey. — The  pottery  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  note  was  found  in  a  garden  on  the  site  of  an  old  cottage  at  Ash,  Surrey,^ 
during  1965  and  1966.  The  cottage,  known  as  The  Lime,  was  recorded  in 
the  Surrey  County  Council's  list  of  antiquities  as  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century,  and  after  its  demolition  a  row  of  terrace  houses,  named  Lime  Crescent, 
was  buHt  across  the  site  in  1965.  Over  2,000  sherds  were  collected  from  his 
garden  at  No.  5,  Lime  Crescent,  by  Mr.  C.  Deacon,  who  gave  them  to  Guildford 
Museum  at  the  end  of  1966.  On  examination  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
were  found  to  be  seventeenth  century,  but  nearly  600  were  medieval,  and  both 
periods  included  wasters.  A  smaller,  but  similar,  assemblage  of  sherds  had 
already  been  received  in  1965  from  Manfield  School  at  Ash,  situated  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  site  of  The  Lime. 

No  trace  of  actual  kilns  has  been  found  on  the  site,  and  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  relating  to  pottery-making  in  Ash  during  the  medieval  period, 
although  a  number  of  references  to  potters  occur  from  the  early  seventeenth 
century  onwards  in  parish  registers  and  elsewhere.  The  seventeenth-century 
pottery  has  been  described  in  separate  notes. ^  It  is  apparent  that  a  long 
interval  elapsed  between  the  medieval  pottery-making  and  later  production, 
since  the  earlier  material  is  mainly  fourteenth-century  and  there  was  nothing 
attributable  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Pottery  (Fig.  8) 

Fabric.  The  pottery  is  hard  and  freely  tempered  with  small  sand  grains. 
As  a  whole  it  is  consistent  in  texture  and  surface  finish,  but  while  there  is  no 
red  ware,  the  colour  is  somewhat  variable.  Most  of  the  sherds  are  off-white 
or  very  pale  grey.  A  small  proportion  are  reduced  to  a  darker  grey,  and  a 
few  have  a  creamy  or  pinkish  buff  surface  with  an  ofiE-white  or  pale  grey  core. 

Glaze.  Green  glaze,  sometimes  patchy  and  sometimes  more  evenly  applied, 
seems  to  have  been  used  inside  the  sagging  bases  of  the  cooking  pots  as  a 
regular  feature,  and  occasionally  on  the  sides  as  well.  Some  jug  fragments 
(rims  and  handles)  are  unglazed,  but  those  which  are  glazed  have  usually  been 
well  covered. 


1  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SU  895505. 

^  To  be  published  in  Post-Medieval  A  rckaology. 
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Fig.  8. — Medieval  Pottery  from  Ash.     {{.) 


Decoration.  Cooking  pots  and  bowls.  Only  one  decorated  rim  was  found 
(No.  8).  Traces  of  applied  thumb-strips,  as  on  No.  15,  occurred  on  two  other 
sherds,  both  with  a  rim  form  similar  to  No.  15,  i.e.  one  in  which  the  neck 
slopes  outward  below  a  broad  flanged  rim:  but  the  small  size  of  many  of  the 
sherds  precludes  any  assumption  that  thumb-strips  were  peculiar  to  this  form. 
Jugs.  Fragmentary  unfigured  sherds  showed  no  form  of  decoration  other 
than  painting  with  red  slip  or  grooving,  as  illustrated  by  Nos.  31  and  32. 
There  were  several  sherds  from  the  thumbed  bases  of  jugs,  which  are  not 
figured. 
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Forms.  Nothing  was  found  to  indicate  the  manufacture  of  any  forms  addi- 
tional to  those  represented  by  the  figured  sherds. 

Dating.  Fragments  of  cooking  pot  and  similar  rims  numbered  140.  Only 
thirteen  of  these  had  the  thirteenth-century  type  of  squared  rim  comparable 
to  No.  1,  from  which  the  flanged  rim  is  a  fourteenth-century  development  in 
Surrey,  and  only  two  (Nos.  16  and  19)  had  the  fifteenth  century  bifid  rim. 
On  this  basis  the  Ash  pottery  seems  to  have  started  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  to  have  ceased  production  very  early  in  the  fifteenth.  In  this 
connection,  and  also  because  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  sherds,  it  is 
worth  drawing  attention  to  a  reconstructed,  but  nearly  complete,  jar  or 
cistern  in  Guildford  Museum,  which  was  recovered  from  a  rubbish  pit  in  the 
High  Street  in  1963.*  This  large  vessel  was  almost  certainly  made  at  Ash, 
and  combines  typical  features  of  the  Ash  pottery  in  its  fabric,  rim  form,  handles, 
and  also  its  decoration,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  No.  31.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Dunning  considered  the  probable  date  of  this  vessel  to  be  early  fourteenth 
century,  because  of  its  simple  style  of  decoration. 

Detailed  Description  of  the  Pottery 

Cooking  Pot  and  Similar  Rims  {Nos.  1-16.)  The  140  rim  sherds  were  all 
different.  Those  figured  were  chosen  to  illustrate  the  range  of  rim  forms,  and 
the  selection  was  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  necks  were  bent  inward,  below  the  rim,  like  Nos.  1-6.  Of  the  rest,  the 
small  size  of  many  sherds  made  it  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  was 
a  more  or  less  vertical  neck,  making  an  angle  with  the  shoulder,  as  in  No.  7,  or 
a  gradual  outward  slope  as  in  No.  15,  but  the  latter  form  seems  to  have  been 
less  common.    Approximate  rim  diameters  are  given  below. 


No. 

1 

10  in. 

No. 

5 

12  in. 

No. 

9 

8  in. 

No. 

13 

8  in. 

No. 

2 

14  in. 

No. 

6 

10  in. 

No. 

10 

10  in. 

No. 

14 

9  in. 

No. 

3 

15  in. 

No. 

7 

10  in. 

No. 

11 

9  in. 

No. 

15 

8  in. 

No. 

4 

16  in. 

No. 

8 

? 

No. 

12 

10  in. 

No. 

16 

8  in. 

The  only  glazed  sherds  are  the  following,  which  call  for  special  comment: — • 
Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  All  these  have  irregular  splashes  of  glaze  on  both  sides,  and 
are  possibly  from  large  pans  of  the  same  form  as  some  fifteenth  century  ones 
from  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Oxford. ^  Pans  like  the  Oxford  vessels,  but  with  an 
earlier  type  of  rim  similar  to  Fig.  8,  No.  2,  occur  at  Farnborough  Hill,  Hamp- 
shire, on  a  site  not  yet  excavated. 

No.  8.  This,  the  only  decorated  rim,  has  green  glaze  on  the  outer  edge.  The 
very  slight  curvature  suggests  an  unusual  form,  possibly  a  dripping  pan. 
No.  16.  This  is  one  of  the  few  sherds  with  a  cream-coloured  surface,  although 
the  core  is  off-white.  The  top  of  the  rim,  along  the  outside  edge,  and  the 
whole  outer  surface  are  evenly  covered  with  green  glaze.  It  appears  to  be  a 
much  better  finished  vessel  than  the  average  cooking  pot. 

Bowls  (Nos.  17-19).    All  unglazed 

No.  17.   ?  Bowl  sherd  under  1^  inches  long,  showing  practically  no  curvature. 
No.  18.   8  in.  diameter. 
No.  19.    10  in.  diameter. 

Jug  Rims   [Nos.  20-25) 

No.  20.  6  in.  diameter.  Grey  surface  with  off-white  core  and  splash  of 
dark  reddish  glaze  on  outer  surface. 

No.  21.  5i  in.  diameter.  Buff  surface  with  off-white  core  and  thick  even 
glaze  on  rim  and  outer  surface.    Glaze  dark  green  with  brown  patches. 

No.  22.   4  in.  diameter.    Pinkish  buff  surface  with  off-white  core.    Unglazed. 

No.  23.    4^  in.  diameter.    Pale  grey  surface  with  pinkish  core.    Unglazed. 

No.  24.  5  in.  diameter.  Cream  surface  with  off-white  core.  Patchy,  speckled 
green  glaze  on  outer  surface. 

No.  25.   4  in.  diameter.   Pinkish  buff  surface  with  off-white  core.   Unglazed. 

1  Surrey  A.C..  LXI  (1964),  106.  Fig.  5,  No.  8. 
^Oxoniensia,  XXIV  (1959),  30,  Fig.  13,  1-10. 
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Handles    {Nos.  26-30) 

No.  26.  Shallow  incised  furrows  and  irregular  incisions  sloping  to  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  about  -^  inch.    Uneven  green  glaze  on  upper  surface  and  sides. 

No.  27.  Shallow  incised  lines  in  pairs  and  deep  narrow  incisions,  perhaps 
made  with  a  knife.  Upper  surface  evenly  covered  with  green  glaze,  containing 
small  brown  specks. 

No.  28.    Triangular  holes  jabbed  J  inch  deep.    Unglazed. 

No.  29.    Pipkin  handle  (one  of  two  found),  roughly  finished  and  unglazed. 

No.  30.  Skillet  handle  (one  of  six),  with  trace  of  patchy  green  glaze  inside 
pan. 

Decorated  Jug  Sherds   (Nos.  31-32) 

No.  31.  Red  slip  applied  under  green  glaze  to  form  slightly  raised  brownish 
black  stripes. 

No.  32.  Shallow  incised  furrows  under  even  green  glaze.  Faint,  dark 
horizontal  lines  in  the  glaze  are  probably  due  to  the  pot  having  been  brushed 
after  throwing. 

Miscellaneous   (Nos.  33-34) 

No.  33.    Unglazed  lid  knob. 

No.  34.  Bunghole  from  a  cistern,  with  patches  of  irregular  green  glaze  on 
outer  surface. 

F.  W.  HOLLING. 

Sutton:  Its  Derivation. — Sutton,  Sudtone,  in  a.d.  1086,  SUD  =  South, 
TON  =  an  enclosure.  How  did  it  become  applied  to  this  Manor?  It  was  already 
in  use  in  a.d.  675  when  Frithwald  granted  the  Manor  to  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey, 
so  we  must  look  for  a  simple  explanation.  Historians  advance  the  theory  that 
SUTTON  means  south  of  another  place,  perhaps  Wimbledon,  but  Mitcham  is 
the  place  due  north.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  in  a.d.  675  SUTTON  was  a 
village;  in  a.d.  1086  there  were  only  two  cottars. 

Originally  the  TONS,  i.e.  enclosures,  were  mostly  farms;  there  is  a  long 
string  along  the  Thames — Kingston,  Walton,  Hampton,  etc. — and  along  the 
Wandle,  Carshalton,  Walhngton,  etc.  WTiere  was  the  first  farm  in  SUTTON? 
Beyond  all  question  on  its  north  boundary,  'Oldfield  farm'  at  Rose  Hill;  the 
by-pass  cutting  through  it  is  Oldfields  Road. 

Even  in  a.d.  1496,  when  the  Abbot  fixed  the  boundary  of  the  Manor,  the 
point  was  named  'Oldfields,'  and  nearby  was  the  'Ancient  Way'  but  fields 
imply  a  farm!  Here  in  all  probability  we  have  the  first  TON  and  the  fields  of 
that  farm  covered  a  long  slope  south  from  Rose  Hill  to  the  Angel,  hence  the 
South — ton,  SUTTON — referred  to  the  aspect,  not  another  place.^  A  nearby 
farm  of  later  date  was  'Southlands  Farm.'  Coming  from  London  its  aspect 
would  be  its  chief  feature  so  Sut-ton  joined  the  many  Nor-tons,  West-tons  and 
East-tons. 

Robert  R.  Smith. 

Com  Mill  near  Clattering  Bridge,  Kingston. — Domesday  Book  describes 
Kingston  as  having  five  mills:  of  these  the  probable  sites  of  only  four  have 
been  traced,  these  being  Hoggs  Mill,  Middle  Mill  and  Leatherhead  Mill,  all 
on  the  Hoggs  Mill  River,  and  marked  on  Rocque's  Map  of  Kingston,  1741-5, 
and  Down  Hall  Mill  in  Water  Lane.  These  mills  are  mentioned  in  J.  Hillier: 
Old  Surrey  Water  Mills,  1951. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  on  the  Kingston  Corporation  Muniments,  I  have 
discovered  references  to  a  fifth  mill.  The  earliest  of  these  is  in  an  indenture 
of  lease  of  5  May  1546^  from  the  Crown  to  Richard  Tavemer  of  Wood  Eaton, 

1  The  northern  half  of  SUTTON  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Morden 
Heights. 

2  Kingston  Borough  Records  KC  3/2/1. 
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Oxon.  This  recites  an  earlier  lease  of  28  November  1529  from  the  Prior  of 
the  Charterhouse  to  John  Brinkherst,  and  among  other  property  mentioned 
in  the  recital  is  'The  George,  with  a  gardeyne  and  also  a  barne  set  and  being 
in  the  backe  lane  of  Kingston  aforesaid  by  the  olde  Mill.'  An  assignment  of 
the  lease  by  Richard  Taverner  to  the  Corporation  of  Kingston  dated  25  October 
1564*  uses  an  almost  identical  phrase.  The  Letters  Patent  of  17  May  1564 
granting  property,  including  that  formerly  of  the  Charterhouse,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Grammar  School,  describes  the  George,  with  its  barn  and 
garden,  as  being  'near  an  old  corn  mill.' 

On  15  December  1609  the  Corporation  split  the  property,  granting  the  fee 
farm  of  the  George  and  of  the  barn  and  land  separately.  The  George  is  described 
as  being  in  High  Row  in  the  Market  Place, ^  while  the  description  of  the  barn 
is  as  follows:  'AH  that  theire  barne  scittuate  standing  and  being  neere  unto 
Gighill  streete  in  a  backlane  nigh  unto  the  Ryver  theare  wheare  a  Myll  some- 
tymes  hath  stoode  and  one  plott  of  ground  or  garden  thereunto  adiouning  and 
belonging.  .  .  .'^ 

Horner's  Map  of  Kingston,  1813,  shows  Gig  Hill  as  the  portion  of  road 
now  part  of  Eden  Street,  running  from  the  Market  Place  to  the  present  junc- 
tion with  St.  James'  Road.  High  Row  is  marked  as  the  group  of  houses  on 
the  Thames  side  of  the  Market  Place,  stretching  from  the  Griffin  towards  the 
Thames  Bridge.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  George  and  its  barn  and 
garden  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Market  Place. 

As  the  mill  is  mentioned  as  being  near  the  River  (presumably  the  Hoggs 
Mill)  and  Gig  Hill,  this  would  place  it  approximately  in  the  area  occupied  by 
the  present  Guildhall.  It  is  probable  that  the  building  was  disused  by  the 
mid-sixteenth  century  and  by  1609  had  been  demolished. 

Patricia  Basing. 

Assistant  Archivist, 

Royal  Borough  of  Kingston  upon  Thames. 

Trout's  Farm,  Ockley. — The  change  amongst  smaller  landowners  from  medi- 
eval to  modern  housing  occurred  neither  at  the  same  time  nor  in  the  same 
manner  throughout  England  as  a  whole;  but  it  tended  to  be  remarkably  uniform 
within  any  one  region.  In  the  space  of  the  hundred  years  from  1550  to  1650 
the  medieval  open-hall  house  of  the  South-East,  with  its  through-passage, 
screens  entry,  and  two-storeyed  service  and  solar  wings,  was  wholly  replaced 
by  other  forms.  The  commonest  of  these  was  a  house  of  two  storeys  through- 
out, having  a  lobby  entrance  against  an  axial  chimney-stack,  which  had  a 
parlour  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  hall-kitchen  with  service  rooms  beyond. 

Sometimes  the  transformation  was  brought  about  by  the  insertion  of  a 
floor  and  stack  within  the  open  hall  of  an  older  house.  Sometimes  a  new  house 
was  built  which  had  not  lost  all  medieval  elements  or  had  not  acquired  all 
modern  ones.  Between  the  slightly  old-fashioned  home  of  an  early  period  and 
the  wholly  up-to-date  one  of  a  later  there  were  many  levels,  and  Trout's 
Farm  at  Ockley"*  is  of  interest  as  a  transitional  building  which  is  neither  an  old 
house  adapted  to  a  new  purpose  nor  a  wholly  new  one  with  older  features. 
It  combines  old  and  new  in  a  rare  and,  it  may  turn  out,  perhaps  a  unique  form. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  main  east-west  running  range  at  Trout's  Farm  is  a 
typical  late-medieval  service  wing  of  two  storeys  and  with  two  ground-floor 
rooms,  each  with  its  own  entry  from  the  screens  passage.  The  plain  crown- 
post  of  the  roof,  the  scantling  of  the  joists  of  the  first  floor,  the  heads  of  the 
doorways  along  the  east  side  of  the  screens-passage  (Fig.  10),  and  the  nature 
of  the  timber-framing  of  the  walls  combine  to  suggest  a  date  of  c.  1500.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  screens  passage  the  hall  and  solar,  which  once  accompanied 
the  surviving  service  wing,  have  been  replaced  by  a  typical  two-storeyed 
block  with  an  axial  chimney,  and  comprising  a  hall-kitchen  and  parlour  on 
the  ground  floor.  That  this  part  was  new-built  in  1581  (the  date  on  the  post 

1  Ibid.  KC  3/2/2. 

2  Ibid.  KC  3/2/19. 

3  Ibid.  KC  3/2/33. 

*  N.G.R.  TQ  167429. 
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carrying  the  hall  ceiling-beam)  and  is  not  an  adaptation  of  an  earlier  house  is 
rendered  reasonably  certain  by  the  diflferences  in  detail  between  this  and  the 
east  part  and  by  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  former  open  hall  in  the 
existing  building. 

The  juxtaposition  of  old  and  new  is  clear  enough  from  the  foregoing,  but 
the  intermingling  of  elements  goes  deeper  than  that.  Axial-chimney  houses 
are  most  notable  for  dispensing  with  the  through-passage  entry  and,  instead, 
having  their  main  entrance  in  a  lobby  against  the  chimney-stack  itself.  At 
Trout's  Farm  the  peg-holes  in  the  timber-framing  show  that  there  never  was 
an  entry  against  the  chimney-stack,  and  that  this  part  of  the  house,  although 
a  most  up-to-date  building  in  1581  in  nearly  every  respect,  was  yet  entered 
from  a  screens-passage  in  the  old  medieval  manner. 

Although  the  form  of  the  whole  building  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
Trout's  Farm,  some  of  the  details  of  the  wing  of  c.  1500  are  interesting,  or  at 


Fig.  9. — Trout's  Farm,  Ockley;  North  Elevation. 

any  rate  puzzling.  The  roof  runs  in  a  north-south  direction,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  cross  section  (Fig.  11)  that  although  the  central  truss  has  a 
downward  brace  from  crown-post  to  tie-beam  on  the  east,  there  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  corresponding  brace  on  the  west;  similarly  the  brace  from 
crown-post  to  collar-purlin  on  the  north  has  no  fellow  on  the  south.  A 
convincing  explanation  of  these  oddities  would  be  welcome. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  for  his  help  in  the  survey  and  inter- 
pretation of  this  building  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Meads  for  preparing  the  drawings. 

Eric  Mercer 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  [England). 

Oliver  St  John — Black  Oliver. — Thanks  to  the  article  by  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Evans 
in  Surrey  A.C.,  LXllI  (1966),  151-6,  the  mystery  of  this  Oliver  Stjohn's  later 
life  and  death  has  now  been  solved. 

Oliver  had  lived  in  Marlborough  from  1599  till  1610.  From  1602  till  1607 
he  was  assessed  at  £S  for  Musters  and  Subsidy.  The  same  charge  was  levied 
■on  Jane  Nicholas,  who  became  his  second  wife  in  1607.  Thereafter  Oliver's 
contribution  became  £16  until  1610,  when  his  name  disappears  from  the  lists.' 


*Marlb.  Archives,  No.  107,  1. 
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Fig.  10. — Trout's  Farm,  Ockley;  Screens  Passage, 
LOOKING  South. 
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Scale  of  Feet 


Fig.  11. — Trout's  Farm,  Ockley. 
(a)  Section  through  East  Wing  from  North,     (b)  Plan. 


The  crucial  incident  probably  arose  as  a  result  of  a  list  sent  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Wiltshire  at  the  "end  of  1611.  The  list  contained  the  names  of 
those  'thought  fit  to  lend  money  to  the  King's  Majesty.'  On  this  Ust  appeared 
the  name  of  Oliver  Stjohn,  gent,  of  Pewsey,  which  is  a  small  town  seven 
miles  south  of  Marlborough.' 

The  letter  of  protest  that  OHver  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Marlborough 
was  thought  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  to  date  from  1614.  In  1615  Oliver  was  sentenced 
to  a  line  of  ;^5,000  and  to  imprisonment  during  the  King's  pleasure.  After 
due  submission,  he  was  soon  released  and  the  fine  was  remitted. 

In  1626  Oliver  Stjohn  of  Lydiard  MiUicent  died  intestate  at  HuUavington 
in  Wiltshire.    Nicholas  Stjohn  of  St.  Mary's,  Marlborough,  was  certified  to 


1  W.A.M.  II  (1855),  184. 
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be  Oliver's  son  by  two  local  residents — William  Digges,  the  son  of  Richard 
Digges,  the  Recorder  of  Marlborough;  and  by  John  Goddard  of  Ogboume  St. 
Andrew.  Now  John  Goddard  was  brother-in-law  both  to  Nicholas  Stjohn  of 
Lydiard  Tregoze  and  to  William  Digges.  Richard  Digges' s  brother-in-law 
was  Edward  Gore  of  Surrendell  in  Hullavington,  and  Oliver  St.  John  owed 
mistress  Anne  Gore  ;^106  at  the  time  of  his  death.  She  probably  looked  after 
him  during  his  final  illness.  Oliver's  assets  at  Hullavington  consisted  mainly 
of  plate  (value  ;^40)  and  wearing  apparel;  but  at  Lydiard  Millicent  were  beds, 
pots  and  pans,  five  pictures,  maps,  books  and  horses  (worth  ;£12).  The 
^praisers,'  who  included  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Marlborough,  the  vicar  of 
Hullavington  and  the  rector  of  Lydiard  Millicent,  found  that  the  assets  of 
;^159  were  exactly  matched  by  debts  to  the  same  figure,  so  that  the  estate 
was  worth  nil.^ 

I  have  suggested  that  Oliver's  son  Nicholas  was  the  Nicholas  Stjohn  of 
Lydiard  Tregoze,  who  married  Alice  Goddard  of  Ogbourne  St.  Andrew;  but 
with  a  family  of  this  complexity  it  would  be  rash  to  be  dogmatic:  the  Lydiard 
Tregoze  family  did  not  usually  stray  into  the  next  parish  of  Lydiard  Millicent. 

E.  G.  H.  Kempson. 

Clarshalton  House. — The  story  of  the  Mansion  as  it  stands  today  begins  with 
the  purchase  of  the  property  in  1696  by  Edward  Carleton,  a  tobacco  merchant 
whose  father  appeared  on  the  Rolls  in  1642.  Edward  was  in  business  with 
Arden,  probably  his  brother,  and  in  1713  there  was  a  crash  owing  to  a  debt 
•of  ;^  16,000  in  customs  duties.  The  Mansion  was  confiscated  and  an  inventory 
made  of  everything  in  the  house  on  which  a  value  in  money  could  be  placed. 
This  inventory  mentions  two  sets  of  seven  bedrooms  with  galleries,  as  well  as  a 
^Painted  Parlour'  on  the  ground  floor — all  features  of  the  house  today. 

In  December  of  1713  the  London  Gazette  advertised  the  house  and  it  was 
bought  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  probably  in  February  of  1714.  When  he  died  in 
November,  three  months  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  had  attended 
for  many  years,  the  Mansion  and  grounds  were  again  on  the  market.  Thomas 
Scawen,  a  local  dignitary,  purchased  the  property  in  1715  and  sold  it  in  October 
1716  to  John  Fellowes.  Created  a  baronet  in  1719  because  of  his  connection 
with  the  South  Sea  Company,  Sir  John  Fellowes  used  the  money  coming  to 
him  as  Sub-Governor  to  beautify  his  house  and  grounds  in  Carshalton.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  building  of  the  Water  Tower,  the  Grotto  or  Hermitage, 
the  form  taken  by  the  ornamental  lake,  the  landscape  gardening,  the  sweep 
of  the  main  drive,  the  colonnade  to  the  west  of  the  Mansion  and  probably  for 
the  appearance  of  the  house,  as  well  as  some  interior  alterations.  It  may  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  entrance  hall  was  changed  from  the  old  state 
hall  to  the  present  vaulted  hall.  Aubrey,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  spoke 
of  Sir  John's  purchase  of  the  property  and  said:  'He  is  now  about  building 
himself  a  handsome  seat.' 

Unfortunately  Sir  John  did  not  enjoy  his  new  property  for  very  long.  The 
South  Sea  Company,  unable  to  undertake  trade  in  the  South  Seas  because  of 
Spanish  control  in  the  Americas,  collapsed,  and  those  responsible  for  backing 
the  public  money  with  nothing  more  substantial  than  promises  were  taken 
into  custody.  The  Estate  again  confiscated,  the  Mansion  boasts  a  second 
inventory  made  by  Sir  John's  steward,  Samuel  Reeves,  in  the  year  1721-22. 

This  inventory,  together  with  the  one  made  in  1713,  completes  the  picture 
of  the  Mansion  in  the  1720's  and  of  life  in  the  Mansion  at  this  time.  It  gives, 
too,  a  list  of  wages  paid  for  six  months  to  various  people  employed  in  house- 
hold tasks,  and  a  5s.  per  week  wage  for  the  cook,  Elizabeth  Barnes,  helps, 
along  with  other  small  items,  to  build  up  a  picture  of  contemporary  life  in  the 
time  of  the  famous  'Bubble  Companies.' 

Sir  John  died  in  1723  and  in  1724  his  brother  Edward  purchased  the  Mansion. 
He  died  in  1730  and  the  property  was  then  taken  by  Philip  Yorke,  later  Earl 
Hardwicke.  A  man  of  integrity,  in  an  age  not  conspicuous  for  honest  dealing, 
Philip  rose  high  fairly  quickly.    In  Harris's  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 

*  Admon.  and  Invent.,  Wilts  R.O.,  Trowbridge. 
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one  catches  glimpses  of  him  in  his  life  as  a  father  or  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  man 
of  importance  politically.  Thus,  in  1737,  he  wrote  to  Duncan  Forbes,  Chief 
Sheriff  of  Scotland,  from  Carshalton  House,  beginning  his  letter  with: — 

Carshalton,  Jan.  6,  1737. 
My  Lord, 

Your  obliging  letter  found  me  at  this  place  rusticating  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  be  the  better  prepared  against  a  session  of  Parliament. 

His  son,  Joseph,  writing  to  his  sister  years  later,  referred  to  these  days 
and  asked  her  if  she  liked  being  mistress  in  a  house  where  formerly  they  had 
always  been  constrained  by  Mama,  but  where  she  was  now  free  to  roam  as  she 
willed.  This  extract,  quoted  by  Harris,  suggests  that,  on  moving  to  Wimpole, 
Gloucestershire,  the  Chancellor  had  bestowed  Carshalton  House  on  his 
daughter  as  a  wedding  gift.  Joseph  asks,  too,  in  this  letter,  that  on  visiting 
her  he  might  be  spared  having  to  sleep  in  the  gallery.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  he  disliked  it. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  died  in  1764  and  in  1768  the  house  again 
changed  hands,  coming  this  time  into  the  possession  of  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Walpole,  cousin  to  the  society  favourite  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Horace  Walpole.  Horace  dominated  society  life  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century  very  much  as  his  more  famous  uncle  Robert  Walpole 
had  dominated  the  political  scene  of  the  earlier  years.  Writing  to  the  Countess- 
of  Ossor>'  in  1779  Horace  said:  T  dined  on  Sunday  with  my  cousin,  Thomas 
Walpole,  at  Carshalton,  where,  though  so  near  to  London,  I  never  was  in  my 
life.'  This  is  hardly  surprising  in  a  career  led  more  in  London  and  Paris  than 
in  country  villages  'much  watered  with  the  clearest  streams  and  buried  in 
ancient  trees,'  as  he  described  Carshalton. 

Thomas  Walpole  must  have  held  the  property  for  about  twelve  years  when 
Theodore  Broadhead  acquired  it  c.  1781-2.  In  1783  Watts  published  his 
engraving  of  the  Mansion,  showing  it  very  much  as  it  is  today.  Broadhead 
probably  held  it  until  1793,  as  his  name  then  disappears  from  the  freeholders" 
lists.  It  was  owned  by  Thomas  Durand,  according  to  Lysons,  in  1792  or  1796, 
when  he  was  wTiting  his  Environs  of  London.  It  is  important  that  Durand's 
ownership  should  be  mentioned  by  Lysons,  because  he  was  not  living  in  the 
Mansion,  even  though  he  owned  it.  A  newspaper  cutting,  referring  to  his 
presentation  of  a  cricket  bowl  to  the  Carshalton  Cricket  Club  in  1796,  speaks 
of  him  as  being  faithful  to  his  vestry  service  'though  living  so  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  village.'  He  would  not  have  lived  so  far  from  the  church  if  he 
was  residing  at  Carshalton  House  instead  of  his  second  estate  of  'Woodcote.*^ 

The  six  years,  1794-1800,  in  which  Durand  owned  the  house,  are  years  in 
which  the  Dominicans  of  Bemhem,  Belgium,  claim  to  have  held  a  school  here. 
As  a  Catholic  body  they  would  have  been  unable  to  hold  property  in  their 
own  name  at  this  time  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  their  school  was  at 
Carshalton  House,  though  Durand  owned  the  property.  A  point  worth  con- 
sideration is  the  fact  that  the  years  in  which  he  held  the  Mansion  are  just  these 
six  years  and  in  1800,  when  the  Dominicans  went  from  Carshalton  to  Hinckley, 
the  house  was  sold  by  Durand  to  David  Mitchell.  In  1805  Clement  Kynnersley 
bought  it  from  Mitchell  and  his  purchase  has  a  different  significance.  The 
only  manor  of  Domesday  times  in  Carshalton,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  is  the  Manor  of  Kynnersley,  and  the  fact  that  Clement  Kynnersley  left 
the  Mansion  to  his  nephew  in  1815,  on  condition  that  he  changed  his  name 
from  Sneyd  to  Kynnersley,  seems  significant.  Thomas  Sneyd  Kynnersley, 
whether  impressed  by  the  name  or  not,  inherited  the  Mansion  in  1815.  He 
sold  it  the  following  year  to  William  Foster  Reynolds,  who  held  it  until  1839. 
In  that  year  he  put  it  up  for  sale,  publishing  'Particulars  of  Sale,'  which  gave 
the  various  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  house  in  early  Victorian 
days. 

Edward  Simeon,  Esquire,  bought  the  property  in  1840  and  moved  in  1847, 
letting  the  premises  on  lease  for  21  years  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  who  had 
a  preparatory  school  for  the  education  of  cadets  for  the  Royal  Artillery  or 
Engineers  Corps  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.    The  school  had  eighty  pupils  on  roll. 
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The  Board  of  Ordnance,  although  having  a  21 -year  lease,  only  availed  them- 
selves of  it  for  twelve  years,  and  when  they  moved  in  1859  the  remainder  of 
the  lease  was  taken  by  Edmund  Batt,  Esquire,  who  used  the  house  as  a  school 
for  young  gentlemen  until  1862.  Albert  Pelly,  Esquire,  then  took  it  for  twelve 
months  as  a  private  residence. 

Edward  Simeon  in  the  meantime  had  left  the  Mansion  to  his  family  in  his 
will.  When  he  died  in  1855  the  executors  had  been  responsible  for  selling  it  to- 
the  Reverend  A.  Barratt,  Esquire,  who  took  over  the  property  in  1863  and 
held  it  until  his  death  in  1883.  He  used  it  as  a  school  for  boys,  and  on  his  death 
the  property  went  to  his  son  who  apparently  lived  elsewhere,  because  for  ten 
years,  1883-93,  the  Mansion  was  empty,  and  rumour  has  it  that  when  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross  purchased  it  in  1893  grass  was  even  growing  in  the 
joists  of  the  servants'  staircase. 

This  story  of  the  Mansion,  until  further  research  is  carried  out,  is  as  far  as. 
one  can  go.  There  is  work  still  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  tracing  of  the 
'Manor  House  or  Old  Farm,'  which  originally  occupied  the  site  previous  to. 
Edward  Carleton's  purchase  in  1696.  Conclusions  drawn  about  the  Mansion 
have  been  reached  by  evidence  as  it  stands  today.  If,  in  the  future,  the  evidence 
is  contradicted  by  new  finds,  it  will,  in  the  meantime,  have  served  a  temporary 
purpose  in  sustaining  interest  in  a  subject  well  worth  research  as  well  as 
speculation. 

Sister  Dominic  Savio. 

The  Battersea  Manor  House. — Some  forty  years  ago  the  last  surviving 
portion — the  east  wing — of  the  Battersea  Manor  House,  often  called,  though 
not  very  appropriately,  'Bolingbroke  House,'  was  being  demolished.  Cedar 
panelling  from  a  ground-floor  room  and  a  strap-work  ceiling — one  of  three — - 
from  a  first-floor  room  went  to  Philadelphia.  According  to  J.  G.  Taylor,  Our 
Lady  of  Batersey  (1925),  p.  68,  n.  32,  the  staircase  was  to  be  re-erected  in  a 
country-house  in  Surrey,  but  in  his  Addenda  he  recorded  that  in  July  1926  it 
had  not  yet  been  removed.  Can  the  present  whereabouts  of  that  staircase  be 
made  known? 

Frank  T.  Smallwood. 

Terrace  House,  Battersea. — In  his  interesting  article  on  Terrace  House,. 
Battersea,  Mr.  Smallwood^  is  puzzled  as  to  the  relationship  between  Mrs. 
du  Bois  and  her  successor  and  goddaughter  Mary  Otgher.  The  relationship 
was  not  even  known  to  the  Otgher  family.  Mr.  Smallwood  shows  that  Mary 
Otgher's  brother  Peter  refers  to  Mrs.  du  Bois  in  his  will  as  his  aunt,  which 
clearly  she  was  not;  while  her  sister  Susan  in  a  lawsuit  describes  their  mother 
Mrs.  Otgher  as  'of  the  kindred  or  alliance  of  Peter  Dubois  or  his  wife  Mary  or  of 
one  of  them.'  However,  although  the  problem  defeated  the  family,  I  suggest 
the  following  solution. 

What  has  to  be  discovered  is  the  relationship  of  Mary  Friscobaldi  of 
Florence,  who  married  in  1604  as  his  third  wife  Peter  du  Bois;  and  Mary 
Otgher,  who  married  first  (m.l.  26  April  1665)  Samuel  de  Visscher,^  secondly 
(m.l.  31  May  1676)  Edmund  Long,  and  thirdly  (m.l.  9  June  1684),  as  his  second 

1  Surrey  A.C.,  LXIV  (1967),  91-112. 

2  Since  my  article  on  the  de  Visscher  family  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries 
ecu  I  (1958),  313-5,  the  archivist  Mr.  van  Marie  of  Amsterdam  has  ver}^ 
kindly  supplied  me  with  further  information  and  photostats  of  ondertrouw 
records  in  the  Amsterdam  archives,  i.e.  registration  for  obtaining  a  marriage 
licence.  This  Samuel  de  Visscher  was  son  of  William  de  Visscher,  who  married 
at  Amsterdam  (m.l.  13  May  1622)  Cornelia  de  Visscher;  who  was  baptized  at 
the  Old  Church,  Amsterdam,  13  July  1600  as  the  daughter  of  Abraham  de 
Visscher  and  Cornelia  Coeymans.  Abraham  de  Visscher  (aged  28)  of  Embden, 
married  at  Amsterdam  (m.l.  3  July  1599)  Cornelia  Coeymans  (aged  17),  of 
Antwerp,  daughter  of  Caspar  Coeymans,  merchant  and  waagdrager  (city 
official).  It  is  obvious  that  an  immense  amount  could  be  discovered  about 
Dutch  families  settled  in  England  from  the  Dutch  records. 
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wife,  Samuel  Pett.  As  Mrs.  du  Bois  was  an  Italian,  it  is  wildly  improbable 
that  the  relationship  was  through  her.  But  Mr.  Smallwood  shows  that 
]\Irs.  du  Bois  was  godmother  to  at  least  three  of  the  Fruleux  family,  to  which 
Mary  Otgher's  mother  belonged.  So  it  is  likely  that  the  du  Bois  and  Fruleu.x 
families  were  related. 

Mary  Otgher  was  the  eldest  daughter  (baptized  at  Battersea  12  May  1635) 
of  Abraham  Otgher,  merchant  of  St.  Antholin,  London,  by  his  first  wife 
Mary  Fruleux  (buried  at  St.  Antholin  13  August  1651). ^  Mary  Fruleux  was 
almost  certainly  the  Marie  Fruleux  (baptized  at  the  Walloon  Church, 
Canterbur)^  10  June  1604),  who  was  a  daughter  of  Jehan  Fruleux  and  Jeanne 
le  Noir;  and  Jehan  Fruleux  was  the  son  of  Ozeas  Fruleux  and  Peronne 
Matelin,  who  died  at  Canterbury  17  September  1595.^ 

Peter  du  Bois  described  himself  in  1634  as  the  son  of  Jaques  du  Boys  and 
Jane  Matelyne  (Jenne  Matelin),  daughter  of  Gregory  Matelyne  of  Ober  neere 
Armenteers  in  the  province  of  Lisle. ^  I  suggest  that  Peronne  Matelin  and 
Jenne  Matelin  were  sisters.  In  that  case  Mary  Fruleux  would  be  a  first  cousin 
once  removed  of  Peter  du  Bois,  a  relationship  near  enough  to  account  for  the 
close  ties  between  the  families. 

Mr.  Smallwood  asks  for  further  details  of  the  Doggett  and  Houghton 
families,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  identify  Daniel  Houghton  and  Benjamin 
Doggett,  occupiers  of  Terrace  House,  1728—1766. 

Justus  Otgher,  a  cousin  of  Mary  Otgher,  married  1671  Elizabeth  Doggett, 
daughter  of  John  Doggett,  mercer  (died  1680,  will  P.C.C.  46  Bath),  by  Alice 
Beauchamp,  daughter  of  John  Beauchamp,  of  London  and  Reigate,  Surrey."* 
She  had  three  brothers — Beauchamp  Doggett,  John  Doggett  (of  Carolina  in 
1703)  and  Benjamin  Doggett  (of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  will,  Commissary  Court 
of  London,  proved  14  November  1706).'  Surely  Benjamin  Doggett  of  Terrace 
House  was  a  son  of  one  of  these  brothers,  a  nephew  of  Elizabeth  Otgher  and 
a  cousin  of  the  de  Visschers. 

Mary  Otgher's  third  husband  Samuel  Pett  had  by  his  first  wife  five 
daughters;  of  whom  the  eldest  Elizabeth  Pett  married  William  Lee,  son  of 
Robert  Lee  of  Chatham  and  Elizabeth  Houghton,  widow  of  William  Pett  of 
Chatham,  elder  brother  of  Samuel  Pett.  Elizabeth  (Houghton)  Lee  in  her 
will  (P.C.C.  217  Young)  mentions  her  kinsman  William  Houghton  of  Chatham; 
and  she  had  a  son  Daniel  Lee,  whose  name  may  be  significant.  Mary  Pett, 
third  daughter  of  Samuel  Pett,  married  John  Houlton  of  Bromeham, 
Wiltshire,  at  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  23  July  1696.  Henrietta  Maria  Pett, 
the  fourth  daughter,  married  Peter  Otgher  at  St.  Alphege,  London  Wall, 
11  February  1699,  as  Mr.  Smallwood  noted.*  A  Lieut. -Colonel  Horton,  of 
the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  died  4  July  1776.''  If  he  was  Daniel  Houghton 
of  Terrace  House  his  will  might  be  traced. 

Ch.\rles  Evans. 

The  Hill- Peak  Engravings  of  Surrey  Churches. — The  note  on  the  above 
subject  in  Surrey  A.C.,  LXII  (1965)  elicited  two  additional  facts  from  Mr. 
A.  Th.  Arber-Cooke,  a  member  of  the  Society:  (1)  a  further  print  in  the 
series — Godalming  Church — was  used  as  an  illustration  in  Manning  and  Bray, 

»  Visitation  of  Middlesex.  1663  (1887),  22;  N.  &-  Q..  CCIII,  314. 

2  There  are  abstracts  of  the  will  (dated  17  February  1592)  of  Peronne 
Matelin,  widow  of  Ozeas  Fruleux  in  Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London,  V  (1898),  735.  A  Pierre  du  Bois  was  godfather  to  Josias,  daughter  of 
Jan  Frulen,  17  November  1593. 

3  Harleian  Society,  XV  (1880),  240.  The  Gregoire  Mathelin  of  Canterbury, 
who  made  his  will  3  April  1589,  is  probably  a  brother  of  Jenne  Matelin,  wife 
of  Jaques  du  Bois,  rather  than  her  father  (Huguenot  Soc,  V,  733). 

■•Foster,  Joseph,  London  marriage  licenses,  1521-1869  (1887);  Woodhead, 
J.  R.  The  Rulers  of  London,  1660-1689  (1965);  London  Inhabitants  within 
the  Walls  1695,  London  Record  Society.  II  (1966). 

'  London  Visitation  Pedigrees,  1664,  Harleian  Soc,  XCII  (1940),  56. 

*  Burke,  H.  Farnham,  and  Barron,  Oswald,  'The  builders  of  the  Navy. 
A  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Pett,'  in  The  Ancestor,  X  (1904),  147. 

''  Gentleman's  Magazine,  XLVI  (1776),  336. 
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I,  p.  601.  This  raises  the  total  number  to  fifty-one.  (2)  Mr.  Arber-Cooke 
himself  possesses  a  copy  of  the  quarto  edition.  This  brings  the  known  number 
of  copies  of  this  edition  up  to  seven.  There  is,  however,  no  news  of  the  original 
production,  circa  1760. 

Frank  T.  Smallwood. 

Merstham  Limeworks. — The  Hon.  Editor  wishes  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  Miss  Marguerite  GoUancz,  the  County  Archivist, 
who  was  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  article  on  'Merstham  Limeworks'  in 
Volume  LXIV  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  title  page  of  the  volume.  He  wishes  to  apologise  to 
Miss  Gollancz  for  any  inconvenience  caused  by  this  omission. 
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The  Glass  Industry  of  the  Weald.  By  G.  H.  Kenyon,  with  a  foreword 
by  D.  B.  Harden.  Pp.  xxii-r231,  Pis.  xxii.  Figs.  20.  Leicester  University 
Press,  1967.   Price  £1  10s. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which  takes  its  place  immediately,  without 
probation  or  second  thoughts,  as  the  definitive  work  on  its  subject.  It  conveys 
that  reassuring  feeling  of  complete  authority. 

Although  S.  E.  Winbolt's  slim  book  of  1933,  Wealden  Glass,  represented  a 
real  and  necessary  advance  as  a  synthesis  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  con- 
tained some  useful  historical  research,  its  archjeological  conclusions  were 
insecurely  based,  and  it  soon  became  more  of  a  danger  than  a  prop.  A  sound 
comprehensive  account  of  the  English  Forest  Glass  industry  (which  could, 
with  advantage,  have  been  in  the  title  of  this  book)  was  overdue  when  G.  H. 
Kenyon,  encouraged  b^'  his  friends,  led  by  Dr.  Harden  and  Mr.  Steer,  under- 
took to  fill  the  gap.  No  one  could  have  done  it  so  well.  For  Kenyon  had 
worked  with  Winbolt,  and  had  absorbed  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  and  his 
predecessors,  like  Cooper,  had  done  their  pioneering  work.  He  had  kept  in 
touch  with  later  progress,  and  had  also  thought  deeply  about  the  problems 
(indeed  had  himself  originated  much  of  the  new  knowledge).  He  was  the 
bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  outlooks  (while  keeping  in  the  van),  and 
his  book  reflects  this  clearly.  It  comes,  in  fact,  just  when  fresh  advances  are 
being  made  in  the  study  of  forest  glass,  and  when  in  consequence  a  sound 
foundation  is  required  on  which  to  build  the  new  edifice  which  is  arising.  Its 
bottom  courses  already  appear  in  this  book.  Dr.  Harden's  foreword  is  by  no 
means  an  over-statement  of  the  permanent  value  of  this  achievement. 

Twenty-one  glasshouse  sites  in  the  Weald  had  been  examined  by  1939,  and 
a  few  elsewhere.  The  remains  were  scant}',  and  most  of  the  sites  add  little  to 
knowledge.  Understanding  of  their  background  was  patchy.  Now  42  sites 
are  known  in  the  Weald  (of  which  14  are  in  Surrey),  and  some  30  elsewhere  in 
England.  Not  only  are  the  physical  aspects  of  the  industry  now  better  under- 
stood, with  the  use  of  scientific  techniques  and  analysis,  but  the  economics  and 
history  are  becoming  clearer. 

The  book  begins  with  an  absorbing  introduction,  which  creates  a  new 
understanding  of,  and  much  sympathy  for,  the  efforts  of  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper 
(author  of  a  manuscript  historj'  of  Chiddingfold),  and  of  S.  E.  Winbolt,  to 
solve,  with  quite  inadequate  resources,  the  problems  of  those  few  sites  which 
had  anything  to  yield.  Wealden  Glass  suffered  from  sheer  lack  of  material  on 
which  to  build  better  understanding  of  furnaces  and  processes.  Only  four  or 
five  glasshouses  in  the  Weald  have  produced  structures  worth  mentioning, 
and  of  these,  two  were  discovered  only  in  the  last  few  years.  That  Winbolt's 
conclusions  were  sometimes  invalid  need  cause  no  surprise. 

The  history  of  the  Wealden  industry  is  then  described.  Its  continuous 
history  begins  with  the  Normans,  who  no  doubt  at  first  imported  glass  from 
France  for  their  vast  building  programme  of  churches,  abbeys  and  castles,  and 
later  encouraged  French  workers  to  come  over  here.  The  first  dated  glasshouse 
is  Blunden's  Wood,  Hambledon  (c.  1330),  and  this  also  happens  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  apt  for  study.  The  Wealden  sites  are  concentrated,  unlike 
the  ironworks,  in  a  close  group  of  only  eight  parishes;  32  of  the  42  are,  in  fact, 
in  three — 11  in  Chiddingfold,  10  in  Kirdford,  and  11  in  Wisborough  Green. 
This  must  represent  an  officially  sanctioned  settlement  in  Norman  times, 
developed  and  held  together  by  intermarriage  and  accession  of  relatives. 
But  Kenyon,  even  after  much  research  into  the  records,  cannot  associate 
many  of  these  with  specific  sites.  He  brings  out  the  two  roots  of  the  industry, 
in  Normandy  and  Lorraine,  but  the  evidence  does  not  allow  him  to  distinguish, 
if  this  is  possible,  furnace  types  of  each  origin. 

Kenyon  makes  an  important  contribution  by  his  recognition  that  the 
traditional  distinction  between  potash  (fougere)  and  soda  (barilla)  glass  (the 
dividing  line  coming  sharply  with  Carre  in  1567)  is  not  only  unreal  but  mis- 
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leading.  Certainly  techniques  improved  around  Carre's  time  (but  not  neces- 
sarily as  a  result  of  his  initiatives  alone)  but  the  basic  ingredients  were  the 
same;  all  Wealden  glass  was,  in  fact,  potash  glass.  Kenyon  now  proposes  an 
early  and  late  period  of  Wealden  glass,  dividing  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  evidence  from  Knightons,  Alfold,  when  the  excavation 
there  is  complete,  may  shed  light  on  the  interface. 

Kenyon's  wise  words  on  cuUet  (p.  18)  are  very  welcome,  and  will  help  every 
worker.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  which  makes  the  book  so  readable  is  the 
frequent  revealing  remark,  arising  from  long  experience  and  thought.  This 
not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure,  but  illuminates  the  subject  very  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  book  itself  falls  into  two  halves.  The  first  part  is  a  detailed  account 
of  the  industry;  Chapter  I  dealing  with  the  medieval  period.  This  brings  out 
the  excess  of  glassmakers  over  dated  sites.  In  fact,  Blunden's  Wood  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  few  fixed  points,  and  that  well  on,  as  well  as  the  first.  From 
then  (c.  1330)  on  there  is  a  trickle  of  sites  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  many  gaps  and  few  even  approximate  dates.  No  doubt  some  of  Cooper's 
and  Winbolt's  sites  could  be  profitably  re-excavated. 

Chapter  II  examines  the  raw  materials  of  glass,  and  does  it  very  well.  The 
analyses  (p.  39)  show  a  significant  dift'erence  in  alkali  content  between  early 
and  late  glass.  Kenyon  inclines  to  connect  this  with  a  greater  tendency  to 
weathering  and  decay  in  the  soil  in  early  glass  than  late.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  can  be  the  whole  story.  At  Knightons  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  cullet,  from  a  concentrated  heap,  now  in  soft  dark  humic  soil,  is  conspicu- 
ously discoloured,  to  the  point  of  opacity;  while  the  glass  on  the  clay  and  stone 
floors,  and  in  the  furnaces  (much  of  it  on  burnt  clay),  is  almost  all  translucent. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  discoloration  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  chemical 
environment  of  different  soil  conditions.    More  work  needs  to  be  done  on  this. 

Chapter  III  (Fuel  and  Crucibles)  is  again  excellent.  But  the  problem  of 
where  the  crucibles  were  made,  and  where  the  clay  came  from,  is  still  unsolved. 
Those  at  Blunden's  Wood  were  distinctixe,  being  barrel,  not  bucket-shaped, 
like  those  on  most  Wealden  sites,  and  had  a  small  range  of  quite  unusual  rims 
(not  illustrated).  Those  at  Knightons  all  have  rims  sharply  pinched  towards 
the  inside,  which  again  is  unusual.  I  have  the  impression  that  at  both  sites, 
certainly  at  Knightons,  the  pots  were  made  by  one  man,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  he  worked  at  the  glasshouse  itself.  True,  the  clay  used 
is  not  that  on  which  the  site  itself  stands,  even  though  it  would  have  been 
suitable.  But  this  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty;  clay  was  easier  to  transport 
than  finished  pots,  and  the  potter  may  well  have  known  of,  and  preferred,  a 
particular  clay.  At  Knightons  the  clay  is  very  white  and  iron-free,  and  the 
source  of  this  is  proving  elusive.  Perhaps  it  is  now  worked  out,  but  the  search 
goes  on.  Whether  the  pots  were  glazed  is  another  problem  (p.  53) .  At  Blunden's 
Wood  and  Knightons  they  were  not.  It  would  have  been  useful  to  have  had 
Mr.  Kenyon's  views  on  this. 

Chapter  IV  (The  Glasshouse  and  its  Furnaces)  is  in  many  ways  the  kernel 
of  the  book.  Much  stress  is  laid  here  (and  indeed  throughout  the  book)  on 
Blunden's  Wood,  as  so  far  it  is,  with  Jamestown  and  a  few  others  (and  now 
Knightons),  almost  the  only  site  anything  like  complete  and  really  informative. 
But  Kenyon  relies  perhaps  too  heavily  on  the  excavator  over  the  use  of  the 
different  furnaces  here.  Miss  Dorothy  Charlesworth  has  recently  pointed  out 
(in  Journal  of  Glass  Studies,  IX  (1967),  131)  that  any  furnace  can,  and  probably 
did,  have  more  than  one  use  as  the  situation  demanded,  and  this  may  well  be 
true  for  Blunden's  Wood  or  for  any  other  forest  glasshouse. 

Since  the  book  was  written,  the  excavation  of  Knightons  has  begun.  This 
has  (so  far — June  1968)  revealed  five  furnaces,  and  a  possible  sixth.  Three  of 
these  are  working  furnaces  of  the  'normal'  type,  with  two  clay  and  stone 
sieges  on  each  side  of  a  cential  flue,  and  close-containing  walls.  One  is  anoma- 
lous, and  not  yet  understood.  The  fifth  is  a  well-built  furnace  with  a  rectangu- 
lar chamber  on  each  side  of  a  common  central  wall,  overlapping  to  allow  heat 
to  pass  between  them.  This  was  definitely  used  (and  indeed  designed)  for 
annealing  crown  sheets,  but  vessel  was  also  annealed  in  it.  The  origins  of 
this  unique  structure,  being  made  for  crown,  are  thus  almost  certainly  to  lie 
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in  Normandv.  Although  two-chamber  furnaces  arc  found  elsewhere  in  Northern 
Europe  (e.g'  the  Swedish  example  at  Trestenshult  (1620-40),  which  had  one 
chamber  for  working,  connected  with  an  annealing  chamber  which  used  its 
residual  heat),  this  one  is  more  likely  to  be  an  early  example  (very  probably 
the  first  in  England)  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Diderot's  Encyclopedic  (1766), 
which  has  horizontal  slit  openings  through  which  to  insert  the  crowns. 

Knightons  seems  to  fall  into  two  phases  of  use;  the  second  phase  consists 
of  two  of  the  working  furnaces  and  the  annealing  furnace.  This,  of  course, 
fully  bears  out  Miss  Charlesworth's  point — the  presence  of  a  specialised  anneal- 
ing furnace  seems  to  demand  the  conclusion  that  the  working  furnaces  were 
used  for  fritting  and  pot-arching  as  well.  The  question  of  double  furnaces 
(p.  81)  may  be  illustrated  by  the  arrangement  at  Knightons. 

Although  Ken\-on  wisely,  with  the  evidence  a\-ailable,  does  not  attempt  to 
suggest  any  sequence  or  evolution  of  furnaces  in  England,  this  is  bound  to 
arise  as  more  sites  are  excavated.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  main  furnace  at 
Blunden's  Wood,  with  its  so  far  unique  cavities  between  the  walls  and  the 
sieges,  was  sui  generis  or  a  common  medieval  type;  and  it  looks  as  though  by 
the  late  fifteenth  century  (at  lea.st)  the  normal  type  was  that  with  no  cavity, 
as  at  Bagot's  Park,  Knightons  and  Bishop's  Wood.  Knightons  (c.  1550)  seems 
to  introduce  the  special  annealing  furnace  just  described — and  the  winged 
type  (also  used  in  France  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century)  comes  in  at 
Vann,  Buckholt  and  Rosedalc  by  the  1580s.  (These  purely  French  types  only 
preceded  by  a  few  years  the  English  development  of  the  coal-fired  furnaces 
after  1611.) 

If  this  seems  to  demand  elaboration,  it  is  that  the  Knightons  annealing 
furnace  must  have  been  invented  in  Normandy,  presumably  because  annealing 
is  the  biggest  problem  of  crown-making,  and  the  commercial  future  of  crown 
depended  on  a  good  furnace  for  this.  This  may  also  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
invitation  of  Normans  to  England  to  make  crown.  At  Knightons  the  new 
crown  annealing  furnace  was  used  in  conjunction  with  two  'normal'  type 
working  furnaces;  so  the  winged  type  was  not  invented  then,  or  it  would 
presumably  have  been  used  as  well.  The  winged  type  is  therefore  either  later, 
or  an  invention  of  Lorraine — certainly  it  does  not  appear  in  England  until 
about  1570.  If  only  more  glasshouse  archaeology  were  carried  out  in  France, 
manv  of  our  problems  might  be  solved. 

This  chapter  contains  a  wealth  of  detail  on  furnaces  and  working  methods, 
and  is  most  valuable. 

Chapters  \'  and  \'l  describe  the  glass  itself.  These  are  useful  pages,  but  I 
have  the  impression  that  all  has  not  been  said  on  English  Forest  glass  and 
its  relationships.  Much  more  work  is  needed  (and  much  more  collaboration 
between  the  archaeologist  and  the  art  historian!),  and  the  humbleness  of  most 
of  the  wares  involved  should  not  be  allowed  to  deter  the  worker.  Studies  like 
that  of  Mr.  Hugh  Tait  (in  Journal  of  Glass  Studies,  IX  (1967),  98-9)  of  beakers 
with  milled  base  and  spiral  pattern,  found  on  many  Wealden  sites  but  of 
Netherlands  origin,  show  what  can  be  done.  Large  quantities  of  cullet,  such 
as  has  turned  up  at  Knightons,  may  give  a  stimulus. 

While  we  are  on  small  finds,  tools  and  pottery  might  be  mentioned.  The 
range  of  glassmaking  tools  is  well-known  from  illustrations,  but,  in  fact,  few 
English  sites  have  produced  actual  remains,  and  one  would  like  to  see  these 
to  support  literary  or  modem  comparative  evidence.  Of  recent  sites,  Blunden's 
Wood  vielded  only  a  shovel  (and  a  horseshoe);  Bagot's  Park  a  bar  (?  part  of  a 
pontil)^  a  blowing-tube,  nails,  a  horseshoe  and  a  hook.  Knightons  has  pro- 
duced parts  of  blowing-irons  and  perhaps  pontils,  nails,  and  nondescript  iron 
bars  and  straps  which  might  be  parts  of  frames  in  the  annealing  furnace.  As 
for  pottery,  only  Blunden's  Wood  and  Bagot's  Park  have  produced  sizeable 
quantities — Knightons  hardly  any.  This  raises  the  question  of  where  the 
workers  lived — whether  they  camped  on  the  site  (as  was  done  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  in  France  and  Sweden),  or  elsewhere. 

Page  82  brings  out  the  curious  and  extensive  gaps  in  the  present  picture  of 
the  sequence  of  glasshouses.  I  have  the  impression  that  most  of  these  are 
artificial  (even  that  for  window  glass  postulated  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Godfrey  for  the 
early  sixteenth  century),  and  due  mainly  to  lack  of  finding  the  gleisshouses. 
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If  production  was,  in  fact,  continuous  for  the  400  years  of  the  Forest  industrj-, 
then  there  should  be  two  or  three  times  the  number  now  known.  Names  of 
glassmakers  are  known  without  sites  to  tie  them  to,  and  vice  versa.  Of  the 
42  Wealden  sites,  13  are  Early,  3  Transitional,  16  Late,  the  rest  uncertain. 
So  15  or  so  occupied  350  years,  and  20  or  so  the  remaining  70  years.  We 
know  too  little  of  the  life  of  a  glasshouse  (although  Milet,  for  Normandy, 
suggests  a  life  of  12-15  months  (only!)  for  working  furnaces,  and  8  days  for  a 
pot),  in  relation  to  its  output,  and  to  the  demand  for  glass.  I  have  assumed  a 
life  of  ten  years,  with  no  very  firm  evidence,  and  if  this  is  out,  the  effect  on 
the  numbers  of  sites  still  to  find  will  be  proportionate. 

The  great  expansion  of  demand,  and  of  the  industry  after  1550  (also  shown 
by  the  use  of  more  efficient  furnaces),  implies  large  potential  numbers  in  the 
years  up  to  1620.  And,  in  fact,  they  are  being  found^but  interestingly  enough, 
and  quite  predictably,  more  in  other  parts  of  England  than  in  the  Weald; 
Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  even  in  a  remote  part  of  Yorkshire.  This  raises 
a  new  question.  The  old  view  was  that  the  Weald  industry  sent  out  offshoots 
by  about  1570,  in  an  orderly  sequence,  to  Hampshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  finally  south  Yorkshire  and  the  North-East  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  there  are  growing  indications  (Bagot's  Park,  c. 
1535,  and  Rosedale,  ?  1560s)  that  some  of  these  non-Weald  centres  may  be 
primary  centres,  colonised  direct  from  France,  or  at  least  not  via  the  Weald. 
Not  only  the  growing  demand,  but  the  situation  of  protestants  in  France, 
may  have  contributed  to  this. 

Chapter  VII,  on  administration,  leans  heavily,  and  with  justice,  on  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Godfrey's  masterly,  and  regrettably  still  unpublished,  thesis.  Even  more 
could  have  been  drawn  from  it.  There  is  also  much  in  the  French  sources,  such 
as  Le  Vaillant  de  la  Fieffe  and  Milet,  weighted  as  they  are  to  the  histories  of 
glassmaking  families,  which  could  apply  to  the  Weald.  In  particular  they  have 
information  on  quantities  of  ingredients,  fuel,  etc.,  used,  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products,  division  of  labour  (there  is  some  good  Swedish  material 
on  this,  too),  marketing,  but  not  enough  on  furnaces.  The  tantalising  hints 
that  some  of  the  sand  came  from  Normandy  need  following  up. 

Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  Wealden  families  of  glassmakers,  and  does  it 
very  well  indeed;  unless  more  records  become  available  this  will  be  for  long 
the  central  source  for  this  aspect.  I  would  have  liked  more  about  Henry  Smyth, 
referred  to  in  a  footnote  on  p.  211.  Smyth,  a  merchant  of  London,  was  granted 
the  first  patent,  in  1552,  to  bring  over  workers  from  Normandy  to  make  broad 
glass  ('commonly  called  Normandy  glass,'  or  crown).  Winbolt  says  that  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  King  they  did  not  come,  but  I  cannot  find  the  source  of 
this  statement;  they  may  have  come,  and  returned  when  the  King  died.  Smyth 
had  lands  in  Alfold,  and  at  Knightons  a  coin  of  Edward  VI  was  found,  and 
there  is  the  new  set-up  for  making  crown.   The  possibilities  are  intriguing. 

The  book  ends  with  an  excellent  descriptive  list  of  all  the  known  sites,  not 
only  in  the  Weald  but  elsewhere.  This  puts  us  permanently  in  Mr.  Kenyon's 
debt,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it.  The  hints  for  finding  sites  are  useful,  and 
one  hopes  they  will  bear  fruit.  There  is  much  unfamiliar  detail,  due  partly  to 
Kenyon's  deep  knowledge,  and  some  new  material,  for  instance  the  recon- 
structions of  Buckholt  (pp.  214-17),  and  Vann  (p.  196),  which  make  sense  of 
what  had  been  difficult  plans.  On  Woodchester,  however  (p.  218),  with  its 
anomalous  'round'  furnace,  Kenyon  is  perhaps  too  brief.  The  book  was 
written  before  much  had  come  from  Knightons,  and  this  alone  undermines 
the  fear,  on  p.  4,  that  new  sites  would  provide  little  fresh  basic  information. 
Bagot's  Park  has  now  been  brilliantly  reported  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Crossley  (in 
Post-medieval  Archeology,  I  (1967),  44);  Rosedale  was  excavated  in  1968,  and 
is  as  yet  unpublished.    The  new  Lancashire  sites  have  yet  to  be  excavated. 

The  book  is  magnificently  produced,  and  a  pleasure  to  handle;  paper, 
printing  and  layout  are  pleasing,  and  errors  are  very  rare.  Leicester  University 
Press  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  quality  of  the  plates  is,  however,  uneven, 
and  some  (e.g.  PI.  XXI)  are  not  very  illuminating.  The  model  of  Blunden's 
Wood  in  the  Pilkington  Glass  Museum  could  have  been  reproduced,  if  only 
for  the  general  reader.  The  occasional  repetition  between  chapters  is  fully 
justified,  but  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  have  a  subject  index, 
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All  in  all,  this  is  a  fine  book,  and  one  of  which  both  the  author  and  publisher 
may  well  be  proud.  It  is  not  only  invaluable  for  specialists,  but  delightful  for 
the  ordinary  reader  who  wants  to  understand,  in  the  most  pleasurable  way, 
this  fascinating  aspect  of  our  cultural  history.    It  deserves  a  wide  success. 

Eric  S.  Wood. 

Surrey  Record  Society.   Volume  26.     'Fitznells  Cartulary.'     Pp.  clxviii  + 
156,  PI.  5. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latest  volume  of  the  Surrey  Record  Society  (for 
the  years  1965-6,  though  only  just  issued)  will  reach  a  wider  public  than  the 
members  of  the  Society.  In  the  past  the  volumes  of  the  Society  have  had  an 
unattractive  format,  and  have  lacked  general  appeal;  however  the  present 
volume  is  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  record  society  publications.  Described 
in  the  preface  by  Miss  GoUancz  as  an  edition  of  the  Bodleian  ]MS.  Rawlinson 
B  430,  a  cartulary  of  the  manor  of  Fitznells  in  Ewell,  Surrey,  this  volume  is 
in  fact  'a  calendar  of  those  portions  of  the  cartulary  which  are  in  Latin  and 
a  transcript  of  the  portions  in  English.'  This  consists  of  69  pages.  There  is 
also  an  appendix  of  additional  documents  mostly  taken  from  the  Cuddington 
deeds  in  the  Public  Record  Office;  another  11  pages.  But  the  principal  part 
of  the  book  consists  of  an  introduction,  with  notes,  of  168  pages;  notes  to  the 
text  and  appendix  of  42  pages;  and  an  index  to  the  whole  work  of  34  pages. 
So  that  the  actual  Fitznells  cartulary  occupies  hardly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
book. 

All  this  introductory  matter  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  A.  F.  Meekings, 
who  long  ago  edited  volumes  17  and  19  for  the  Society;  except  for  a  brief 
account  of  the  topographical  background  by  Mr.  Philip  Shearman,  and  some 
maps.  Mr.  Meekings'  account  of  the  tenurial  background  to  the  cartulary; 
his  elaborate  studies  of  the  principal  persons  and  families  concerned :  Walter 
de  Merton  (founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford),  the  Ewells,  the  FitzNeils,  the 
Nowers,  the  Iwardebys;  aU  combine  to  form  a  masterly  contribution  to  the 
manorial  history  of  Surrey,  much  of  it  based  on  documents  in  the  P.R.O., 
which  should  set  a  standard  of  scholarship  for  other  Surrey  publications. 

The  ten-page  account  of  the  diplomatic  of  the  deeds  will  be  invaluable 
to  all  students  of  archives.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  fresh  material 
here  for  the  genealogist;  for  instance,  the' information  as  to  the  brass  and 
window  at  Mapledurham,  commemorating  John  I  Iwardeby,  is  not  referred 
to  in  Mill  Stephenson's  Monumental  Brasses  in  the  British  Isles,  or  E.  A.  G. 
Lamborn's  Armorial  Glass  of  the  Oxford  Diocese,  1250-1850. 

The  index  is  useful,  but  somewhat  capricious;  as  while  the  notes  to  the  text 
are  indexed,  the  notes  to  the  introduction  are  not;  and  while  the  combined 
index  refers  to  the  documents  by  numbers,  it  refers  to  the  introduction  by 
pages :  a  most  confusing  system.  For  instance,  Erneburgha  de  Bray  is  indexed 
because  she  occurs  in  the  introduction;  but  Erneburgha  de  Crues  (whom 
Mr.  Meekings  suggests  may  be  her  grandmother)  does  not,  because  she  only 
occurs  in  the  notes  to  the  introduction.  All  this  causes  the  searcher  unnecessary 
homework. 

The  printers,  the  Northumberland  Press,  must  be  warmly  congratulated. 
The  book  has  a  far  wider  value  than  its  title  or  provenance  would  suggest, 
and  can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  librarians,  genealogists  and 
archivists. 

Charles  Evans. 
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Joan,  72,  73;  Sir  John,  71,  73, 
74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  82,  83, 
84,  85;  John,  71,  72,  73,  74,  76, 
77,  78,  81,  82,  83,  84;  Judith, 
72,  73;  Margery,  74;  Martha, 
72,  74;  Mary,  75;  Sarah,  72,  73; 
Thomas,  72,  73,  75,  78,  81,  84; 
Sir  William,  81,  84;  William, 
71,  72,  73,  74,  79,  81,  82,  83,  84 

Detsicas,  A.  P.,  report  on  samian 
ware  from  Roman  villa  at 
Rapsley,  Ewhurst,  56—62 

Digges,  Richard,  147;  William,  147 

Dinham,  Sir  John,  Lord  Dinham,  80, 
81;  Sir  Thomas,  80,  81 

Dodson,  Samuel,  bronze  founder,  119 

Doggett,  Beauchamp,  150;  Ben- 
jamin, 150;  Elizabeth,  150; 
John, 150 

Dominicans,  148 

Drew  &  Co.,  bronze  founders,  118 

Du  Bois,  Jaques,  150;  Mary,  149, 
150;  Peter,  149,  150 

Ducarill,  Miss,  93 

Duckett  &  Inwood,  Messrs.,  95 

Duckett,  Ehzabeth  100;  John,  99, 
101;  Mark,  103;  William,  97, 
98,  99,  101,  102 

Duckitt,  Marv,  99,  103;  William, 
97-104 

Duckworth,  W.  A.,  105 

Durand,  Thomas,  148 

Dynham,  see  Denham  and  Dinham 


Egham,  Denham  family  of,  71-85 
Epsom  Common,  post  medieval  site 
at,  120 
Woodcote  Park,  120 
Esher,  97,  98,  100,  101,  102,  103 
Claremont,  91-6 
poor  at,  94 

Portsmouth  Road  at,  95 
Evans,    C.    F.    H.,    note   on   Terrace 
House,  Battersea,  149-50;  review 
by,  156 


Evelyn  Chapel  at  Felbridge,  1 1 9 
Edward,  119;  George,  119;  James, 
119;  William,  119 
Ewhurst,  Coneyhurst  Gill,  4,  16 
Pitch  Hill,  quarries,  5,  18,  31 
Roman  \'illa  at  Rapsley  (Cranleigh) , 
1-70 

Farr,  Cicely,  74 

Felbridge,  Evelyn  Chapel  at,  119-20 

Church,  120 
Fellowes,  Edward,  147;  Sir  John,  147 
Fibula,  bronze,  9,  33 
Fish  ponds,  117 
Flint  arrowheads,  127,  128 

axe,  polished,  129,  130 

flakes,  120 

implement,  117,  125,  127,  128-9 
Forbes,  Duncan,  148 
Fruleux,     Jehan,     150;     Mary,     150; 
Ozeas,  150 

Galway,  Lord,  95 
Gatty,  George,  119 
Glass  beads,  69 

bottle,  35 

bowl,  64-6 

decorated,  24 

goblet,  65,  66-8 

stirring  rod,  12,  68 

window,  15,  27,  28,  29,  54,  69 
Godalming,    flint    implements    from, 

128,  129 
Goddard,  Alice,  147;  John,  147 
Godstone,  worked  flints  from,  125 
Gollancz,    Marguerite,    joint    author 

of  'Merstham  Lime  works,'  151 
Gore,  Anne,  147;  Edward,  147 
Gosling,  G.  B.,  105 
Graffito,  32 
Griffin,  William,  95 
Guildford,  clay-pipe  kiln  at,  87-90 

Hanworth,  Rosamond,  on  the  Roman 
Villa  at  Rapsley,  Ewhurst  (Cran- 
leigh), 1-70 

Harden,  D.  B.,  report  on  glass  from 
Roman  Villa  at  Rapsley, 
Ewhurst,  64-9 

Harrison,  E.  E.,  note  on  flint  im- 
plements from  Godalming  area, 
128-9;  note  on  Iron  Age  material 
from  Queen  Mary  Hospital, 
Carshalton,  133-8;  note  on 
polished  flint  axe  from  Cobham, 
129;  note  on  polished  flint  axe 
from  Witley,  130;  note  on 
Romano-British  pottery  from 
Wanborough,  138-9 

Hartley,  K.,  on  mural  crown  from 
Rapsley,  38 

Hassell.  J.,  105,  107,  112 
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Hehir,  Brendan  O,  on  the  family  of 
Denham  of  Eghani,  71-85 

Horsham,  Waylands,  97,  98,  99,  101, 
104 

Hill-Peak  engravings,  150-1 

Hill,  Rev.  James,  109 

Hitchcock  &  Co.,  bronze  founders, 
119 

Holland,  Henry,  91 

Holling,  F.  W.,  note  on  medieval 
pottery  from  Ash,  139-42;  com- 
ment on  post-medieval  pottery 
from  Roman  Villa  at  Rapsley, 
Ewhurst,  64 

Hollinghead  &  Burton,  bronze 
founders,  118 

Houghton,  Daniel,  150;  William,  150 

Hunloke,  Denham,  73,  79;  Joan,  73; 
Thomas,  73 

Hunt,  John,  109 

lies,  Isaac,  99,  100;  John,  100 
Iron  Age,  pottery,   118,  126;  site  at: 
Kingston,  124;  Sanderstead,  126; 
Titsey,  117 
collar,  13 
railway,  120 
rings,  17 

Jackson,  Thomas,  architect.  111,  112, 
113 

Relief et,  Richard,  74 

Kempson,  E.  G.  H.,  note  on  Oliver 

St.  John  (Black  Oliver),  144-7 
Kerry,  Rev.  Charles,  105,  109,  110 
Kiln,  clay-pipe,  87-90 

lime,  7 

pottery,  1,  119 

tile,  1,'3,  7,  31-2 
Kingsford-Curram,  R.,  on  indications 
of  a  pipe-kiln  at  Guildford,  87-90 
Kingston,  corn  mill  at,  142-3 

excavation  at,  124 
Knight,  Mr.,  101 

Kynnersley,  Clement,  148;  Thomas 
Sneyd,  148 

Lamp,  Romano-British,  17 
Langham-Carter,     R.     R.,     on     the 

Duckitt  Expedition,  97-104 
Langston,  John,  114 
Lead,  objects,  24,  28 

pipe,  14,  17 
Leigh,  Wolley,  79 
Lester,  Thomas,  bell  founder,  109 
Lewin,    Sylvia,    on    the    Church    of 

St.  Nicholas,  Pyrford,  111-5 
Limpsfield,  Romano-British  material 

from,  118 
Long,  Edmund,  149 
London  Metal  Warehouses  Ltd.,  118 


Lusher  family,  106;  Dorothy,  106, 
109;  Ethelreda,  109;  Sir  Nicholas, 
106,  109;  Richard,  106,  107,  109 

Mabbe,  John,  74 
McCulloch,  J.,  1 
McDoM^all,  R.  W.,  on  the  Church  of 

St.    John    the    Baptist,    Putten- 

ham,  105-10 
Maskelyne,  Margaret,  91;  Mr.,  93 
Masters,  John,  95;  Mr.,  103 
Mayhew  &  Ince,  92 
Mears  &  Stainbank,  bell  founders,  109 
Medieval  burials,  118 
glass,  118 
house,  143-4 
pottery,  6,  23,  55-6,  62,   118,   119, 

121,  122,  124,  126,  139-42 
village,  118 
Mercer,   E.,    note   on   Trout's   Farm, 

Ockley,  143-4 
Merstham,  iron  railway  at,  121 
lime  works,  151 
medieval  pottery  from,  126 
Mitchell,  David,  148 
Monumental    brasses    from    Thames 

Ditton,  122 
Moore,     Eleanor,     74,     75;     Garret, 

Viscount  Drogheda,  75;  James, 

bronze     founder,      118;      Maria 

Anne,  109 
Morley,     Francis,     72,     73;     George, 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  73;  John, 

76,  78,   79;   Lvonell,   73;   Marv, 

76,  79;  Sir  WilUam,  76;  William, 

76,  79 
Mott,  Jno.,  bronze  founder,  119 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  91,  92;  Duke 

of,  91,  94 
Nicholas,  Jane,  144 
Niedermendig  lava,  quern  of,  36 
Nutley,  James,  94 

Ockley,  Trout's  Farm,  143-6 

Onslow,  arms  of,  114 

Otgher,  Abraham,   150;  Justus,   150; 

Mary,  149,  150;  Peter,  149,  150; 

Susan,  149 
Otway,  George,  94 
Oxly,  Thomas,  bronze  founder,  119 

Parker,    family,    106;    Thomas,    106; 

William,  93,  95,  96 
Parkhurst,  Henry,  94 
Payne,  Mr.,  103 
Petersham,  97 
Pett,  Elizabeth,  150;  Henrietta,  150; 

Mary,  150;  Samuel,  150;  William, 

150 
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Phillips,     Winifred,     note     on     Car- 
shalton    Hoard,   130-2;    note    on 
flanged    axe    from    Blackhcath, 
130;    note    on    socketed    goufjc 
from  Russell  Hill.  Coulsdon,  133 
Pipe-kiln  at  Guildford,  87-90 
Pipes,  clav,  87-90 
Pope,  Edward,  109 
Post-medieval  rubbish  pit,  120 

pottery,  62-4,  122,  124 
Potters'  stamps,  58-9 
Pottery,    Iron    Age,    118,     124,    126, 
1 33—8 
medieval,  6,  23,  55-6,  62,  118,  119, 

121,  122,  124,  126,  139-42 
post-medieval,  62-4,  122,  124 
Romano-British,     117,     118,     119, 
122,  138-9 
coarse,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  17,  19,  20, 
24,  27,  28,  29,  31,  35,  39-56, 
117,  118,  138-9 
samian,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  17,  19,  20, 
27,  56-62,  118 
Powis  Castle,  91,  93;  Earl  of,  91,  93 
Price,  Sir  Thomas,  76;  William,  95 
Probert,  Mr.,  96 
Pullen,  Richard,  109 
Purrier,  Captain,  100,  101,  102 
Putney,  exca\ation  at,  126 

Romano-British  site  at,  120 
Puttenham,  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  105-10 
Priory,  106 
P\rford,     Church    of    St.     Nicholas, 
111-5 
manor  of,  114 
parish,  history  of,  114 

Quern,  19,  28,  36 

Radcliffe,  Dr.,  147 

Railway,  Crojdon,  Merstham  &  God- 
stone  Iron,  121 
Randall,  N.  G.,  1 
Ranyard,  iSIr.,  of  Kingston,  93 
Rapsley,  Roman  villa  at,  1-70 
Rebecca,  Biagio,  92 
Reeves,  Samuel,  147 
Regnum,  31 

Reigate,  Church  Street,  124 
Rendall,    R.,    note   on   worked   flints 

from  Cranleigh,  127 
Reynolds,  William  Foster,  148 
Richards,  T.  W.,  105;  Rev.  Watkins, 

110 
Roman  coins,  9.  19.  20,  27,  30.  35-6, 
118,  120,  138 

road,  117,  118,  119,  120 

villa,  1-70 
Romano-British  beads,  33,  36,  69 

bronze  objects,  24,  35 

brooch,  9 


Romano-British  burials,  117 
candlestick,  36 
fibula,  9 

flue  tiles,  1,  14,  32,  36,  37,  120 
glass,  24,  64-9;  bowl,  64-6;  bottle, 

35;    goblet,    65,    66-8;    stirring 

rod,  12,  68 
graffito,  32 
iron  collar,  13 
lamp,  17,  36 
lead,  24,  28 
lead-pipe,  14,  17 
mosaic,  26,  27 
mural  crown,  8,  31,  38-9 
nails,  20,  23,  33 
pestle,  35 

pine  cones  of  terra-cotta,  36 
pins,  33 
pit,  120 

potters'  stamps,  58-9 
pottery,  117,  118,  119,  122,  138-9 

coarse,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  17,  19,  20, 
24,  27,  28,  29,  31,  35,  39-56, 
117,  118,  138-9 

samian,  7,  8,  9,    11,    12,    17,    19, 
20,  27,  56-62,  118 
quern,  19,  28 
rings,  17,  33 
studs,  33 

terra-cotta,  32,  36 
tiles,  pear-shaped,  11,  32,  37,  120 
wall  plaster,  5,  6 

window-glass,  15,  27,  28,  29,  54,  69 
Rose,  Joseph,  92,  92». 
Ruff,  James.  94 

St.  John.  Nicholas.  146-7;  Oliver, 
144-7 

Sanderstead,  Iron  Age  and  Romano- 
British  sites  at,  126 

Savio.  Sister  Dominic,  note  on 
Carshalton  House,  147-9 

Say  &  Kay,  Messrs..  92 

Scawen,  Thomas,  147 

Serpent,  pipe-clay,  89 

Shackleford,  flint  implements  from, 
128,  129 

Shrubb,  Anne,  109;  Elizabeth,  109; 
Joanna,  109;  John,  109;  Jone, 
109 

Silver  ring,  33 

Simeon,  Edward,  148 

Sion  House,  91 

Slifield,  George,  111;  Henry,  111 

Smallpeice.  P.,  106 

SmaUwood,  F.  T.,  note  on  the 
Battersea  Manor  House,  149; 
note  on  the  Hill-Peak  engravings 
of  Surrey  Churches.  150 

Smith.  John,  carrier,  94 

R.  R.,  note  on  Sutton:  its  deriva- 
tion, 142 
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Soame,  Stephen,  75 

South  Sea  Company,  147 

Stanley,  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  76 

Street,  Phillip,  90 

Sumner      family,       106;      Augustus 

Richard,     109;     Richard,     109; 

Susanna,  109 
Sutton,  place-name,  142 

Tatsfield,  Clarkslane  Shaw,  117 

Taverner,  Richard,  142-3 

Thames  Ditton,   bronze  foundry  at, 
118-9 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  122 

Thorpe  Church,  71,  72,  74 

Tiles,  pear-shaped,  11.  32,  37;  per- 
forated, 134 

Titsey,  Botley  Hill,  117;  Tatsfield 
Firs,  117;  Tatsfield  Wireless 
Station,  117 

Tottell,  Richard,  73,  83;  WilUam, 
83,  84 

Trusler,  Elizabeth,  122;  EmUy 
Bertha,  122;  John,  122-3 

Tupper,  Martin,  6 

Tyson,  John,  74;  Robert,  74 

Vanborough,  John,  91 

Walcot,  Shropshire,  91,  93 
Walker,  T.   E.  C,  on  the  Clives  at 
Claremont,  91-6 


Wall  paintings,  1 13 

Waller,  Edmund,  73 

Walpole,  Horace,  148;  Thomas,  148 

Wanborough,  flint  implements  from, 

128;   Romano-British  pot  from, 

138 
Watendone  Manor,  1 18 
Water  mill,  117,  119,  125 
Watridge,  painter,  92 
Wellesley,    the,    East   Indiaman,   99, 

100,  101,  103 
Westminster  Abbey,   114;  Abbot  of, 

114,  115 
Wey,  river,  clay  pipes  from,  87-90 
Wimbledon,    Beverley    Brook,     117, 

119,  125 
Witley,  flint  axe  from,  129,  130 
Wonersh.    100 

Wood,  E.  S.,  review  by,  152-6;  J.,  93 
Woodford,  Samuel,  77,  78 
Woodman,  Tabatha,  95 
Woodyer,  H.,  architect,  105 
Worplesdon,  excavation  at,  118 
Worsfold,  John,  95 
Wyatt,   arms  of,    109;   famUy,    106; 

Francis,  106,  109;  Timothy,  109 


Yonge,  Sir  George,  97,  98,  99,  101 
Yorke,     Joseph,     148;     Philip,    Earl 
Hardwicke,  147-8 
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(«)   The  1'ear-Shai'eu  Tile. 
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(6)   North  Wall  {left)  of  Building  2  diverging  from  Footings. 
Demolished  Wall  (right)  of  Building  1. 
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(a)   Section    iHRi^LoH    1  look  ui-    Koo.m  4. 
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{b}   -Mosaic  of  Room  9,  TRCNCATEn  by  Period  I\'  Wall. 
Demolished  Cold  Bath  (Room  10)  beyond. 


PLATE  III 


PLATE   IV 


Flue  Tile  with  Graffito. 
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(a)  The  Shrine,  Building  5,  Viewed  from  South. 
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(6)  Roman  Glass. 
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[Dra-anng  by  David  S.  Neale.     Copyright. 
The  Mosaic  Floor  of  Room  4,  Building  6.    View  facing  East. 
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(a)  South  Waylands,  Hersham. 


{h)   William  Duckitt. 
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[a]     PUTTENHAM  CHURCH. 


[Drawing  by  J.  Hassell. 
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{b)    PUTTENHAM  ChURCH. 


[Drawing  by  J.  Hassell. 
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(a)     PUTTENHAM   ChL'RCH. 
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Drawing  by  J.  Hassell. 
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(6)     PUTTEXHAM  ChURCH. 


[Drawing  by  J.  Hassell. 
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[Photo:  National  Monuments  Record. 
PUTTENHAM  ChURCH.     ChANCEL  WiNDOW. 


PLATE   XIV 


[Fhoto:  National  Monuments  Record. 

Pyrford  Church.    Pulpit. 
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[Photo:  National  Monuments  Record. 

Pyrford  Church.    Trinity  in  East  Window. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1967 


The  Council  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  has  much  pleasure  in  present- 
ing its  113th  Annual  Report  with  the  Accounts  for  the  year  1967. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Council  must  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Iveagh,  K.G.,  C.B.  C.M.G.,  an  Honorary  Member  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Society  since  1909.    An  obituary  notice  appears  on  page  14. 

Details  of  the  work  of  what  has  been  a  successful  year  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages  of  two  major  excavations,  that  at  Weston  Wood  has  been  com- 
pleted and  that  at  Rapsley  almost  so.  The  Library  accommodation  at  Castle 
Arch  has  been  improved.  The  size  of  the  published  "Collections"  has  been  in- 
creased. The  monthly  Bulletin  is  attracting  increasingly  widespread  interest. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  attendance  at  visits.  The  Local 
History  Council  has  had  an  active  year  and  has  held  another  successful  Sym- 
posium. Despite  the  increase  in  the  subscription  membership  is  going  up  and 
shows  a  small  net  increase  on  last  year. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  R.  S.  Simms,  F.S.A.,  has  been  compelled,  for  reasons  of  health,  to  resign 
from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Visits  Committee.  The  Council  is  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  long  and  valued  service.  Captain  M.  A.  Wilson,  R.N.R.,  has,  for 
family  reasons,  been  compelled  to  resign  as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Visits  Com- 
mittee; to  him  also  the  Council  are  very  much  indebted.  Captain  Wilson  remains 
a  member  of  the  Visits  Committee,  but  is  succeeded  as  Hon.  Treasurer  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Jackson. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Thompson  has  resigned  as  Hon.  Excavations  Organiser.  He  is, 
however,  continuing  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Excavations  Committee.  Mr. 
F.  W.  HoUing  has  taken  over  the  management  of  the  Society's  equipment.  Mr. 
Crawford  Knox  has  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the  Society's  representatives  on  the 
Library,  Museum  and  Arts  Committee  of  Guildford  Corporation. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Skelton  has  succeeded  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Walker  as  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Christmas,  whose  valuable  assistance  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  has 
been  much  appreciated  by  the  Council,  has  left  Guildford  to  take  up  a  new 
appointment  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ian  Carter. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Turner  has  succeeded  Mr.  Buckland  Kent  as  Local  Secretary  for 
Reigate  and  has  also  taken  over  the  Local  Secretaryship  of  Horley  and  Charl- 
wood.  Mr.  F.  E.  Manning,  having  moved  from  Kingston,  has  been  succeeded 
as  Local  Secretary  for  Kingston,  Surbiton,  Maiden  and  Coombe  by  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Canham. 

The  Council  continues  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Dance  and  her  staff  at 
Castle  Arch,  and  it  also  records  its  gratitude  to  the  voluntary  helpers  for  keeping 
the  wheels  moving  smoothly. 

FINANCE 

The  Society's  audited  Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts  for  the  financial  year  to 
31st  December,  1967,  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  show  that  there  was  a 
deficit  on  the  year's  working  of  £216,  which  compares  with  a  deficit  of  £121  in 
the  previous  year.  Subscription  income,  including  tax  recovered  on  covenants, 
showed  a  satisfactory  increase  of  nearly  £170,  mainly  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
membership  and  to  collecting  arrears  of  subscriptions  for  previous  years,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  secretarial  staff  at  Castle  Arch.  None  the  less,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  increased  income  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Collec 
tions  and  the  Bulletins,  leaving  the  actual  cost  of  running  the  Society  to  be  met 
from  investment  income  and  receipts  from  the  sales  of  publications.     As  in  the 


previous  year,  the  under  provision  for  the  last  issued  volume  of  the  Collections 
(No.  63)  has  been  written  off,  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  set  aside  for  the  current 
volume  (No.  64),  bringing  the  total  to  the  expected  cost  figure  of  £1,400,  and 
£400  provided  for  volume  65  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Council, 
who  in  further  discussion  of  this  matter  have  now  decided  that,  in  future,  the 
cost  of  special  articles  and  illustrations,  which  in  the  past  two  years  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  Collections,  should  be  financed  from  the  Margary  Fund. 
It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  Visits  Committee  showed  a  small 
surplus  for  the  year,  as  also  did  the  two  Symposia  held;  great  credit  is  due  to  all 
those  who  put  so  much  hard  work  into  the  organisation  and  running  of  those 
events. 

There  has  been  one  change  in  the  Investments  held  by  the  Society  in  that  the 
holding  of  £1,000  in  4+%  Defence  Bonds  became  due  for  encashment  and  the 
proceeds  including  the  premium  of  £50  received  have  been  re-invested  in  £1120 
Beecham  Group  Ltd.  6%   Loan  thus  producing  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest. 

The  general  financial  position  of  the  Society  remains  strong  and  healthy,  and 
there  are  plans  to  reorganise  and  improve  the  facilities  which  it  offers,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  Library. 

ACCOMMODATION  AT  CASTLE  ARCH 

During  the  year  the  long  promised  extra  accommodation  at  Castle  Arch 
became  available  for  use  by  the  Society.  The  Museum  store  in  Castle  Street 
came  into  use  thus  freeing  space  near  the  curator's  office  for  the  Society's  stock 
of  publications  for  sale.  In  their  turn  these  freed  the  small  room  next  to  the 
Library  for  use  as  a  Periodicals  Room. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Volume  64  of  the  "Collections"  was  published  early  in  1968.  Owing  to  there 
being  sufficient  suitable  material  in  hand  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  large 
size  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  material  for  Volume  65  is  now  being  prepared 
for  the  printer.  The  question  of  increasing  the  format  from  octavo  to  quarto 
is  being  considered. 

INDEX  TO  "COLLECTIONS" 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  next  volume  of  the  Index,  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  Miss  Harries,  is  approaching  the  final  stages. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  BULLETIN 

The  Society's  Bulletin  has  continued  to  appear  regularly.  Contributions  have 
been  numerous  enough  to  enable  the  six-page  format  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year.  Printing  costs  have  again  risen,  but  members  have  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bulletin  can  enable  them  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  wide  range  of  archaeological  activities  that  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
county.  The  diversity  of  these  activities  is  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  the 
health  of  archaeological  research  in  Surrey. 

GUIDES  TO  SURREY  CHURCHES 

Guides  to  the  parish  churches  of  Crowhurst  and  Limpsfield  have  been  prepared 
and  are  being  printed  in  the  "Collections." 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  McDowall  has  maintained  contact  with  the  C.B.A.,  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  local  representatives  of  the  Society  over  proposals  for  demolition. 
A  number  of  buildings  have  been  saved  by  negotiation  and  by  Preservation 
Order.  Others,  which  could  not  be  saved,  have  been  recorded  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  and  by  members  of  the  Society.  Preserva- 
tion Orders  were  confirmed  by  the  Minister  in  the  following  cases:  Epsom,  Wood- 
cote  Hotel:  Godalming.  Lion  Hotel;  Guildford.  14-18,  Chertsey  Street;  Ockham, 
1  &  2,  May's  Green.  In  the  following  cases  confirmation  of  Preservation  Orders 
was  refused  by  the  Minister:  Epsom,  The  Shrubbery.  53,  South  Street;  Bookham. 


Vine  Cottage;  Ockley,  Rectory  Cottages;  Weston  Green,  1  &  2,  Holly  Cottages. 
In  the  following  cases  demolition  proposals  were  withdrawn:  Epsom,  White 
House,  19,  West  Street;  Ewell,  5  &  5a,  Cheam  Road;  Wyke,  Westwood  Farm. 
(A  Preservation  Order  has  since  been  made  in  respect  of  Westwood  Farm.) 
The  facades  only  of  the  following  were  preserved:  Dorking,  Mason's  Stores; 
Guildford,  The  Bear  Public  House. 

C.B.A.  GROUP  llA 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Group  C.B.A.  HA  was  held  at  Maidstone 
on  Saturday,  11th  November.  Sir  John  Dunlop  took  the  Chair.  After  the 
meeting  Miss  Joan  Harding  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  excavation  at 
Weston  Wood. 

SURREY  LOCAL  HISTORY  COUNCIL 

A  second  Local  History  Symposium  was  held  at  Dorking  on  4th  November 
and  was  very  well  attended.  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufty,  Chairman  of  the  CouncQ,  was  in 
the  Chair,  and  there  were  talks  by  Mrs.  E.  Manning  on  "Customs  of  the  Manor 
of  Farnham,  1617,"  by  Mr.  A.  White  on  "Surrey  Brasses,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Batley 
on  "■.\  New  Look  at  Local  History,"  and  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Edwards  on  "Introducing 
the  Surrey  Local  History  Recording  Scheme." 

In  addition,  there  were  exhibits  and  bookstalls,  arranged  by  Mr.  Batley,  which 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  attended  the  Symposium.  "A  Brief  Guide 
for  Local  Historians  in  Surrey"  has  been  produced  and  is  available  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary  for  l/-. 

A  list  of  Organisations  in  Surrey  interested  in  Local  History  has  also  been 
compiled,  jointly  with  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  and  a  copy  has  been 
issued  to  all  those  concerned. 

The  Recording  Scheme  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  Symposium  is  off 
to  a  good  start.  There  are  already  twelve  correspondents  and  material  has  begun 
to  accumulate. 

SURREY  LOCAL  HISTORY  RECORDING  SCHEME 

The  Council  has  agreed  to  support  the  local  history  Recording  Scheme,  men- 
tioned above,  for  a  trial  period  of  twelve  months. 

EXCAVATIONS 

Of  the  two  major  digs  in  progress,  that  at  Weston  Wood  was  completed  after 
eight  years'  work,  and  that  at  Rapsley,  which  has  been  running  for  seven  years, 
is  expected  to  be  concluded  with  a  few  weekends  of  digging  in  the  spring. 
Reports  on  each,  and  on  other  digs,  are  given  below.  Further  proposed  excava- 
tion at  Woodlands  Park,  Leatherhead,  had  to  be  abandoned  for  this  year  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  harvest  and  bad  weather.  Only  a  very  limited  amount  of 
work  was  possible  at  Knightons,  Alfold. 

Weston  Wood,  Albury:  Bronze  Age  and  Mesolithic  Settlement  (T.Q.  053485). 
Director:  Miss  Joan  M.  Harding.  Mesolithic  horizon.  The  12in.  to  15in.  of 
hght  blown  sand  under  the  bronze  age  occupation  has  been  removed.  It  con- 
tained an  unstratified  scatter  of  over  150  microliths,  with  scalene  triangles  and 
obliquely  blunted  points  predominating.  Blades,  scrapers,  cores  and  two  tranchet 
axes  were  also  found.  At  15in.  below  the  bronze  age  level  a  natural  ironstone 
scatter  covered  half  the  area.  On  the  edge  of  this  in  the  sand  were  hearths, 
shallow  ash  pits  and  chipping  floors,  indicating  that  here  was  a  camping  place 
for  the  mesolithic  hunters.  There  was  a  12ft.  diameter  circular  clearing  in  the 
ironstone.  It  was  2ft.  6in.  deep  at  the  back  where  an  oval  deeper  cutting  had 
been  made.  There  were  traces  of  stakes  around  at  2ft.  6in.  intervals,  with  a 
wide  entrance  and  a  hearth  outside  this.  It  was  possible  to  consider  that  here 
was  a  shelter  with  a  bed  trench  at  the  back,  and  protected  by  the  ironstone 
chevaux-de-frise  and  the  fire  at  the  entrance.  The  only  finds  inside  were  the  few- 
flints  in  the  infill. 

Neolithic.  At  the  same  level — 15in.  below  the  bronze  age  horizon — and  6ft. 
from  the  shelter  and  hearth,  in  a  restricted  area,  was  a  scatter  of  Peterborough 


sherds.  These  were  typically  highly  ornamented  with  bird  bone  and  twisted  cord 
impressions,  or  pinched  decoration.  Pieces  of  five  pots  were  found,  both  Mort- 
lake  and  Fengate  wares.  The  Fengate  rim  was  in  a  shallow  ash  pit  with  a  burin. 
Near,  and  at  the  same  level,  was  a  tranchet  axe,  but,  because  there  was  no  occu- 
pation floor,  association  cannot  be  assumed.  (The  only  other  neolithic  find  on 
the  site  was  in  1963  when  a  broken  polished  greenstone  axe  was  found.  This  was 
in  the  L.B.A.  level  and  it  appeared  to  have  been  used  as  a  hammer  stone.) 

Experimental  Work.  Following  successful  winter  storage  of  grain  in  a  pit  in 
1965/6,  further  experiments  were  carried  out  last  winter.  In  October  two  hand- 
made L.B.A.  type  pots  were  filled  with  dry  grain.  One  (a)  was  set  directly  on  the 
sand  in  the  pit,  and  the  other  (b)  rested  on  sticks.  The  pots  and  the  pit  were 
covered.  They  were  raised  at  Easter.  In  pot  (a)  the  grain  had  begun  to  germi- 
nate and  was  fit  only  for  sowing;  the  grain  in  pot  (b)  had  stored  perfectly,  as 
before. 

The  feasibility  of  melting  copper  in  the  type  of  clay  oven  and  on  carstone 
hearths  such  as  were  found  in  Weston  Wood  was  demonstrated  by  Brian  Waite, 
who  cast  an  axe.  Various  types  of  bellows  were  tried,  using  the  associated  pits. 
Temperatures  were  recorded.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  removal  door  at  the 
side  of  the  oven  for  stoking  and  removing  the  crucible.  The  vent  at  the  top  was 
used  for  looking  down  on  the  crucible. 

Other  successful  experiments  included  carving  points  and  needles  from  antler 
and  bone,  using  waste  flakes  from  the  site. 

These  feasibihty  studies  are  helping  in  the  interpretation  of  the  features  of  the 
site.  They  show  that  this  or  that  method  is,  or  is  not,  possible,  but  do  not,  of 
course,  show  that  this  was  the  method  then  used. 

The  site  has  now  been  handed  over  to  the  quarry.  There  are  many  problems 
still  unsolved. 

Rapsley,  Enhtirst — Roman  Villa  (T.Q.  080415).  Director:  The  Viscountess 
Hanworth.  This  year's  work  was  in  three  areas;  to  the  north,  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randall's  garden  to  look  for  any  further  buildings  which  might  lie  there;  the 
south-east  corner  under  previous  dumps;  and  the  interior  of  Building  2.  in  the 
field,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  site. 

There  is  no  structure  of  Roman  date  north  of  Buildings  1  and  6.  so  the  block 
plan  remains  as  before,  three  sides  of  a  square,  open  to  the  north.  In  the  south- 
east corner  there  is  what  appears  to  have  been  a  gate  in  the  Boundary  Wall 
during  Period  3.  29  feet  wide.  This  was  subsequently  blocked  by  a  series  of  large 
posts  which  probably  supported  a  hurdle  or  fence,  allowing  water  to  drain  south- 
wards.    Two  drains  from  Building  6  were  traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Boundary  Wall  stops  on  a  line  with  Building  6  and  no  sign  was  found  of 
anything  enclosing  the  site  on  the  east.  It  is  assumed  that  a  hedge  or  Ught  fence 
must  have  sufl^iced  here.  Last  year's  wall  springing  northwards  from  the  Boundary 
Wall  at  the  side  of  Building  5  (Shrine)  was  found  to  divide  the  site  into  two, 
separating  Buildings  5  and  6  from  the  others.  It  consisted  of  foundations  only, 
with  stake  holes  at  intervals,  and  so  was  probably  more  of  a  fence  than  a  true 
wall. 

Building  2.  34ft.  6in.  x  74ft.  6in..  produced  two  rows  of  seven  large  post  holes 
(in  which  the  carbonised  stumps  of  the  posts  survived)  to  support  the  roof.  There 
are  two  doors.  7ft  and  9ft.  wide  in  the  gable  ends  and  one  3ft.  6in.  in  the  north 
wall.  The  west  end  of  the  building  lies  over  part  of  the  Period  I  cobbled  area. 
There  is  only  one  partition,  a  row  of  posts  13ft.  from  the  west  end  wall.  The 
remainder  seems  to  have  formed  one  large  workshop  with  a  hearth  lift.  6in.  x 
5ft.  opposite  the  east  door  and  only  4ft.  away  from  it.  The  floor  was  a  gritty 
layer  of  decayed  cement  and  crushed  pottery,  and  below  this  lay  the  traces  of 
Timber  Building  3  of  Period  2.  which  now  seems  to  be  a  much  larger  structure 
than  was  thought  originally.  One  of  its  beam-slots  runs  south  under  the  south 
wall  of  Building  2.  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  limited  investigation 
of  this  area  alone  early  in  1968. 

Badshot  Lea,  Farnham:  Moated  Site  (S.U.  863486).  Director:  Mr.  I.  G. 
Dormor.  Excavations  were  carried  out  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1967  by  the  Farnham  Field  Research  Group. 


A  200  sq.  ft.  area  excavation  of  the  moated  enclosure  revealed  a  medieval 
sequence  of  walls  and  floors,  postholes,  pits,  a  13th  century  oven  and  a  pre-13th 
century  timber  building.  Further  excavation  of  the  Tudor  building  located  in 
the  1966  test  excavations  was  discontinued,  as  extensive  robbmg  and  other  dis- 
turbances had  rendered  the  archaeological  material  useless.  The  13th  century 
building  lay  under  an  area  that  had  been  a  lawn  prior  to  the  excavations  and  was, 
therefore,  relatively  undisturbed.  Widespread  signs  of  burning  suggest  that  this 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  probably  in  the  late  15th  century.  From  the 
occupation  level  came  a  bronze  coin  of  Edward  III,  minted  in  France.  The 
associated  pottery  dates  from  the  mid-13th  century  to  the  late  15th  century. 

Traces  of  a  timber  building  were  found  under  the  rammed  chalk  floors  of  the 
late  13th  century  building.  Excavations  will  continue  throughout  the  1968  season 
to  investigate  as  much  of  the  site  as  possible  before  the  land  is  handed  over  to 
the  estate  developer. 

Alfold:  16th  Century  Glasshouse  at  Knightons  (T.Q.016341).  Further  excava- 
tion took  place  in  the  spring  on  the  undisturbed  glasshouse  site,  found  in  1965 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  HoHing,  in  Sidney  Wood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  well  known 
site  mentioned  by  Winbolt.  This  was  carried  out  by  the  S.A.S.  by  permission  of 
the  owners,  the  Forestry  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  of  this 
note  and  Mr.  Holling. 

The  site  covers  an  area  some  fifty  feet  square:  it  is  the  normal  kind  of  situa- 
tion, on  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  astride  a  nearly  flat 
but  gently  sloping  ridge  of  clay. 

Excavation  has  revealed  a  circular  fritting  furnace,  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  square  apron  of  stones  on  one  side,  for  working  access.  There  are  two 
working  furnaces,  very  close  together.  One  is  of  the  Blunden's  Wood  or  Bagot's 
Park  type  with  parallel  siege  banks  10ft.  long  (for  three  pots  each  side)  with 
flue  between.  The  other  is  nearly  square  (8ft.  6in.  by  7ft.  6in.  internally)  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  gap  for  access  to  the  fire  and  a  floor 
outside.  There  is  a  siege  bank  of  clay  resting  on  stones  2ft.  6in.  wide,  probably 
for  two  pots,  along  each  side  wall  with  a  fire-space  between  (rather  like  Bishop's 
Wood  in  type). 

Annealing  was  carried  out  in  a  large  furnace  consisting  of  a  straight  central  wall, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  well  made  rectangular  chamber,  5ft.  8in.  by  4ft.  intern- 
ally. On  the  other  side  is  an  afcove,  7ft.  wide  and  4ft.  deep,  extending  beyond  the 
end  of  the  chamber  (presumably  for  heat  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the 
firing  arrangements  are  obscure).  The  walls  of  the  alcove  are  well  made  for  a 
few  feet,  then  continue  for  several  feet  in  a  more  ragged  condition.  One  has  a 
small  round  thickening,  containing  charcoal,  and  further  out  another  hot  area, 
not  fully  investigated.  The  chamber  and  alcove  contained  sheets  of  crown  glass 
in  stacks  four  or  five  deep,  presumably  fallen  from  a  frame  or  the  like  higher  up. 
Crown  was  undoubtedly  the  main  product  of  the  factory,  although  some  vessel 
has  also  been  found.  The  "alcove"  is  puzzling  and  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
partially  robbed  second  chamber. 

The  footings  found  are  of  stout  stone  blocks,  the  fall  indicating  that  the 
(robbed)  superstructures  contained  brick  as  well,  all  embedded  in  clay.  Other 
structures  or  features  are  suspected  or  known,  some  with  burnt  material.  A  cullet 
store  has  come  to  light,  there  is  a  "yard"  cut  out  of  the  clay  ridge,  and  possibly 
a  pond. 

Complete  excavation  is  intended  and  work  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring.  The 
finds  so  far  indicate  a  very  interesting  and  unusual  site  which  should  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  study  of  Forest  glasshouses. 

The  crucibles  have  rims  flattened  off  and  pinched  sharp  on  the  inside.  The 
pottery  ranges  from  stoneware  to  late  17th  century  glazed  earthenware:  the  latter 
may  represent  the  robbing  of  the  structures  which  has  reduced  them  to  one  or 
two  courses,  if  always  that.  Some  iron  objects  have  turned  up,  including  what 
may  be  the  knob  of  a  pontil,  and  some  which  could  be  furnace  furniture. 

The  site  appears  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  period  of  Wealden 
glass:  a  silver  shilling  of  Edward  VI  (1550)  is  a  valuable  clue.  The  implications 


of  this  for  the  accepted  dating  are  not  yet  clear.  There  may  be  two  phases  of 
building.  The  remanent  magnetism  determinations  and  the  analysis  of  weathered 
glass,  which  are  to  be  carried  out,  will  be  of  crucial  importance.  Analyses  of 
the  glass,  clay  and  crucibles  have  been  made  by  Pilkington  Bros,  Ltd.  The 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  crucible  clay,  which  is  very  iron  free,  is  being  studied. 
A  full  report  will  be  published  in  the  Collections. 

THE    FOLLOWING    EXCAVATIONS   WERE    SUPPORTED    BY   THE   S.A.S. 

Mitcham:  Site  of  Burials  (T.Q.  267691).  Director:  Mr.  D.  J.  Turner.  The 
discovery  of  three  burials  at  Mitcham  and  preliminary  trial  excavations  were 
reported  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1966.  Further  excavations  at  the  site  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Merton  Historical  Society  and  the  Beddington,  Carshal- 
ton  and  Wallington  Archaeological  Society. 

No  further  burials  were  found,  but  a  pair  of  flat  bottomed  ditches  were  ex- 
plored for  some  twenty  feet.  The  larger  of  the  two  ditches  contained  a  significant 
amount  of  pottery,  but  there  was  no  stratification  as  earthworm  activity  had 
had  rendered  the  ditch  profile  uniform.  The  pottery  from  the  ditch  was.  as  far 
as  has  been  ascertained,  all  Romano-British,  apparently  from  the  turn  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries.  In  the  ditch  fill  were  a  number  of  animal  bones,  presum- 
ably contemporary  with  the  pottery.  As  the  state  of  decay  of  these  animal 
bones  was  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  human  bones  discovered  last  year, 
it  may  not  be  too  incautious,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to 
suggest  that  the  burials  may  also  be  of  Romano-British  date. 

Southwark.  The  Society,  as  one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Southwark 
Archaeological  Excavations  Committee,  helps  to  support  a  varied  programme. 
The  main  excavations  in  1967  were: 

'London  Bridge  (T.Q.  328803).  Director:  G.  J.  Dawson.  In  the  first  phase 
these  excavations  were  carried  on  at  full  time  for  five  weeks.  The  site  is  bounded 
by  Tooley  Street.  Dukes  Street  Hill  and  London  Bridge,  but  only  the  strip  along- 
side Tooley  Street  was  available  for  excavation  and  this  was  split  into  two  parts 
by  a  90ft.  wide  ramp.  On  the  eastern  side  (away  from  London  Bridge)  excava- 
tion revealed  a  concrete  raft  over  a  large  part  of  the  site  and  when  this  was 
penetrated  it  was  found  to  lie  on  natural  river  gravels.  The  western  side  was 
much  more  productive.  In  the  late  19th  century  deep  basements  had  been  dug 
which  destroyed  a  great  deaL  but  fortunately  something  survived  beneath  them. 
The  latest  features  were  a  brick-lined  cess  pit,  a  brick-lined  well  and  a  two-barrel 
latrine  with  the  barrels  surviving;  these  are  recent.  Earlier  than  these  were  a 
number  of  large  medieval  pits,  concentrated  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  area  ex- 
cavated, and  the  corner  of  a  medieval  cellar  built  of  chalk  blocks.  Inside  the 
cellar  was  found  a  tripod  jug  with  areas  of  yellow  glaze  on  it.  almost  complete: 
this  should  date  to  the  late  11th  or  12th  century.  Also  found  were  a  number  of 
Romano-British  features  and  pottery,  probably  all  early  Romano-British,  including 
a  small  section  of  a  Romano-British  building  of  clay  with  painted  plaster  on  the 
walls  and  a  small  piece  of  tesselated  floor  composed  of  pottery  and  tile  cubes 
set  in  plaster.  The  connection  between  these  two  could  not  be  ascertained 
because  of  later  pits.  On  the  west  part  of  the  area  excavated  a  number  of 
Romano-British  pits  were  found  with  much  pottery  in  them.  Most  important 
of  all,  though,  were  three  areas  of  cambered  gravel  which  could  well  represent 
Stane  Street.  They  had  large  fragments  of  amphorae  and  tiles  stuck  in  their  sur- 
face so  they  are  definitely  Roman. 

In  the  second  phase  of  these  excavations  it  is  hoped  to  expose  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  this  gravelled  area  to  try  to  confirm  its  orientation,  to  follow  up  any 
feature  of  interest  and  to  see  if  there  is  anything  surviving  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  site. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written  an  extensive  portion  of  the  metalling  of  a 
north-south  Roman  road  has  been  exposed  and  recorded  in  the  centre  of  the  site. 

Broadwall  (T.Q.  31428027).  Director:  G.  J.  Dawson.  An  excavation  took 
place  at  the  north  end  of  National  Car  Parks'  car  park  in  Hatfields.  A  trench 
50ft.  X  10ft.  was  cut  across  Broadwall,  but  the  roadway  itself  was  not  excavated 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  deep  sewer  down  the  middle.     The  eastern  half  of 


the  trench  was  extensively  disturbed  by  a  basement  and  service  pipes,  but  was  ex- 
cavated down  to  river  clay,  down  to  which  the  disturbance  extended.  Thus  the 
true  top  of  the  river  clay  in  this  section  was  not  preserved. 

The  western  half  of  the  trench  was  also  disturbed  by  a  19th  century  cellar,  but 
beneath  the  pavement  were  found  three  layers  of  compacted  gravel  intercalated 
with  black  layers  containing  a  little  domestic  rubbish.  Beneath  the  lowest  grave! 
layer  was  another  black  layer  which  contained  material  datable  to  the  second 
quarter  of  the  17th  century  so  that  all  the  gravel  layers  must  date  to  after  c.  1650. 
Beneath  this  was  river  clay  which  was  excavated  to  about  10ft.  deep  with  a 
slight  change  of  colour  at  about  Oft.  O.D. 

These  gravel  layers  are  obviously  road  surfaces  on  top  of  the  clay  river  bank 
known  as  Broadwall.  Their  late  date  is  rather  surprising,  but  the  bank  was 
obviously  used  before  without  any  surface  on  it,  though  the  material  would 
suggest  not  before  about  1625.  It  was,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to  obtain  a 
profile  of  the  bank  because  of  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  site,  nor  did  it  produce 
any  dating  evidence  for  the  building  of  the  bank. 

Guy's  Hospital  (T.Q.  32868009).  Director:  G.  J.  Dawson.  The  excavation 
consisted  of  two  trenches  approximately  17ft.  by  8ft.  in  the  two  corners  con- 
fronting St.  Thomas  St.  in  the  car  park  in  front  of  New  Guy's  House.  The 
earliest  feature  in  both  trenches  were  shallow  Romano-British  ditches  or  gullies, 
one  in  the  western  trench  (Tl)  and  probably  two  parallel  ones  in  the  eastern  one 
(T2).  In  T2,  overlying  the  gullies  were  several  layers  of  clay  into  the  top  of 
which  a  16th  century  ditch  had  been  cut.  All  layers  above  this  had  been  destroj'ed 
by  a  19th  century  cellar  floor. 

In  Tl,  inserted  in  the  clay  into  which  the  gulley  was  cut,  were  three  rows 
of  post  holes.  The  front  row  were  contiguous  and  regular  while  the  rear  rows 
were  irregular  and  had  gaps  between  them.  The  purpose  of  this  feature  is  at 
present  unknown,  as  is  its  date.  It  was  demolished  in  the  late  15th  century  and 
a  massive  stone  wall  was  built  over  it  and  finished  in  brick  on  top.  Against  this 
wall  was  heaped  a  mass  of  domestic  refuse  of  the  late  15th  to  16th  centuries 
consisting  of  large  amounts  of  pottery,  bone  and  shell.  Later,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  wall  was  demoUshed  and  a  rubbish  pit  dug.  Two  periods  of  19th  cen- 
tury cellar  building  were  also  found. 

Much  work  has  still  to  be  done  on  the  large  amounts  of  material  recovered 
from  the  excavation,  but  two  observations  have  already  suggested  themselves. 
The  changeover  from  a  predominance  of  Surrey  produced  pottery  to  local  and 
East  Anglian /Essex  wares,  noted  at  Northolt,  seems  to  occur  here  in  the  late  15th 
century,  though  Surrey  ware  dominance  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  continue 
into  the  16th  century  (and  indeed  at  Kennington  Palace  Surrey  wares  comprise 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  pottery).  The  evidence  from  this  site  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Lambeth  coarse  wares  were  produced  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  if  not  in  the  15th. 

Horley,  Court  Lodge  Farm  (T.Q.  273431).  Director:  Dr.  G.  P.  Moss  and  Mrs. 
M.  N.  Trier.  Excavations  were  finished  in  October  due  to  the  onset  of  develop- 
ment of  the  site.  The  work  was  organised  by  the  Holmesdale  Archaeological 
Group  in  conjunction  with  the  Society,  Continuing  from  the  previous  season's 
results  (Bulletin  No.  26,  February,  1967),  the  robber  trench  finally  was  traced 
for  53ft.  This  seems  to  be  the  north  wall  of  the  post-medieval  manor  house 
shown  in  this  vicinity  on  various  maps  (1602-1846).  However,  there  was  little 
sign  of  crosswalls  and  the  east  end  was  obscured  by  post- 1847  developments. 
The  O.S.  1:2500  map  of  1871  shows  a  formal  garden  with  paths.  The  founda- 
tion of  one  of  these  paths  coincides  with  the  disturbed  end  of  the  robber  trench, 
About  36ft.  to  the  north,  and  lying  on  the  same  alignment  as  the  robber  trench, 
a  short  5ft.  6in.  length  of  wall  was  uncovered.  Further  work  to  the  west  of  our 
previous  excavations  showed  more  signs  of  medieval  occupation  including  the 
possible  remains  of  a  building  shown  by  a  16ft.  foundation  trench  cut  in  the 
ironstone.  This  trench  subsequently  had  been  packed  with  clay  to  a  level  above 
the  ironstone  and  against  a  straight  edge  on  the  north  side. 

Still  further  west  the  sleeper  wall  foundation  of  a  medieval  building  was  un- 
covered.    The  building  was  24ft.  by  25ft.  (external  dimensions),  with  a  3ft.  wide 


wall,  well  edged  with  stones  and  filled  with  stones  or  mortar.  Some  stones  had 
been  shaped.  The  entrance  seems  to  have  been  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
wall.     Several  ditches  of  an  earlier  phase  underlie  the  wall. 

A  resistivity  survey  gave  some  support  for  a  moat  to  the  south  of  the  site. 
The  well  nearby  proved  to  be  17ft.  deep  and  was  last  emptied  or  constructed 
about  1800.  Considerable  quantities  of  sherds  from  all  periods  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  a  medieval  bronze  brooch,  a  German  jetton  (c.l500)  and  a  Philip 
and  Mary  groat.  The  discovery  of  many  16th  century  deeds  at  Christ's  Hospital 
has  extended  our  knowledge  of  this  period. 

PPOPOSED  RESCUE  EXCAVATION  SCHEME 

The  Excavations  Committee  has  been  examining  the  need  for  a  scheme  to 
assist  rescue  excavations  within  the  county.  Local  Societies  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  a  scheme  with  this  object  was  desirable. 
The  aim  would  be  to  ensure  that  any  emergency  excavation  in  the  county  re- 
ceived prompt  and  adequate  support,  and,  further,  that  activities  Ukely  to  be  of 
archaeological  significance  should  be  reported  to  an  appropriate  quarter.  To 
attain  these  objects  machinery  should  be  set  up  to  facilitate  the  rapid  deployment 
of  resources,  and  a  corps  of  observers  established.  But  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  full  co-operation  with  the  existing  Local 
Societies. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  county  should  be  divided  into  convenient  areas  with 
one  person  in  each  area  acting  as  a  focal  point  for  the  deployment  of  resources 
as  required  by  Local  Societies  and  others.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  activities  of 
the  responsible  person  would  develop  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  area. 
Where  Local  Societies  exist  the  main  need  appears  to  be  that  of  liaison,  and 
meetings  with  Society  representatives  are  to  be  arranged  to  exchange  ideas  and 
v/ork   out  details. 

Where  no  active  Local  Society  exists  observers  will  be  appointed.  They  would 
be  asked  to  pass  information  to  the  person  responsible  for  the  area,  who  would 
in  turn  notifv  the  Society.  Members  in  some  areas  have  been  asked  to  volunteer, 
and  more  are  still  required.  It  is  intended  to  hold  a  "discussion"  for  all  in- 
terested in  undertaking  this  work. 

With  these  two  interlocking  schemes  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  more  effective 
rescue  excavations  and  archasological  observation:  ultimately  all  will  rest  on 
the  aid  that  can  be  given  by  individuals. 

SYMPOSIUM 

The  Symposium  was  held  on  1st  April  in  the  Grand  Hall.  Dorking.  It  was  a 
successful  meeting  attended  by  over  250  people  and  for  the  first  time  resulted 
in  a  orofit  to  the  Society  of  £11  2s.  5d.  The  main  speaker  was  Mr.  Martin  Biddle 
on  "The  Latest  Excavations  at  Winchester."  The  programme  was  ably  supported 
by  nine  other  speakers  of  their  recent  work  in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Mrs.  Trier  and  her  helpers  for  providing  coffee  and  teas  during  the 
two  intervals,  and  also  to  Miss  Carter  for  organising  the  bookstall.  The  Society 
is  indebted  to  many  other  members  who  helped  in  various  ways.  The  omission 
of  an  amplifier  is  to  be  regretted,  but  there  is  an  assurance  that  this  will  be 
rectified  at  future  meetings. 

VIS'TS  AND  LECTURES 

The  following  visits  and  lectures  were  arranaed  during  the  year: 

18th  February.  Marlborough  House  and  Chiswick  House.  Organisers,  Capt. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Simms. 

18th  March.  Lectures  arranged  for  this  day  were  cancelled  through  lack  of 
support. 

15th  April.     Deal  and  Walmer  Castles,  conducted  by  Mr.  Simms. 

13th  May.  Wotton  House,  the  Mesolithtic  site  at  Abinger  and  Crossways 
Farm.  Abinger.  Visit  organised  by  Capt.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Banks  and  Miss  Carter. 
This  was  the  most  successful  visit  of  the  year,  over  100  members  attending. 

17th  June.  Joint  visit  with  the  Bourne  Society  to  Epsom  Churchyard  where 
Mrs.  Burgess  gave  a  lecture  on  the  very  interesting  tombstones  and  their  carvers. 


29th  July.  Fordingbridge  and  Braemore  churches  and  the  Roman  excavation 
site  at  Rockbourne. 

23rd  September.  Walk  in  the  Oxted,  Godstone  and  Tandridge  area,  led  by 
Mr.  Gravett.     The  party  was  very  kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Bray. 

21st  October.  Capel  and  Newdigate  area,  led  by  Mrs.  Banks.  Tea  was  pro- 
vided for  the  party  by  Mrs.  Shakerley  at  Cudworth  Manor. 

18th  November.  Lectures  arranged  for  this  date  had  to  be  cancelled  because 
of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  demand  for  tickets. 

The  Council  wishes  to  record  its  thanks  to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  these  visits,  especially  those  who  opened  their  houses  for  inspection  and 
who,  in  some  cases  as  shown,  provided  refreshment  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  people. 

LIBRARY 

At  their  February  meeting  the  Library  Committee  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  increased  accommodation  which  had  been  promised  for  some  years  was  now 
available.  The  stock  room  next  to  the  Margary  Room,  which  previously  housed 
stocks  of  the  Society's  publications  for  sale,  has  been  emptied  and  redecorated. 
Now  termed  the  Periodicals  Room,  it  will  accommodate  the  majority  of  the 
transactions  of  other  archaeological  societies  and  national  periodicals.  The  book 
stock  in  the  Margary  Room  will  be  reorganised  and  faciUties  improved  for 
research  and  study  purposes.  The  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  furniture  to 
the  value  of  £88  has  been  authorised  by  the  Council;  this  will  include  a  lateral 
filing  system  for  pamphlets  to  replace  the  present  chest,  a  smaller  and  more 
practical  island  bookcase  than  the  present  one,  and  a  larger  catalogue  cabinet. 

In  1968  the  Committee  proposes  to  replan  the  Research  Room  to  allow  for 
more  effective  accommodation  of  records,  maps  and  other  materials  stored  there 
and  for  greater  convenience  of  study. 

The  annual  grant  for  books  and  binding  for  1967  was  increased  by  the  Council 
to  £100,  thus  enabling  the  Committee  to  purchase  more  books  than  in  1966. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  Committee  members  were  pleased  to  welcome 
the  return  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Skelton  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  they  ex- 
tended a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Walker  for  his  excellent  Chair- 
manship over  the  past  six  years. 

Among  other  tasks,  the  Committee  arranged  for  the  cleaning  of  the  portrait 
of  John  Evelyn,  after  Kneller,  which  hangs  on  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Margary  Room;  and  at  the  request  of  the  Council  they  investigated  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bulletin  and  revised  and  circulated  to  all  members  a  new  list  of  the 
pubHcations  of  the  Society. 

The  Library  Committee  extends  its  grateful  thanks  to  those  members  of  the 
Society,  and  especially  to  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary  and  Lady  Welch,  who  have  so 
generously  presented  books,  maps,  pamphlets  and  other  graphic  matter  to  the 
Library. 

Once  against  the  Committee  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, the  Library  Helpers  and  all  those  who  spend  many  hours  assisting  with 
the  routine  work  of  the  Library. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Printed  Books  and  Pamphlets 
Gifts 
From :  Miss  G.  M.  A.  Beck :  Manning.  E.  (edited  by),  A  Customary  of  the  Manor 
of  Farnhatn  1617  (1967);  E.  E.  Harrison:  Dennington,  R.  F.,  and  Morgan.  S., 
The  Middle  Thames  in  Antiquity;  Berciu,  D.  Romania  (1967);  Miss  B.  Hills: 
Chandler,  A.,  Heretofore  in  Haslemere  (1965);  L  D.  Margary:  Frere,  Shepherd, 
Britannia  (1967);*  Mrs.  F.  H.  Murphy:  Taylor,  A.  Lloyd,  The  Bull's  Head, 
Guildford.  Portrait  of  an  Ancient  Inn  (1956);  Mrs.  S.  M.  Standing:  Knight, 
Charles,  Old  England— Vol.  1  (n.d.);  Mr.  Verity:  Cox,  J.  C.  C,  Rambles  in 
Surrey  (1967);  T.  E.  C.  Walker:  Ferguson,  Major  F..  Registers  of  E.  World- 
ham,  W.  Worldham  and  Hartley  Maudittt,  Hants  (1942),  Humphreys  and  Emmi- 
son.    Local  History  for  Students  (n.d.);  I.   D.   Margary:    Dudley,   D.   R.,  and 


Webster,  G.,  The  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain  A.D.  43-57  (1965);  the  authors: 
Harvey.  J.  H.,  Thomas  Clay's  Plan  of  the  Manor  of  Great  Bookham,  Surrey 
1614  (1965);  Mrs.  J.  Banks,  The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Newdigate.  Surrey  (illus.; 
guide)  (1967);  Abbot,  A.  W.,  The  Hoods  and  Russells,  The  Williams  and 
Tremans  (1966);*  Margary,  I.  D.,  Roman  Roads  in  Britain  (revised  edition) 
(1967);  Kenyon,  G.  H.,  The  Glass  Industry  of  the  Weald  (1967);  Lambert, 
Uvedale,  Notes  on  the  Tandridge  Hundred  (1966);  O'Hehir,  Brendon.  Editions 
of  John  Denham's  Coopers  Hill.  1964  (offprint)  (1964);  Mills,  A.  W.,  A  Guide 
to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Thursley  (1967);  Ford  R..  A  Guide  to  the 
Surrey  Constabulary  (1967);  Gill,  R.  C,  Barnes  and  Mortlake — A  Dictionary 
of  Local  Celebrities  Part  11  (1967). 

Purchases 
Archceologia  Vol.  67  (1915-16),  Vol.  70  (1918-20,  Vol.  78  (1928).  Vol.  95  (1953); 
Clark,  G.,  Prehistoric  Societies  (1965);  Dimbleby,  G.,  Plants  and  Archaeology 
(1967);  Dymond,  O.  P..  Archaeology  for  the  Historian  (1967);  Fowler.  P.  J., 
Wessex  (1967);  H.M.S.O..  Southern  England  Regional  Guide  to  Ancient  Monu- 
ments— 3rd  edition  (1966);  Hudson,  Kenneth.  Handbook  for  Industrial  Archae- 
ologists (1967);  Oswald,  Adrian,  English  Clay  and  Tobacco  Pipes  (1967); 
Pannell.  J.  P.  M.,  Techniques  of  Industrial  Archceology  (1966);  Pevsner,  N.,  and 
Lloyd,  D.,  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Buildings  of  England  Series 
(1967);  Rix.  Michael,  Industrial  Archceology  (1967);  Scott-Willey.  Hugh  M., 
Chipstead  (1966);  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Chipstead  (1966);  Smith.  Robert  P.. 
A  History  of  Sutton  675-1960  3rd  edition  (1966);  Thomas,  Charles,  Rural  Settle- 
ment in  Roman  Britain  (1966);  Willis,  A.  J.,  Hampshire  Miscellan\,  2  and  4 
(n.d.);  Wilson.  D.  M-,  Anglo  Saxons  (1965). 

Review 
Jessup,  Ronald,  Age  by  Age  (1967). 

Prints.  Maps  and  other  Graphic  Matter 
Gifts:  From  the  Bourne  Society,  photo  copy  of  tracing  of  map  Court  Lodge 
and  Red  Hall  Farm.  Caterham,  belonging  to  Henry  Rowed,  1736;  from  K.  W.  E. 
Gravett.  album  of  photographs  of  Surrey  windmills,  taken  by  S.  H.  Chalke 
c.  1930-35;  from  A.  Buckland  Kent.  Report  on  Merstham  Stone  Quarries,  with 
two  plans.  1960;  from  S.  Dean.  Borough  Librarian.  Sutton,  copy  of  plan  of 
site  Manor  House.  Sutton,  made  c.  1898— house  demolished  1896.  plan  man- 
made  for  purpose  of  selling  the  land;  from  J.  L.  Nevinson,  Running  a  Railway 
on  Air  (London  to  Croydon)  by  Howard  Clayton — article  from  "Country  Life", 
2nd  February.  1967;  from  T.  E.  C.  Walker.  The  Recluse  of  Chessington  Hall 
— from  "Country  Life,"  9th  March.  1967:  from  F.  G.  Mellersh.  seven  25in. 
O.S.  1st  edn.  Surrey — Hascombe  area  and  Pamphlet  (1841).  The  Abdication  of 
Guildford's  King  (suicide  of  Wm.  Sparks);  from  E.  N.  Montague,  typescript 
series  of  miscellaneous  research  notes  on  Mitcham — compiled  from  various 
sources  fully  referenced;  from  Miss  P.  M.  Brewer.  The  Deer  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  G.  K.  Whitehead  (1964).  photocopy  of  pages  relating  to  Surrey 
and  Electrification  of  Southern  Railway — section  of  "The  Times."  Monday. 
July  10th.  1967:  from  C.  E.  Woodrow,  Letter  about  the  site  of  the  Manor  of 
Bure.  Lingfield;  from  Mrs.  L.  G.  Shadbolt.  photograph.  S.A.S.  meeting  at 
Waverley  1900;  from  A.  S.  Gilbert,  half-tone  illustration.  Rushey  Green  1877; 
donor  unknown.  The  Horsham  and  Guildford  Direct  Railway  Line,  from  the 
"Railway  Magazine."  March,  1966. 

Purchase:  From  P.  Hawkins,  photographer,  c.  85  photographs  of  Hassell  draw- 
ings of  Tandridge.  Oxted.  Godstone,  Lingfield  in  a  volume  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Pearson.  Vicarage  Close,  Tandridge. 

Museum  Material  for  Deposit  in  Guildford  Museum 
Gifts:    From  Mr.  R.  Lickfold,  27  4th  century  Roman  coins,  probably  part  of 
Wandle  Road.  Croydon,  hoard  found  in   1903;  from   Mr.  D.  J.  Turner,  flint 


from  streambed  near  Honey  Lodge,  Carshalton;  from  Mrs.  M.  F.  Turner,  four 
flint  flakes  found  on  Puttenham  Common  above  Cutmill  Pond;  from  Mr.  T. 
Scanlon,  flint  from  Reigate  Heath;  from  Mr.  R.  I.  Little,  material  excavated 
from  Kingswood  Romano-British  site,  Sanderstead,  and  from  Attwood  Primary 
School,  Sanderstead;  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wood,  material  from  Merstham  limeworks; 
from  Mr.  F.  Hastings,  box  of  pottery  sherds  from  top-soil  of  Romano-British 
site.  Woodlands  Park,  Leatherhead,  and  box  of  pottery  from  ditch  of  same  site, 
with  plans. 

GUILDFORD  MUSEUM 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wood  remains  the  Society's  representative  on  the  Library,  Museum 
and  Arts  Committee  of  Guildford  Corporation,  with  Mr.  W.  Crawford  Knox  as 
his  deputy. 

Among  the  more  interesting  accessions  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  those 
deposited  by  the  Society  as  described  above,  the  Curator  reports  the  following: 

Pottery  sherds,  15th  to  18th  century,  from  the  site  of  the  pottery  in  the  grounds 
of  Farnborough  Hill  Convent  School  (Hants):  17th  century  chimney-piece  and 
panelled  room,  dutch  tiles,  18th  century  fanlight,  and  other  pieces  from  Shalford 
House,  demolished  July,  1967:  17th  century  sherds  from  the  site  of  the  Alma 
Public  House,  Cove  (Hants):  items  of  farm  and  domestic  equipment  from  The 
College,  Lingfield:  a  number  of  clay  pipes  (marked  M.B.)  from  the  River  Wey  at 
Millbrook  car  park,  Guildford:  18th  century  stoneware  jar,  inscribed  "Iron  Pear 
Tree  Water,"  Godstone:  neolithic  polished  flint  axe  from  Witley  Farm,  Godal- 
ming. 

MEMBERSHIP 

At  the  31st  December,  1967,  there  were  1,016  members;  honorary  7,  life  50, 
subscribing  individual  833  and  institutional  126.  During  the  year  10  members 
died,  52  resigned  and  28  were  struck  off  under  Rule  VIL  There  were  95  new 
members,  six  of  them  being  institutional.    The  net  gain  is  thus  5. 

OBITUARY 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Iveagh,  K.G.  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  who  died  on 
14th  September,  1967,  aged  93,  had  been  an  Honorary  Member  and  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  since  1909.  He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  dis- 
tinction in  many  fields,  in  business  as  Chairman  of  the  family  firm,  Arthur 
Guinness.  Son  and  Co.,  as  an  oarsman,  as  a  pioneer  in  modern  methods  of  agri- 
culture and  in  the  field  of  public  service.  He  served  with  a  field  hospital  in 
the  Boer  War,  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council  and  an  M.P. 
until  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Durham.  His  connection  with  the  Society  derived  from  the  ownership  of  his 
estate  at  Pyrford,  on  which  the  Society  carried  out  one  excavation,  and  he  main- 
tained a  close  and  courteous  interest  in  its  work  even  in  his  advanced  years. 

OFFICERS,  COUNCIL  AND  COMMITTEES 

At  the  1967  Annual  General  Meeting,  Miss  Kathleen  M.  Kenyon,  C.B.E., 
D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Society.  The  Honorary 
Officers  and  the  Honorary  Auditor,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wylie.  F.C.A.,  were  also  re-elected. 
Following  a  ballot  the  following  members  have  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council 
until  1971:  Mr.  B.  P.  Blake,  Miss  M.  Gollancz,  M.A.,  Miss  Joan  M.  Harding. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hastings,  Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  O.B.E.,  M.A..  F.S.A.,  and  Miss  C.  Smith. 

The  following  served  on  Committees  during  the  year. 

Library  Committee:  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Walker  (Chairman  until  August.  1967);  Mr. 
R.  A.  Skelton  (Chairman  from  August,  1967),  Miss  P.  M.  St.  J.  Brewer,  A.L.A., 
(Hon.  Librarian),  Miss  E.  M.  Dance,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Mr.  E.  E.  Harrison,  M.A., 
F.S.A..  Miss  M.  D.  Liggett,  B.A.,  F.L.A.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Nevinson.  F.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Gilbert,  C.B.E.,  LL.M. 

Excavations  Committee:  Mr.  E.  S.  Wood,  B.A..  F.S.A.  (Chairman),  Miss  Joan 
M.  Harding,  Messrs.  B.  P.  Blake,  A.  J.  Clark,  F.S  A.,  L  G.  R.  Dormor,  J.  N. 
Hampton,   The    Viscountess   Hanworth,    Messrs.   E.   E.   Harrison,    M.A.,   F.S.A., 


F.  A.  Hastings,  F.  W.  Holling.  N.  H.  Nail,  N.  P.  Thompson  (Honorary  Secre- 
tary), D.  J.  Turner,  B.Sc,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  A.  S.  Gilbert,  C.B.E.,  LL.M. 

Visits  Committee:  Mr.  R.  S.  Simms,  F.S.A.  (Chairman),  Capt  M.  A.  Wilson, 
R.N.R.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Mrs.  J.  T.  Banks,  A.L.A.,  Miss  J.  M.  Carter,  Mrs. 
R.  K.  Chiles.  Mr.  H.  V.  H.  Everard,  B.Sc,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Trier,  Miss  C.  Smith 
(Hon.  Secretary). 

Museums  Committee:  Mr.  E.  S.  Wood,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  (Chairman),  Mr.  E.  E. 
Harrison,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Lewarne,  Mr.  J.  L.  Nevinson,  F.S.A.,  Miss  Joan 
M.  Harding,  Miss  E.  M.  Dance,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Batley. 

REPRESENTATION 

Council  for  British  Archaeology:  A.  J.  Clark.  E.  S.  Wood. 
Council  for  British  Archceology,  Group  10;  D.  J.  Turner. 
Council  for  British  Archceology,  Group  II A:  E.  E.  Harrison. 
Library,   Museum  and  Arts  Committee,   Guildford  Corporation:  E.  S.  Wood, 
W.  C.  Knox. 

Southwark  Archceological  Excavations  Committee:  E.  S.  Wood  (Chairman). 


NOTICES 

All  subscriptions  are  for  the  calendar  year  and  are  due  on  January  1st.  Members 
two  pounds;  associate  members  (relatives  of  members  living  in  the  same  house) 
ten  shillings;  junior  members  (between  16  and  21)  ten  or  twenty-five  shillings 
(without  or  with  the  "Collections").  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society." 

Membership :  The  Honorary  Secretary  urgently  requests  members  to  inform 
him  at  once  of  any  change  of  address :  failure  to  do  this  may  result  in  members 
not  receiving  the  publications  and  circulars  to  which  they  are  entitled.  He 
would  be  obliged  if  they  could  notify  him  of  their  intention  to  resign,  and 
also  if  they  learn  of  the  death  of  any  member.  Candidates  for  election  to  the 
Society  must  be  nominated  by  two  members  on  a  form  obtainable  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Gifts,  when  relevant  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  will  be  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  Council;  it  may  not  however  be  in  a  position  to  accept  all  offers.  The 
chief  categories  of  acceptable  gifts  are :  Printed  books  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  Surrey  or  standard  archaeological  works :  lists  of  particular  desiderata  are 
published  from  time  to  time;  maps,  prints,  original  drawings  and  other  graphic 
matter  relating  to  Surrey  and  areas  immediately  adjacent :  MS.  material  relating 
to  Surrey  and  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  (for  example,  collec- 
tions made  for  parish  histories);  archaeological  finds  or  other  objects  bearing  on 
the  history  of  Surrey,  for  deposit  in  Guildford  Museum  (these  should  in  every 
case  be  accompanied  by  full  particulars  regarding  the  place  of  origin,  and  date 
and  circumstances  of  finding);  furniture  or  other  equipment  suitable  for  use  in 
the  Library,  Stock  or  Students'  Rooms.  The  County  Archivist,  Surrey  Record 
Office.  County  Hall,  Kingston  upon  Thames,  and  the  Curator- Archivist,  Guildford 
Muniment  Room.  Castle  Arch,  Guildford,  welcome  information  about  records 
relating  to  Surrey,  including  manorial  documents,  estate  and  other  accounts,  title 
deeds,  maps  and  plans,  letters,  and  family  business  records,  and  are  pleased  to 
accept  them  from  owners  and  custodians,  either  as  gifts  or  on  deposit. 

Articles  and  Notes  for  Publication  :  The  Honorary  Editor  is  collecting  material 
for  forthcoming  Volumes.  Now  that  the  Volume  appears  annually  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  unpublished  material  and  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider 
papers  and  notes.  These  should  be  typed  and  as  free  from  error  as  possible. 
Corrections  and  alterations,  especially  once  such  articles  have  been  set  up  and 
are  in  proof  stage,  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Excavations :  Members  who  wish  to  assist  should  respond  to  the  notices  in 
the  Bulletin.  A  wide  variety  of  skills  is  required,  including  surveying,  drawing, 
washing  finds,  etc..  as  well  as  the  hard  work  of  digging.  Institutions  on  the  list 
may  normally  nominate  one  person  for  this.  These  restrictions  are  necessary 
on  some  sites,  because  the  number  of  volunteers  often  exceeds  the  number 
which  can  be  accommodated  on  a  site  of  limited  area,  but  larger  sites  of 
more  general  character  are  advertised  in  the  C.B.A.  Calendar  of  Excavations, 
and  on  these  any  volunteer  is  welcomed.  Members  should  enquire  in  advance 
whether  any  special  equipment  is  needed,  but  should,  in  any  case,  always  bring 
a  pointing  trowel. 

The  Surrey  Record  Society  was  founded  in  1913  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publish- 
ing editions  of  Surrey  records.  Members  who  use  these  publications  in  the  course 
of  their  historical  and  archaeological  searches  are  asked  to  assist  the  work  of 
the  sister  society  by  becoming  members.  The  subscription  is  £2  a  year.  Further 
details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  Castle  Arch. 


All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  Society 
at  Castle  Arch,  Guildford,  except  that  letters  relating  to  Visits  should  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Visits  Secretary,  Elyots,  Minster  Road,  Godalming. 


SURREY     ARCHAEOLOGICAL     SOCIETY 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE 

Year  to  31st 
Dec.  1966 

£        £  £     s.     d.        f  s.     d 

75  Castle  Arch  Rent,  etc 70  9     9 

105  Excavations  Expenses       ...         ...         ...  73  9     4 

—  Donation  to  Work  on  Surrey  Graveyards  25  0     0 

70  Library   Books        34  15     9 

Collections  : 

216  Deficit  on  Volume  63      61    12   11 

400  Further  Provision  Volume  64     1000     0     0 

400  Provision   Volume  65        400     0     0 

70/6     1461  12  11 

367  Bulletin   Expenses              347  8     3 

130  Secretarial   Expenses          102  5     0 

182  Printing  and  Stationery 203  17     8 

58  Postages       54  10     9 

20  Sundry   Expenses 21  16     5 

53  Subscriptions  to  Allied  Societies           ...  59  2     6 


£2076  £2454     8     4 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

£  £    s.     d. 

18  Fire  Extinguishers  ...         

121               Adverse  Balance  for  the  Year 216     0     4 


139  216     0     4 

2713  Balance   carried   to   Balance   Sheet       2628   11     6 

€2852  £2844  11   10 


SURREY     ARCH/EOLOGICAL     SOCIETY 
YEAR  ENDED  31st  DECEMBER,  1967 


Year  to  31st 

Dec. 

1966 

£ 

£ 

1530 

25 

68 

1623 

— 

200 

230 

55 

175 


38 
121 


Members'    Subscriptions:    Current    Year 

Members'    Subscriptions:    Arrears 

Tax  Recovered  on  Covenants 


Interest  on  Investments  and  Deposits 

(gross)  

Sales  of  Publications       

Less  Expenditure  thereon 

Receipts  from  Visits  and  Lectures 
Less  Expenditure 

Profit  on  Symposia 

Adverse  Balance  for  the  Year  ... 


£     s. 

1616  12 

107     5 

66  16 


114  12 
90  18 


246  17 
86     3 


1790  14 
250     3     5 


160  14     2 


23 

14  0 

13 

2  5 

16 

0  4 

£2076 


£2454     8     4 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 


£ 
2782 
59 
11 


Brought  forward   1st  January.   1967 
Entrance   Fees 
Donations    ... 

Premium   received    on   Encashment   of 
Bonds  ...  


Defence 


£     s.     d. 

2712  10  10 

71    10     0 

10  11     0 

50     0     0 


£2852 


£2844  11   10 


SURREY     A  RCH/EOLOGIC  AL 


SOCIETY 
BALANCE  SHEET  AS 


£        £ 
31st  Dec, 
1966 

2713 


7892 


Capital  Account 

Balance  as  per  Account  Annexed 
The  Margary  Fund 

Balance  as  at  1st  January,   1967 

Interest  on  Conversion  Stock  ... 

Interest  on  Deposit  Account   ... 


892 

7 

0 

363 

0 

0 

102 

1 

10 

'ovision  for  Cost  of  Collections 

Volume    64            

Volume   65            

...     1400     0     0 
...       400     0     0 

1700 

Notes:    1.  The  Market  Value  as  at  December,   1967, 
of  the  Securities  held  by  the  Society  was: 

Investment   Account      £3514 

Margary    Fund    Account         ...     £5717 

2.  The    Balance    Sheet  excludes   the   value   of 

the   Society's   Exhibits,   Books,    Furniture 
and  Equipment. 

3.  For     Insurance     Purposes,     the     Society's 

Library,  Books,  Maps,  Prints  and  Col- 
lections   were     last     valued    in     1965    at 
£8533. 

DENYS  J.  COLEY,  Chartered  Accountant, 
Honorary   Treasurer. 


2628   11     6 


8357     8   10 


1800     0     0 


£12305 


£12786     0    4 


SURREY    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 
AT  31st  DECEMBER,  1967 

31st  Dec, 

1966 
£        £  £    s.     d.        £     s.     d. 

Investments  at  Cost 
£2800  5%   Conversion   Stock   1971     ...     2567  17     0 
3568  £1120   Beecham    Group   Ltd.   6%    Un- 

secured   Loan  ...         ...         ...     1048  18     7 

3616  15     7 


Investments  on  Margary  Fund  per  contra 
5999        £6050   6%    Conversion   Stock    1972    at 

cost         5998  16     5 

1893        Trustee   Savings   Bank  Special  Deposit    2358  12     5 

7892  8357     8  10 

Current  Assets  less  Liabilities 
895        Cash  at  Bank  on  Current  and  Deposit 

Account  876    4    5 

13        Cash  in  Hand      14    8     7 


908  890  13     0 

—        Sundry   Debtors   and   Advance   Payment      31   18     5 

908     £  £     s.     d.       922  11     5 

14    Less  Subscriptions  paid  in 

advance      ...         ...     22  10     6 

63    49  Provisions  for  Current 

Expenses      ...         ...     88  5     0 

845     110  15     6 


811   15  11 


£12305  £12786     0    4 


Report  of  the  Honorary  Auditor  to  the  Members  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological 

Society 

I  have  examined  the  Revenue  Account  and  the  above  Balance  Sheet  together 
with  the  books  and  vouchers  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  verified  the  assets  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  In  my  opinion,  these  accounts  correctly  set  forth  the  position 
of  the  Society's  finances. 

A.  A.  WYLIE, 

Chartered  Accountant,  Honorary  Auditor. 

"Winton,"  46.  London  Road,  Guildford. 
23rd  March,  1968. 


